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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'^r^HIS  Work  was"  begun  in  the  month  of  Augufl: 
X  1784,  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  lafl  Sellion 
of  Parliament.  When  it  was  originally  undertaken,  the 
Author  had  no  conception  ol  the  immenfe  difficulties  at- 
tending it ;  and  they  have  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  has  found  it  impofTible  to  purfue  it  farther  at  prefent. 
He  has  judged  it  expedient,  however,  to  lay  before 
the  Public  the  Firfl  and  Second  Parts  of  the  Work: 
and,  if  the  prefent  publication  {hould  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  he  propofes  attempting  a  "Third  Part,  con- 
taining— A  Hiftory  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  National  Re- 
venue, together  with  fome  Obfervations  on  its  prefent 
State— An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Progrefs  of  our 
National  Expences — Obfervations   on    the  Refources   of 
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the  Nation — An  Analyfis  of  our  Public  Debts;  and 
an  Enquiry  into  the  real  Nature  and  Amount  of  the 
Burden — A  Plan  for  re-eftablifliing  the  Public  Credit 
and  Finances  of  the  Country ;  together  with  fome  Ac- 
count of  the  Progrefs  and  Prefent  State  of  the  Revenue 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  is  impofTible  that  a  Work  of  this  nature,  which 
comprehends  fuch  a  number  of  objefts,  and  includes 
fuch  an  extent  and  variety  of  matter,  fhould  be  perfedted 
at  once.  To  complete  it  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  Au- 
thor's ideas  and  wifhes;  to  compofe  fuch  a  Hiftory  of  our 
Revenue  as  may  clear  up  many  doubtful  points,  correft 
the  miftakes  of  former  hiftorians  upon  the  fubjed:,  and 
minutely  afcertain  the  real  ftate  of  the  national  income  in 
every  aera  of  our  hiftory,  would  require  many  years  of 
*  fevere  labour  and  intenfe  application.  The  prefent  Work 
is  indeed  little  more  than  the  firfl:  Sketch  or  outlines  oF 
fuch  a  performance:  and  as  the  Author  may,  perhaps,  be 
unable  to  execute  fo  laborious  a  tafk  himfelf,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  add  to  the  Third  Part,  a  full  Account  of  all  the 
various  Writings  which  have  been  publiihed  upon  the 
Finances  of  this  Country,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  any" 
other  perfon  who,  with  more  leifure  and  happier  talents^ 
may  alfp  have  courage  and  induftry  equal  to  fo  arduous  an 


undertaking. 


It 


ADVERTISEMENT.  v 

It  is  only  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  although  we 
have  had  many  naval,  military,  commercial,  ecclefiaftical, 
and  parliamentary  hiftories,  yet  this  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
firfl  attempt  at  a  financial  hiftory  on  an  enlarged  fcale; 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will,  on  that  account,  be  received 
with  the  greater  candour  and  indulgence  by  the  Public^ 
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INTRODUCTION, 


AND 


P    L    A    N    of    the    W    O    R    K, 


HE  power  of  a  State  muft  greatly  depend  on  the  Income 
it  poflefles.  If  it  enjoys  a  confiderable  and  unencumbered 
revenue,  it  can  employ  a  greater  proportion  of  its  fubjeds  to 
carry  on  war,  or  may  cultivate  to  greater  advantage,  the  arts  of  peace, 
when  unembarrafled  with  hoftilities :  Whereas,  with  a  fmall  income, 
it  can  neither  reward  the  fervices,  nor  encourage  the  exertions  of  its 
people ;  and  it  mull  principally  truft,  both  for  its  improvement  and 
protedlion,  to  the  natural  aftivity  of  mankind,  or  to  the  voluntary  and 
difmterefted  zeal  of  publlc-fpirited  individuals. 

But  however  numerous  the  advantages  of  a  great  Revenue,  they 
are  dearly  purchafed  if  4:hcy  cannot  be  procured  without  oppreflion.  A 
certain  fhare  of  his  annual  income  no  individual  can  refufe  to  contri- 
bute for  the  general  purpofes  of  the  State.  Sometimes  alfo  a  flight 
additional  burden  may  prove  an  incentive  to  labour,  and  a  fpur  to 
greater  diligence  and  adivity.  But  if  the  load  becomes  too  heavy, 
either  in  confequence  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  amount,  or  the  impolitic 
mode  of  laying  it  on,  the  induftry  of  a  nation  diminilhes,  its  wealth 
quickly  difappears,  the  number  of  its  people  decreafes,  and  the  greater 
the  occafion  it  has  for  refources,  the  fewer  it  will  aftually  enjoy. 

Unfortunately,  the  fyftem  of  finance  fo  prevalent  in  Modern  Europe, 
has  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  public  oppreffion  :  Wars  are  per- 
petually arifing,  and  the  conteft  generally  is,  who  can  firfl:  drain  the 
Exchequer,  and  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  enemy.     It  is  foon  difcovered, 
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that  war  is  not  a  favourable  fealon  for  impofing  heavy  taxes  on  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  that  the  beft  means  of  commanding-  the 
neceffary  fupplies  is,  to  borrow  from  thofe  who  have  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  the  nation  and  the  fecurity  it  can  afford  ;  and  conlequently  who 
are  willing  to  leave  their  capitals  unclaimed,  provided  they  are  regu- 
larly paid  a  certain  a^nnual  intereft.  ,-  ^To  pay  that  intereft,  new  taxes 
aiuft  be  devifed ;  anfd  as41ttle  care  is  taken  by  ign-orant-,-  by  interefted, 
or  by  timid  minifters,  to  leffen  the  incumbrances  of  war  during  the 
fhort  intervals  of  peace,  the  bu-rden  perpetually  increafes ;  and  the  un- 
happy fubje£l  finds  himfelf  obliged,  n'ot  only  to  aflift  in  defraying  the 
.charge^ -neceffary.  for  fupportlng  ^thc;  government*  uhaet^ which  he 
lives,  but  is  alfo  competed  to  cdntriBute  to'  the  payment" of  expences 
incurred  for  expeditions  which  took  place  a  century  ago,  and  for  wars, 
commenced,  perhaps,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of ,  the  nation  :.  condu<fled 
with  proftifibii  and  weaknefs,  and,  of  courfe,  terminated  with  dif- 
grace. 

In  no  country  has  the  fyftem  I  allude  to  been  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs 
.as  in  Great  Britain.  From  the  year  1684  to  the  prcfent  time,  it  has 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  increafing  its  revenue  from  about  Tivo,  to 
at  leaft  F'ifttcn  MilUoiis  per  Annum.  Fortunately  the  State  can  ftill  bear 
that  burden,  heavy  as  it  is  ;  but  as  any  "confiderable  addition  to  it  would 
probably  be  fomid  unfupportable,  arid,  at  any  rate,  as  fuch  a  fvftem 
muft  fooner  or  later  end  in  total  bankruptcy,  or  the  moft  grievous 
oppreffion,  it  is  full  time  for  the  nation  at  large  to-  confider' ^^^.at  plan  is 
the   moft  likely  to  relieve  us  and  our  pofterity  from  the  danger  either 

of  infamy  or  diftrefs. To   aflift  the  public   in  fo  important   a  dif- 

cuflion,  the  following  Work  has  been  compofed. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  finances  of  this 
country^  the  fubjedl  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches :  The 
firft  will  relate  to  our  public  Revenue  prior  to  the  Revolution  1688  : 
The  fecond,  to  our  fyftem  T)f  finance  fince  that  period.  During  the 
the  firft  aera,  the  expences  of  the  State  were  principally  defrayed  by  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown.  It  feldom  happened  that  any  extra- 
ordinary tax  was  laid  upon  the  people  ;  and  even  then,  it  was  only  a, 
temporary  grant  to  the  monarch  upon  the  throne.  The  period  fince 
the  Revolution  is  diftinguilhed  by  principles  of  a  very  different  nature^ 
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The  State  has  aflumed  the  appearance  of  a  great  corporation  :  it  extends 
Its  views  beyond  the  immediate  events,  and  preffing  exigencies  of  the 
moment — it  forms  fyftems  of  remote,  as  well  as  of  immediate  profit^ 
it  borrows  money  to  cultivate,  to  defend,  or  to  acquire  diftant  pof- 
feffions,  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  advantages 
they  may  be  brought  to  yield.  At  one  time  it  protetfls  a  nation  whofe 
trade  it  confiders  :in  beneficial  :  at  another,  it  engages  in  war,  left  the 
commerce  of  a  neighbour  and  a  rival  Ihould  be  too  great  :  in  fhort,  it 
propofes  to  itfelf  a  plan  of  perpetual  accumulation  and  aggrandizement, 
which,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  condiidted,  muft  either  end  in  the 
pofl'eflion.of  an  extenfive  and  a  powerful  empire,  or  in  total  ruin. 
■  How  far  fuch  a  fyftem  can  boaft  of  advantages  adequate  to  the 
hazards  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  confequences  to  which  it 
leads,  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  invefti-^ 
gation. 
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CHAP.      I. 

'  Of  the  Modes   made  life   of  by   the   Ancient  Britons  for 
raifjig  a  public  Revenue. 

np  H  E  original  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  part  of  this  ifland,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  defcended  from  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Celtse,  to  whom 
they  bore  a  ftrong  refemblance  in  refpedl  to  manners,  language,  govern- 
ment, and  religion.  They  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  or  fmall  com- 
munities, w^ho  being  engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  with  each  other, 
could  make  but  little  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment. Their  commerce  principally  confifted  in  the  exportation  of 
hides,  tin,  and  other  articles  of  little  value,  and  from  which  little 
profit  Vv'as  derived.  Their  hiftory  remains  involved  in  fable  and  ob- 
fcurity,  until  they  became  objects  of  importance  fufficient  to  draw  upon 
them  the  notice  and  the  arms  of  Rome,  when,  after  a  gallant  ftruggle, 
they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  refign  their  independence,  and  fubmit 
to  its  yoke. 

The  government  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  like  that  of  every  nation  in 
a  funilar  ftage  of  fociety,  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  Each  little  tribe 
had  a  prince  or  leader,  who  conduced  the  operations  of  war ;  and 
who,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  fuccefs  in  that  department,  ac- 
quired influence  and  authority  over  the  community  in  times  of  peace. 
But  the  weight  of  fuch  princes  was  of  little  avail,  unlefs  it  accorded 
with  the  general  wifhes  and  prejudices  of  their  fubje(fls ;  and  their 
income  v>'as  of  too  fcanty  and  limited  a  nature  to  furnifh  them  with 
the  means  of  increafmg  the  little  power  they  were  able  to  obtain. 

The  domain,  or  perfonal  eftate  of  the  monarch,  was  the  principal 
fupport  on  which  he  placed  his  dependence.  It  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain the  followers  of  his  court,  and  occafionally  to  reward  their  fidelity 
and  attachment  with  beneficial  grants.  If  any  addition  was  made  to 
the  territory  of  the  State,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  general  fell  to  the 
fhare  of  the  fovercign,  by  which  that  domain  would  be  not  a  little 
increafed  ;  and  when  his  authority  came  to  be  more  confirmed,  im- 
3  portant 
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portaat  acceflions  would   arife   from   the   frequent  confilcations  which 
mufl:  have  taken  place  in  fuch  turbulent  communities. 

The  Britifh  kings  drew  fome  advantage  from  the  exercife  of  certairi 
prerogatives  with  which  they  were  invefted.  They  commanded  the 
forces  of  the  community,  and  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the 
plunder  that  was  taken ;  and  the  exclufive  privilege  they  poiTeired 
of  coining  money,  was  probably  attended  with  fome  pecuniary 
benefit '. 

Prefents  and  fubfidles  from  foreign  nations  are  alfo  accoimted  by  fuch 
monarchs  an  important  branch  of  their  revenue.  "  The  German 
"  princes  (we  are  informed  by  a  great  hiftorian)  chiefly  rejoice  in  the 
"  gifts  which  come  from  neighbouring  countries,  not  only  fuch  as  are 
"  fent  by  particular  perfons,  but  in  the  name  of  the  State  \"  To  the 
monarch  of  a  fmall  tribe,  a  fuit  of  fplendid  armour,  rich  harnefs,  and 
chains  of  gold,  are  matters  of  great  moment;  and  the  tranfition  is 
not  difficult  from  the  receiving  of  fuch  prefents,  to  that  of  an  annual 
fubfidy  in  money.  The  Romans  were  the  firft  who  taught  the  northern 
nations  that  mercenary  fyftem. 

Before  taxes  exift  to  any  great  amount,  a  politic  and  popular  fove- 
reign  may  draw  a  precarious  revenue  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  his  fubjeds.  The  northern  nations,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  be- 
ftowed  on  their  princes,  of  their  own  accord,  a  certain  number  of 
cattle,  or  a  certain  portion  of  grain,  with  a  view,  under  the  appearance 
of  honour  and  of  reverence,  to  fupply  their  neceflities  \  There  is 
every  reafon  to  believe,  that  fuch  contributions  were  cuftomary  among 
the  Ancient  Britons,  and  indeed  they  are  the  real  fpring  from  which, 
in  almoft  every  country,  taxes  are  derived. 

Such,  joined  to  perfonal  fervices  in  war,  were  the  flender  fources  on 
which  aloioe  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  depended,  ih  order 
to  protedl  themfelves  and  their  pofleffions  from  the  ambition,  the  mili- 
tary force,  and  the  opulence  of  Rome.  Yet  poor  as  the  Britons  were, 
and  feldom  united  with  each  other,  they  were  not  fubdued  without 
making  a  gallant  and  obftinate  refiftance.  If  the  conqueft  was  fo  dif- 
ficult in  their  ftate  of  poverty  and  difunion,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted 

"  Henry's  Hift.  of  Great  Britain,  vol,  i.  p.  206. 

*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  15,  s  Ibid. 

that 
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that  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  repelled  then-  invaders,  had 
they  been  the  fubjefts  of  one  monarch  poffefled  of  valour  and  ability 
in  war,  and  enjoying  an  income  fufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to 
reward  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  his  fubjefts.  But,  in  the  words  of 
Tacitus,  "  they  rarely  united  their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy ; 
*'  and  by  this  means,  while  each  community  fought  feparately,  they 
*•'  were  all  fucceffively  fubdued  *." 


CHAP.       II. 

Vf  the  Revenues  of  Britain  under  the  Romun  Governtnejit. 

1 N  examining  the  various  political  diftindions  between  ancient  and 
modern  nations,  none  is  more  ftriking,  or  perhaps  better  intitled  to 
attention,  than  the  great  dilproportion  between  them,  in  regard  to 
their  public  revenues.  It  is  a  fingular  and  aftonifliing  circumftance, 
that  the  province  of  Gaul  alone  fliould  have  been  able,  about  a  century 
ago,  to  maintain  a  body  of  men  equal  to  the  whole  military  and 
naval  eftablifhments  of  the  Roman  empire  ' ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  revenues  of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Great  Britain, 
joined  together,  are  at  this  time  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  income 
of  that  empire,  when  it  was  moft  flourilhing  and  moft  extended  \ 

It  is  natural  to  afcribe  this  circumftance,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  and  the  great  increafe  of  fpecie  in  confequence  of 
that  event  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  fuch  an  increafe  muft 
have  enabled  modern  nations  to  pay,  with  greater  facility,  the  demands 

*  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  12.  Tliofe  who  wifli  farther  information  with  regard  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  may  confult  Campbell's  Political  Survey,  bookiv.  ch.  1. 
and  Henry's  Hift.  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

'   Gibbon's  HilK  vol.  i.   p.  18. 

^  A  great  modern  hiftorian  calculates  the  amount  of  the  Roman  revenue  at  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  our  money.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  But  it  muft  have  be- 
come more  confider.ible,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  when  a  generr,!  fyftem 
of  exaction  was  fpread  over  the  whole  empire. 

of 
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of  their  reifpeilive  governments.  But  notwithftanding  the  great  influx 
of  money  into  Europe,  fince  the  fuccefsful  difcoveries  of  Columbus, 
xmlefs  ancient  hiftorians  deceive  us,  more  fpecie  muft  have  aclually 
exifted  in  the  various  {provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  during  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  or  of  Trajan,  than  now  circulates  in  the  three  mo- 
narchies above-mentioned  ;  and  confequently  other  caufes,  perhaps  the 
following  in  particular,  muft  have  produced  fo  great  a  dilproportion. 

A  warlike  nation  Uke  the  Romans  confidered  commerce,  and  the  arts 
depending  on  it,  as  but  fecondary  objects  of  attention.  With  them 
valour  in  war,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  jurifprudence  and  political  in- 
tcrefts  of  their  country,  were  the  only  eftimable  qualilications ;  whilftthe 
fkill  neceflary  for  carrying  on  traffic,  was  looked  upon  in  a  light  the 
moft  contemptible.  The  profefTion  of  a  merchant  being  held  in  difre- 
pute,  it  was  purfued  by  none  who  had  fpirit  or  abilities  calculated  for 
more  popular  and  refpedable  employments :  hence  little  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  commercial  exertions.  The  principles  of  trade  were 
but  little  known,  and  inftead  of  any  addition  and  improvement  to  the 
progrefs  made  by  other  nations  of  antiquity,  the  difcoveries  they  had 
brought  to  light  were  negleded,  and  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  they  had 
difplayed,  remained  unrivaled  by  their  conquerors.  But  in  modern 
times  the  cafe  is  different :  trade  is  no  longer  confidered  as  difhonourable ; 
it  is  undertaken  by  men  of  the  greateil  capacity,  and  of  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  characters  ;  the  principles  of  commerce  are  developed,  and 
thoroughly  underftood  :  a  fpirit  of  induftry  is  excited  ;  the  efforts  of 
the  merchant  and  of  the  manufacturer  meet  with  every  pofTible  coun- 
tenance and  fupport  :  a  new  ftruggle  has  arifen  among  nations,  and  the 
conteft  is,  not  only  who  fhall  acquire  the  greateft  extent  of  territory, 
but  alfo  who  fhall  poffefs  the  greatefl  number  of  active  and  induftrious 
fubjeCts.  The  confequence  is,  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  general 
wealth  of  thofe  countries  where  fuch  objeCts  have  been  attended  to ; 
and  hence  they  have  been  enabled  to  furnifh  a  greater  revenue  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  State. 

The  extcnfion  of  paper  credit,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  public  debts, 
are  alfo  circumftances  which  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  increafe  the 
oftenfible  income  of  feveral  modern  nations.  By  the  eafier  circulation 
which  paper-money  and  credit  produced,  individuals  are  better  enabled 
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to  pay  the  public  burdens  impofed  upon  them.  If  taxes  were  paid  in 
kind,  as  is  ftill  the  cafe  in  poor  and  uncultivated  countries,  paper-money 
would  be  of  lefs  advantage  to  individuals  or  to  the  Public.  But  as  the 
exchequer  muft  have  money  from  the  people,  and  as  it  receives  with 
equal  facility  paper-money  and  fpecie,  the  increafe  of  the  one,  in  a 
financial  view,  is  equally  ufeful  as  a  proportionable  addition  to  the 
other. 

In  a  country  where  taxes  are  laid  upon  articles  of  confumption,  and 
where  the  intereft  of  the  national  incumbrances  is  paid  chiefly  to  the 
natives,  the  public  debt  itfelf  contributes  to  the  increafe  of  the  revenue. 
This  feeming  paradox,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  In  Britain, 
for  example,  every  individual  who  confumes  his  income,  mufl  pay,  ia 
taxes  to  the  State,  about  one-fifth  part  of  what  he  expends.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  paid  to  the  natives  of  this  country  eieht  millions  per  an- 
num^ as  the  intereft  of  their  fhare  of  the  national  debt,  a  fifth  part  of 
that  fum,  or  one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  will  be  repaid 
by  thofe  creditors  in  taxes  to  the  very  government  from  which  it  is 
received.  This  circumftance  greatly  contributes  to  render  our  national 
incumbrances  much  lefs  burthenfome  than  otherwlfe  they  would  be.  A 
new  debt  thus  produces  a  new  fource  of  revenue,  at  leaft  in  proportion 
as  the  annual  intereft  of  fuch  a  debt  is  paid  to  the  natives  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Though  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  cannot  boaft,  like  the  an- 
cient Romans,  of  contiguous  provinces  fubje£t  to  their  yoke,  yet  at  the 
fame  time  they  enjoy  diftant  colonies  and  pofleffions,  which,  in  many 
refpe£ts,  are  equally  beneficial.  The  furplus  of  the  products  of  thefe 
pofleflions,  after  maintaining  their  inhabitants,  it  is  well  known,  centre 
in  the  capital.  The  commerce  carried  on  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies,  furnifties  income  and  employment  to  many  indivi- 
duals in  the  former,  who  are  thus  better  enabled  to  pay  the  burdens  to 
which  they  are  fubjed:.  The  vi^ealthieft  colonifts  are  in  general  fond 
of  refiding  at  the  feat  of  government,  and  contribute,  by  the  taxes 
levied  on  their  confumption,  to  increafe  the  income  of  the  State ;  and 
in  fome  cafes,  fuch  colonies  pay  no  inconfiderable  fum  (after  fup- 
porting  their  own  eftablilhraents)  into  the  coffers  of  their  fove- 
reign. 

Not 
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Not  only  have  means  been  invented  to  increafe  the  wealth,  the  in- 
duftry,  and  the  refources  of  nations  in  modern  times,  but  better  modes 
have  alfo  been  devifed  for  raifmg  public  revenues. 

The  ancient  Romans  Ihewed  no  mercy  to  the  nations  they  conquer- 
ed. No  fooner  were  the  natives  completely  difarmed,  and  a  little 
inured  to  the  yoke,  than  they  found  how  fatal  it  was  to  be  fubje£t  to 
diftant  rulers,  ignorant  of  their  fituation,  and  carelefs  of  their  com- 
plaints. Provided  a  revenue  was  raifed,  they  were  little  anxious  about 
the  means  by  which  it  was  effected  :  but  tyranny  defeats  its  own  ob- 
je<ft ;  and  thofe  countries  are  uniformly ,  the  moft  produdive  of  re- 
venue, where  there  is  the  lead  oppreffion,  and  where  the  greatefl:  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  happinels  and  profperity  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  propofed  to  give  any  particular  account  of  the  Roman  fyftem 
of  taxation,  as  it  is  a  fubjedl  which  belongs  more  properly  to  the  Ro- 
man, than  to  the  Britifh  hiftory,    and  would  require  a  performance  of 
no  contemptible  fize  to  elucidate.      It  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe  to  remark,  that  the  taxes  paid  by  Britain,  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire,  were  partly  levied  in  kind,  and  partly  in  money :  that 
thofe  who  paid  taxes  in  kind,  were  obliged  to  furnifh  about  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,   and  to  carry  the  quantity  they  were 
rated  at,  to  any  diftance  however  great,  according  to  the  fuppofed  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  State,  or  to  the  caprice  of  thofe  who  were  in  power  :  that 
fo  heavy  a  duty  was  laid   upon  cattle   (in  which  Britain  particularly 
abounded),  that,  joined  to  other  grievances,  it   was   the   occafion  of  a 
very  dangerous  revolt,  which  was  not  extinguilhed  but  with  the  greateft 
difficulty :   that  heavy  culloms  were  paid  upon  goods   both   imported 
and  exported  :    that  the  proprietors   of  mines   were   obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  fliare  of  their  profits,   for  the  benefit  of  the  State :    that  a  duty 
was  laid  upon  commodities  fold  by  audlion,  or  in  the  public  market 
above  a  certain  value  :  that  capitation  taxes  were  rigoroufly  executed  ; 
to  which  might  be  added  a  variety  of  other  imports  on  legacies,   flaves, 
houfes,  pillars,  hearths,  air,  artifts,  animals,  and  other  articles  too  tedious 
to  mention  ':    "Nay,   fuch,  it  was  faid,    is  the  exquifite   tyranny,   and 

^  See  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  237.      Campbell's  Political  Sur- 
vey, Book  iv.  chap.  2.     Whitaker's  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

C  2  "  infatiable- 
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"  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Romans,  that  they  extort  taxes  even  from  the^ 
"  dead  * ;"  alluding  to  a  duty  upon  the  body  of  the  deceafed,  before  it 
was  fufFered  to  be  buried. 

At  firft,  the  income  of  the  province  of  Britain  did  not  pay  the  whole 
expence  of  the  eftablifhment ';  but  it  came  at  length  to  be  fo  confider- 
able,  as  to  furnifh  the  Imperial  treafury  with  fome  valuable  remittances. 
It  is  fuppofed  by  a  modern  hiftorian,  who  founds  his  calculations  upon 
the  authority  of  Lipfius,  that  the  whole  revenue  could  not  be  lefs  than 
two  millions  of  pounds  fterling  *.  Our  information,  however,  as  to  the 
finances  of  the  Roman  empire  in  general,  and  in  particular  with  regard 
to  the  fpecific  fum  drawn  from  each  different  province,  is  too  fcanty 
and  defedive  to  furnifh  us  with  the  materials  neceffary  to  form  any 
exa£t  computation. 


CHAP.      III. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England^  during  the  government  of  the^ 

Saxons. 

17  ROM  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  to  the  invafion  of  Eng- 
land  by  William  of  Normandy,  comprizes  a  period  of  about 
fix  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  aniEra  diftinguilhed  above  all  others  in 
the  Englifh,  and  perhaps  in  any  other  hiftory,  for  perpetual  wars,  ra- 
vages, and  bloodflied. 

On  the  final  retreat  of  the  Romans,  the  northern  parts  of  England 
were  laid  wafle  by  the  defultory,  but  deftrudlive  incurfions  of  the  Scots 
and  Pids.  Upon  their  repulfion,  a  defperate  and  fatal  difpute  arofe, 
between  the  original  natives  of  the  country,  and  the  Saxons,  their  auxi- 
liaries.    The  latter  had  no  fooner  fecured  the  moll  fertile  provinces  of 

♦  Xiphil.  ex  Dione  Nicolo,  in  Nerone.  s  Appian.  in  Pref.  p.  3. 

*  Henry's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  But  Campbell  fays,  that  it  is  impoffible  at  pre- 
fent,  to  form  any  probable  guefs,  of  the  Roman  income  from  this  ifland.  Political  Sur- 
vey, vol.  ii.  p.  493,  note  9. 

the 
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the  Ifland,  than  the  little  kingdoms  into  which  they  were  divided,  be- 
gan to  contend  with  each  other,  for  the  fole  poffeffion  and  intire  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  This  important  difpute  was  no  fooner 
brought  to  a  conclufion,  than  the  Saxons  were  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
enemy,  who  harafled  their  coafts  with  the  moft  deftrudive  inroads,, 
and,  after  much  flaughter,  compelled  them  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Denmark.  At  laft,  "William  of  Normandy,  boldly  determin- 
ed to  attempt  another  revolution,  and  aiSlually  fecured  for  himfelf  and- 
his  pofterity,  the  government  of  a  country,  thus  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  fo  many  conquerors,  who  were  fuccelTively  vanquifhed  in  their 
turn. 

Little  or  no  advantage  could  arife  from  a  review  of  the  reigns,  or  an 
account  of  the  revenues,  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  monarchs, 
■who,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  wielded  the  fceptre  of  England  during 
the  ^ra  above  mentioned.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  general  fketch 
of  the  refources  from  which  their  income  arofe,  without  entering  into 
minute  and  unimportant  dietails. 

The  demefnes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  were  vei*y  great:  which 
IS  a  circumftance  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  were  founded  by  Chieftains,  who  commanded  troops  attached 
to  them  by  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  who  were  born  with  an  hereditary- 
regard  for  the  flvmily  they  reprefented,  or  were  led  to  join  in  the  in- 
curfion  from  the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  their  courage,  charadter, 
and  good  condu£t.  In  other  words,  they  were  the  heads  of  clans 
or  little  tribes,  fuch  as  now  exift  among  the  Tartars,  and  fome  veftiges 
of  which  flill  remain  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Such  command- 
ers, it  is  probable,  would  claim  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  territory  that 
was  conquered ;  and  as,  befides  the  plaufiblllty  of  their  original  pre- 
tenfions,  it  was  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  that  many  advan- 
tages refulted  from  fubordination  on  the  one  hand,  and  pre-eminence 
on  the  other,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  new  acquilition  would  be  given  to  the  leader,  not  only  to  preferve 
£o  ufeful  a  pre-eminence,  but  alfo  to  fupport  the  dignity  cf  his  office,, 
and  to  reward  his  valour  in  the  field.  Thus  each  petty  monarch  of 
the  Heptarchy  came  to  be  pofleffed  of  a  landed  eftate  of  great  value  and 
extent ;  and  when  all  the  domains  of  thefe  differeat  kingdcmSj  united 
4.  to 
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to  enrlcli  one  fovereign,  the  whole  muft  have  yielded  a  very  confi- 
derable  revenue. 

The  power  of  a  monarch  to  determine  queftions  litigated  among  his 
fubjeds,  is  one  of  the  firft  prerogatives  with  which  he  is  entrufted. 
Employed  in  diftributing  juftice  among  the  people,  in  procefs  of  time 
he  is  accounted  the  preferver  and  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and 
gradually  becomes  intitled  to  a  fhare  of  the  fines,  impofed  upon  thofe, 
who  difturb  the  quiet  and  good  order  of  his  government.  Among  the 
Saxons  and  other  northern  nations,  criminals  of  every  defcription,  were 
only  fubject  to  pecuniary  punifhments,  in  proportion  to  the  fuppofed 
atrocioufnefs  of  their  offences :  nay,  30,000  thrimfas  were  fuppofed  to  bea 
fufficient  atonement  for  the  unpremeditated  murderof  a  monarch,  of  which 
15,000  were  paid  to  his  kindred,  and  15,000  went  into  the  public  ftock, 
or  enriched  his  fucceflbr  '.  Among  a  rude  and  licentious  people,  fuch 
as  the  Saxons,  it  is  probable  that  crimes  of  every  dye  and  denomination 
were  not  unfrequent ;  and,  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  mulds  im- 
pofed on  the  offenders  belonged  to  the  king,  it  muft  have  added  not  a 
little  to  his  income. 

By  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  there 
were  three  important  duties,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
Tiodd  Necejfitas,  to  which  every  proprietor  of  land  was  fubjedl:.  At  firfl, 
they  were  exacted  in  kind,  and  every  individual  was  obliged  to  appear 
in  perfon,  when  legally  called  upon,  for  the  purpofe  of  repelling  the 
enemy,  of  conftrudting  fortreffes  for  the  public  defence,  or  repairing 
the  bridges  neceffary  for  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  Such 
fervices,  both  for  the  advantage  of  the  State,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
more  opulent  and  induftrious  members,  were  gradually  converted  into 
money  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  taxes  known  under  the  name  of  Hcregeld^ 
Burg-bote  and  Br'ig-bote^  which  it  appears  were  occafionally  levied  by 
the  Saxon  monarchs  % 

'  Bifhop Fleetwood  fChion.  prec.  p.  29.)  fuppofes  30,000  thrimfas  to  be  equal  to 
150  Saxon  pounds  of  filver.  Hume  (Append,  vol.  i.  p.  219.)  converts  this  fine  into 
1300I.  of  our  money.  But  another  hiftorian  calculates  it  only  at  £.  351  :  1 1  :  3. 
Henry's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  Rapin  remarks,  that  wilful  tiiiirder 
was  puniftied,  not  by  a  fine,  but  with  death. 

*  The  word  Bote,  in  the  Saxon  language,  fignifies  to  repair;  Rapin's  Hiftory,  vol.  i. 
p.  119,  note  3. 

But 
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But  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the  perfonal  fervlces  of 
the  people,  were  not  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  againft  the 
incurfions  of  the  Danes.      They  naturally  began  their  depredations  in 
the  weakeft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  flattered  themfelves  with 
the  greatefl:  booty,  or  where  they  were  the  leaft  expe£ted  ;   and  as  their 
progrefs  was  marked  with  every  fpecies  of  devaftation  and  horror,   it 
was  found  neceffary,  when  the  kingdom  was  unable  or  unprepared  to 
oppofe  them,  to   purchafe   their  departure  almoft  on  any  terms.      In 
order  to  raife  the  money  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  each  hide  of  land  ' 
(of  which  it  is  faid  there  were  243,600  during  the  Saxon  government) 
was  made  fubjed  to  a  tax  of  one  fhilling  or  more,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar   exigencies  of  the   times.       This  impofition,    which   was  called 
Danegeld,  or  Dane-money,  was  firft  raifed  by  Ethelred,  an7io  991,  and 
enabled  him  to  purchafe  an  ignominious  truce  from  the  Danes,  for  the 
fum  of  jT.  10,000,    equal   to  about  ;^.  300,000  of  our  modern   money. 
Anno  994,  a  fimilar  agreement  was  made  at  the  price  of  ^,  16,000  *. 
But  fuch  bribes  only  ferved  to  expofe  the  miferable  Saxons  to  frefh  in- 
fults,  and  greater  extortion.      For  gratifying  the  avarice  increafed  the 
hopes,  and  fwelled  the  demands  of  the  invaders ';   and,  on  the  whole, 
thefe  events  furnifh  an  ufeful  leflxDU  to  other  nations,  not  to  truft  for  their 
fafety  and  prote£lion,  to  the  wealth  they  are  pofTefled  of,  but  rather  to 
depend  on  the  vigour  of  their  couucils,^  and  their  valour  in  the  field. 

^  A  hide  of  land  is  by  fome  authors  calculated  to  he  as  as  much  as  one  plough  can 
manage  in  a  year.  Bede  fixes  it  at  the  quantity  neceflary  to  maintain  a  family.  Some 
are  fo  particular  as  to  fay  that  it  contained  one  hundred  acres  ;  others  again  alTert,  that  the 
number  of  acres  was  uncertain.  This  tax  was  fometimes  called  Hidagium.  See  Mort. 
Hift.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Brady  (Hift.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  270,  note) 
fays,  that  there  were  about  274,950  hides  of  land  in  England,  See  alfo  Lytt.  Hiftorv 
of  Henry  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

*  See  Brady's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

5  The  tributepaid  to  the  Danes  anno  1002,  was  ^^.24,000;  anno  1007,  j^. 36,000  ;  anm 
1012,  ^.  48,000.  The  laft  tribute  of  this  kind  raiftd  for  the  purpofe  of  bribing  the  Danes, 
was  anno  1018,  when  Canute  exafled  the  fum  of  j^.  72,000  from  the  kingdom  in  gene- 
ral, and  about  ^T.  1 1,000  from  the  city  of  London  befides,  with  a  view  of  rewarding  his 
Danifli  followers,  and  of  inducing  them  to  leave  England,  which,  without  fome  pecuniary 
recompence,  would  not  eafily  have  been  effeded.  Brady's  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  i, 
p.  123. 
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At  firft,  this  tax  was  laid  on  folely  to  bribe  the  Danes  to  defift  from 
their  depredations ;  but  afterwards,  under  the  pretence  of  making  pre- 
parations to  prevent  their  inroads,  it  became  an  annual  branch  of  the 
revenue,  and  was  levied  by  the  fuccefTors  of  Ethelred,  until  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  a?i7io  1 05 1,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  popular,  not  only 
aboliihed  it,  but  reftored  to  the  feveral  proprietors  from  whom  it  had 
been  colleded,  as  much  of  the  produce  of  the  tax  as  remained  in  the 
exchequer  *.  It  will  be  feen,  in  a  future  period  of  the  hiftory  of  our 
revenue,  that  this  odious  and  oppreffive  burden  was  revived  by  William 
the  Norman  ;  a  circumftance  which  greatly  contributed  to  render  him 
obnoxious  to  the  Englifh. 

It  is  impofhble  to  form  any  accurate  calculation  of  the  income  that 
would  arife  from  thefe  and  other  fources  of  revenue  \  which  the  king 
of  England  enjoyed  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons,  to  the  deftrudion 
of  the  Heptarchy,  and  from  thence  to  the  Norman  Conqueft.  It  is 
computed  that  the  tax  called  Danegeld,  at  the  rate  of  a  fhilling  for  each 
hide  of  land;  raifed  1 2,1 80  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  point  of  real  value 
to  ;^.  360,000  of  our  modern  money  ;  and  confequently  the  tax  laid  on 
by  Canute  a/ino  1018,  amounting  to  83,000  Saxon  pounds,  was  equal 
to  a  modern  land  tax  of  two  millions  and  a  half.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, too  great  a  burden  for  the  country  to  bear ;  and  Danegeld,  until 
the  reign  of  "William  the  Norman,  never  afterwards  exceeded  four 
fhillings  per  hide  ;  but  whatever  was  the  income  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs  (when  they  pofTeffed  abilities  adequate  to  their  fituation),  their 
revenue  amply  furnifhcd  them  with  the  means  of  being  refpedted  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  enabled  a  prince  pofTeffed  of  Alfred's  genius 
and  capacity,  to  rival  the  fame,  and  to  fhare  in  the  immortality,  of  the 
greateft  heroes  and  legiflators  of  antiquity  '. 

CHAP. 

*  See  Webb's  account  of  Danegeld.  Madox  Excheq.  chap.  xvii.  p.  i.  Mort. 
Hift.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

'  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Saxon  monarchs  exafled  fome  taxes  of  a  feudal  nature,  par- 
ticularly reliefs,  then  known  under  the  name  of  heriots.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome 
cuftoms  were  paid  on  merchandife,  and  fome  profit  drawn  from  vacant  benefices. 

8  We  are  told  that  Alfred  divided  his  revenue  into  two  parts  :  he  referved  one  part 
for  himfelf,  the  ether  he  gave  to  the  poor.  His  own  fhare  was  thrown  into  three  di- 
*jfions,  which  he  expended,  in  maintaining  his  houfehold,  in  paying  his  architefls,  and 

other 
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CHAP.       IV. 

Ge?ieral    Vieiio    of  the  ancient    Revenue  of  the  Crown  of 

England. 

TTNDER  every  great  political  fyftem  of  government  there  are  four 
principal  fources  of  public  revenue.  The  firft  is,  the  income  de- 
rived from  property  vefted  in  the  public  ;  the  fecond,  the  emoluments 
of  certain  lucrative  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  fovereignty  ;  the  third, 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  people  ;  the  fourth,  taxes  or  imports, 
not  fpontaneoufly  given,  but  legally  exadied.  From  one  or  other  of 
thefe  great  fources  all  public  revenue  muft  arife.  Without  entering 
into  any  particular  difcuffion  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  re- 
fpeftively  founded,  or  enquiring  v^'here  they  are  peculiarly  produdive, 
or  which  of  them  are  the  lead  burthenfome  to  a  nation,  the  fole  intent 
of  the  prefent  chapter  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  fources  from 
which  the  ancient  revenue  of  the  Crown  of  England  was  derived  ; 
including  alfo  the  firft  dawning  of  our  prefent  fyflem  of  taxation. 


I.      Property  vefted  in  the  Sovereign. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  obferved,  that  the  royal  domains  of  '•  Crown 
the  Saxon  monarchs  were  veiy  confiderable.     It  is  faid,  that  the  crown 
was  poffefTed  of  1422  manors,  befides  other  lands  and  quit  rents,  in  the 
time  of  Edward   the  ConfeiTor ;    and  great  additions  mufl  have   ai'ifea 

other  curious  workmen,  and  in  penfions  to  Grangers  united  to  Iiis  court,  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  fubjects.  The  portion  of  his  revenue  appropriated  for  charitable  ufes,  was 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  firft  was  afligned  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  general ;  the 
fecond,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monafleries  he  had  founded  ;  the  third,  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  profeflbrs  and  fcholars  at  Oxford  ;  the  fourth,  for  poor  monks,  whe- 
ther Englifh  or  foreigners.     Hearne's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  204. 

Such  as  wifh  to  be  more  fully  informed  with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  England  under 
the  Saxon  government,  may  confult  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
Campbell's  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  and  Stuart's  Hiflorical  DiiTertation  on  the 
Eiigiifh  Conftitution,  p.  105.   137.  and  142. 

D  from 
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from  the  confifcated  eftates  of  thofe  who  fupported  Harold,  or  who 
were  afterwards  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  tyranny  of  the  con- 
queror. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  original  value  and  extent  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  crown,  and  however  great  the  acceffions  which  it  might  re- 
ceive, and  though  the  ftrifteft  laws  were  enadled  to  prevent  its  aliena- 
tion, and  to  check  encroachments,  yet  the  royal  domains  of  England 
have  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  hardly  a 
veftige  now  remains  of  the  extenfive  property  which  V/illlam  I.  and  his 
fucceffors  were  pofTeffed  of.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  when 
great  eftates  are  with  difficulty  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  fa- 
milies of  private  individuals,  it  cannot  be  expefted,  that  property  much 
more  valuable  and  extenfive  can  be  long  preferved  from  the  artful  ra- 
pacity of  needy  favourites,  the  natural  profufion  of  courts,  or  the  ne- 
gligence and  treachery  of  their  officers. 

2.  Forefts.  The  royal  forefts  yielded  no  diredl  or  certain  revenue  to  the  crown  : 

an  income  could  not  be  expefted  from  wafte  lands  fet  apart  for  deer 
and  other  animals  of  the  chace,  and  deftined  not  for  the  king's  profit, 
but  for  his  recreation  and  amufement.  However,  as  many  laws  were 
pafled,  and  particular  courts  and  officers  were  appointed,  for  preferving 
the  royal  game,  and  as  thofe  who  trefpafl'ed  upon  the  royal  forefts, 
were  liable  to  heavy  fines  and  amerciaments,  profufe  and  needy  monarchs 
were  thence  enabled  to  raife  confiderable  fums  from  fuch  of  their 
fubjefts  as  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  '.  This  mode  of  rainng 
money  was  often  complained  of  as  oppreffive.  It  fell  into  difufe  about 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  indeed  was  totally  incompatible  with  the 
nature  and  principles  of  a  free  conftitution. 

;.  Mines.  The  only  remaining  Ipecies  of  property  which  the  crown  of  Eng- 

land was  intitled  to,  vras  a  right  to  all  the  mines  of  gold  and  iilver  dif- 
covered  in  the  kingdom  :  nay,  it  was  contended,  that  if  the  fmalleft 
quantity  whatever  of  thefe  precious  metals  was  dlfcovered  in  a  mine,  it 
inftantly  became  the  property  of  the  monarch.     This  harfh  and  im- 

'  The  kino;  pofTeHed  fixtv-eight  forefts,  thirteen  chafes,  and  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  parks  in  dhTerent  parts  of  England,  which,  confidering  the  extreme  paffion  of  the 
Englifh  and  Normans  for  hunting,  were  fo  many  fnares  laid  for  the  people,  by  which 
they  were  allured  into  trefpafles,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  arbitrary  and  rigorous 
laws.     Hume,  Appendix  ii.   vol.  a-  p.  136. 

politic 
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politic  Idea,  was  not  completely  effaced,  until  It  was  ena(£led  foon  after 
the  Revolution,  that  the  crown  fhould  only  be  intitled  to  purchafe  the 
ore  at  a  certain  fixed  price  * ;  and  even  that  provifion  was  of  too  unpo- 
pular a  nature  to  he  carried  into  practice. 


2.     Lucrative  Prerogatives. 

The  prerogatives  of  a  fovereign  are  certain  rights  annexed  to  the 
royal  dignity  with  which  he  is  inverted  '.  They  are  privileges  entrufted 
to  him  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  public  ;  and,  as  they  are  pro- 
perly confined  to  the  fovereign,  and  ought  not  to  be  fhared  by  any  of 
his  fubjeds,  they  are  fometimes  attended  with  lucrative  advantages, 
and  have  yielded,  when  at  their  greateft  height,  no  inconfiderable 
revenue. 

The  king,  in  particular,  by  the  laws  of  England,  was  accounted  Right  of 
the  fovereign  lord,  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  king-  ^^'■^^^°^^'- 
dom.  It  was  fuppoled  that  every  portion  of  the  foil  was  at  firft  granted 
by  the  crown,  and  was  holden  of  it,  fubjecSl  to  military  fervices.  "  The 
"  intention  of  this  fi»5tion  was,  to  enable  the  king,  by  his  royal  prero- 
"  gative,  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  whenever  it  might 
"  be  neceffary  ;  and  every  holder  of  land  was  thus  obliged  to  maintain 
"  the  king's  title,  and  to  defend  his  territories  with  equal  vigour  and 
"  fealty,  as  if  he  had  received  his  eftate  upon  that  exprefs  condition  *." 
But  this  fyftcm,  originally  intended  for  the  public  protedlion  and  fecu- 
rlty,  was  afterwards  made  a  pretext  to  introduce  apian  of  tyranny  and 
oppreffion  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  hiftory. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  proprietor  of  every  eftate  In  the  kingdom,   Efcuage. 
In  proportion  to  its  extent,  was  burdened  with  military  fervices  ;  for 
which,  in  procefs  of  time,  a  certain  fum  of  rrioney  was  taken,  by  way 
of  fine  or  commutation,  called  efcuage  \     2.  He  was   alfo  fubjed:  to   Qi!"':  rents. 

*  I  Will,  and  M.  fefT.  i.  c.  30.     5  Will,  and  M.  c.  6. 

'  Black.  Comm.  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  239,  7th  edit. 
■'  Ibid.   vol.  ii.  p.  51.  53,  &c. 

'  Efcuage  is  derived  from  efcu  (French)    a  fhield  ;   and  efcuage  was  a  certain  fum  of 
money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  fervice  of  the  fhield. 

D  2  certain 
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certain  annual  payments  or  rents  in  money,  laid  on  as  a  mark  of  the 
lord's  pre-eminence,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  vaflal  in  perpetual  re- 
Aids,  membrance  of  his  feudal  fubordination.  3.  He  was  obliged,  under 
the  name  of  a'lds^  to  give  pecuniary  affiftance  when  neceffary,  to  ran- 
fom  the  king's  perfon  if  taken  prifoner,  to  furnilh  a  portion  to  his 
daughter,  and  to  contribute  to  the  expence  incurred  on  making  his 
Relief.  eldeft  fon  a  knight.  4.  It  was  fuppofed,  upon  the  death  of  the 
feudal  poiTeflbr,  that  the  eflate  ought  to  revert  into  the  hands  of  the 
fuperior  lord,  and  under  that  pretence  it  was  contended,  that  the  new 
vaffal  ought  to  make  him  a  prcfent  of  a  fuit  of  armour  (which,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  reckoned  peculiarly  valuable),  or  to  pay  a  fine  under 
the  name  of  relief;  to  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  an  addition  was 
made  z?\\t^ primer  Je'ifin,  intitling  the  king  to  demand  from  the  heir  of 
any  of  his  tenants  /;/  capite,  who  died  feized  of  a  knight' s-fee,  one 
Wardlhip.  year's  profit,  upon  his  being  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  eftate.  5.  If  the 
heir  was  under  age  at  the  death  of  his  predeceflbr,  the  king  was  in- 
trufted  with  the  it^ardJJjip,  or  the  cuftody  both  of  his  perfon  and  eftate, 
and  enjoyed  the  income  which  it  yielded,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  confequently  was  able  to  perform  the  fervices 
ftipulated  for  his  feud.  If  the  heir  was  a  female,  flie  came  of  age  at  fix- 
teen  years,  being  then  fuppofed  capable  of  marrying  a  hufband  who 
Marriage.  might  adl  in  her  ftead.  6.  If  the  poITefTors  of  feudal  eftates  had  the 
power  of  entering  into  matrimonial  connexions  during  their  minority, 
according  to  their  own  fancy  and  humour,  they  might  introduce  into 
the  joint  poffeffion  of  the  Jief  an  enemy  of  the  lord  ;  perhaps  one  de- 
fcended  from  a  family  w'ith  whom  he  had  an  hereditary  variance  ^ 
Upon  this  ground,  the  feudal  fuperior  was  invefted  with  fome  degree 
of  control  over  the  ward's  marriage,  and  at  length  the  right  of  felling 
the  ward  in  marriage,  or  of  receiving  the  price  or  value  of  the  mitcli,. 
Fine  of  alie-  ^as  confirmed  by  an  exprefs  adl  of  the  Icgillature.  7.  It  was  afferted 
n.uioa.  |)y  (-i^jg  feudal  lawyers,  that  v^'hen  the  king  gave  an  eftate  to  be  holdea 
of  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  it  was  a  gift  to  a  choferi  and  fele£led  in- 
dividual, which  no  other  perfon  ought  to  be  put  in  pofleffion  of,  with- 
out his  privity  and  confent ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  infringe  upon  this, 
effential  ftipulation,    by  alienating  the  lands  to  a  ftranger,  ought  to  be 

*'  Dalrymple  on  Feud.  Prop.   chap.  ii.  feci.  2.    4th  edit,  p.  38. 

2  attended 
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attended  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  grant  ^     This  right  was  exerclfed 

with  great  feverity,  daring   feveral  reigns   in   the  earner  part  of  the 

Englifh  hiftory,   until   at  laft   it  was  determined   by  flat.  Edward  III. 

c.  12,  that  one  third  of  the  yearly  vahie  of  the  lands  fhould  be  paid  by 

way  oi  Jine,  for  a  licence  of  alienation  ;   but  if  the  tenants  prefumed  to 

aliene  without  a  licence,  that  they  fhould   be  liable  to  a  full  year's  rent 

.   of  the  eftate.     8.  Efcheat  was  the  laft  fruit  or  incident  refulting  from  the    Efcheat, 

feudal  fyftem.     It  was  a  fpecies  of  confifcation  \    by  which   the  feud 

reverted  to  the  foverelgn,    either  from  the  delinquency  of  the  vafl'al 

(wjio  held  it  under  the   implied   condition  that  he  fhould    not   prove 

guilty  of  any  a£t  of  felony  or  treafon),  or  in  conlequence  of  his  dying 

without  an  heir  either  fit  to  perform  the  ftipulated  fervices,    or  intitled 

by  the  original  grant  to  fucceed  to  the  feud. 

Such  was  the  heavy  and  complicated  fyflem  of  pcrfonal  flavery,  and 
of  financial  opprefhon,  to  which  this  countiy  was  lubjed,  from  the  in- 
vafion  of  William  the  Norman,  until  the  reftoration  of  the  regal  go- 
vernment in  the  year  1660.  Fortunately,  by  12  Car.  2.  chap.  24.  the 
whole  fabric  was  demoliflied  at  one  blow,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  juft 
aftonifhment  how  a  nation  who  gloried  in  its  freedom,  and  boafted  of 
the  mildnefs  and  benignity  of  its  laws,  could  f'uffer  Itfelf  to  be  loaded 
for  fo  many  centuries  with  a  burden,  which,  notwithftanding  Ibrae 
partial  mitigations,  feems  to  have  been  almoft  infupportable.  This, 
among  many  other  examples  which  might  be  produced  from  hiftory, 
clearly  evinces  how  flrongly  men  are  rivetted  to  ancient  ufages,  and 
how  difEtult  it  is  to  bring  about  any  material  innovation,  however 
falutary  it  may  prove. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  advantages  attending  the  right  of  feig- 
nlory :  for,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  kingdom,  the  fovercign  claimed 
all  bona  vacantia^  or  goods  to  the  property  of  which  no  other  perfba 
had  any  legal  pretenfion.  Upon  this  principle  chiefly,  the  king  of 
England  was  intitled,  i.  To  all  trcafurcs  of  money,  gold,  filver,  plate,  Trearurt'- 
or  bullion,  found  hidden  in  the  earth.  2.  To  waifs^  or  goods  ftolen  „,  ' 
and  waived,  or  thrown  av/ay  by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being 

■   Bacon's  Works,  folio  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  551. 

»  Lawyers  make  a  diilinclion  between  efcheats  and  {"orfeiture?.     See  Wright  on  Te- 
nures, p.  117.  note  X. 

apprehended. 
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apprehended,   provided  the  party  injured  did  not  exert  himfelf  in  the 
Cftrays,  puriuit    or  convidtion  of   the  offender.      3.  To    ejirays,    or  valuable 

animals  found  wandering  without  an  owner,  which,  it  is  faid,  belonged 
to  the  king,  not  only  as  bona  vacantia^  but  alfo  to  recompenfe  the 
damage  done  by  them  to  the  foil,  of  which  he  is  the  general  proprietor. 
Royal  £(h.  4.  To  certain  fifh  called  royal  on  account  of  their  fize  and  value,  if 
they  were  either  thrown  afhore  upon  the  coaft,  or  caught  fo  near  it,  as 
Goods  to   require  little  dexterity  to  kill  them.      5.  To  goods  wrecked,    if  no 

wrecked.        pjoof  could  be  made  within  a  certain  fpace  of  time  who  were  the  legal 
proprietors ;   a  privilege  perhaps  given  to  the  fovereign  with  a  view  of 
inciting  him  to  check  the  inhuman  praiftices  too   common   upon  fuch 
occafions,   when  fuch  goods  are  fuffered  to  be  pillaged  by  the  inhabit- 
Ciiftody  of     ants  of  the   coaft.      6.  To  the  annual   profits  arifing  from  the  eftates 
idiots.  of  idiots,   or  natural  fools,   after  defraying  the  expence  of  their  main- 

tenance.    For  an  idiot  was  accounted  nobody  by  the  law  :  his  effeds, 
therefore,  during  his  life,  were  confidered  as  a  fpeCies  of  bo?m  vacantia, 
and  confequently  belonged  to  the  fovereign ;    but  after  his  death,  they 
Goods  unin-   again  reverted   to  their  natural  owners.     Laftly,  To  the  perfonal,    as 
liented.  ^,^.gj|  ^^g   j^nded  property  of  every  individual,   to  whofe  inheritance  no 

juft  and  legal  claim  could  be  produced. 

However  trifling  any  advantages  arifing  from  fuch  rights  may  appear 
in  modern  times,  yet  anciently  they  were  accounted  of  confiderable 
value  and  importance.  Nor  was  it  reckoned  at  all  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  to  exercife  any  of  its  rights,  even  the  moft  obnoxious, 
provided  it  yielded  profit  to  the  exchequer. 

The  remaining  prerogatives  of  the  crown  attended  with  any  lucra- 
tive advantages,   were  either  of  a  military — ^judicial — political — inquili- 
torial — commercial,  or  ecclefiaftical  nature. 
I.  Military  The  right  of  declaring  war,  and  of  making  peace,  is  a  very  import- 

preiogatives.  ^^.^j.  prerogative,  of  old  vefted  in  the  fovereigns  of  this  country.  It  was 
originrally  given  to  the  monarch,  in  confequerice  of  his  having  ufually 
aded  as  the  general  of  the  community ;  and  it  was  fuppofed,  with 
fome  degree  of  juftice,  that  none  was  fo  capable  of  judging  when  the 
nation  was  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  war,  or  required  a  peace,  as  the 
commander  of  its  forces.  This  prerogative  was  attended  with  fome 
profit.     For,  in  confequence  of  it,  the  crown  was  intitled  to  a  {hare  of 

the 
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the  plunder  taken  in  war,  and  it  received  into  its  exchequer,  fuch 
tributes  as  the  enemies  of  the  State  were  compelled  to  pay,  in  order  to 
purchafe,  either  a  continuation  of  peace,  or  a  cefl'ation  from  hortilities. 

The  power  of  diftrihuting  juftice,  either  perfonally,  or  through  the  2-  Judicial. 
medium  of  courts  inftituted  for  that  pui-pofe,  was  another  royal  pri- 
vilege, acquired  at  an  early  period  of  fociety,  and  produdlive  of  fome 
revenue.  As  the  adminiftrator  of  the  laws,  and  guardian  of  the 
public  peace,  all  fines  and  pecuniary  punifl-iments  were  appropriated  to 
the  ule  of  the  fovereign  ;  nay,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  a  recom- 
pence  to  the  king  and  his  officers  for  their  trouble  in  adniiniflerlng 
juftice,  they  were  permitted  to  exa<fl;  fees  in  the  courfe  of  a  great 
variety  of  legal  proceedings,  the  profits  of  which  were  originally  in- 
tended for  the  royal  maintenance,  though  fmce  diverted  to  lefs  ufeful 
or  effential  purpofes. 

The  fovereign  of  England  was  accounted  the  fole  fountain  of  ho-  3.  Political, 
noui" — of  office,  and  of  privilege.  It  will  appear,  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  work,  that  this  prerogative  yielded  fome  profit  to  the  exche- 
quer ;  fome  monarchs  diipofmg  of  offices  for  money ;  others  making 
a  fale  of  titles  and  honours ;  and  in  general,  all  of  them  demanding 
pecuniary  returns  for  any  privileges  they  beftowed,  either  on  corporate 
bodies  or  individuals. 

It  was  imagined,  that  the  king  would  often  find  It  neceflary,  with.  4- J'lquifi- 
a  view  of  examining  into  the  real  'flate  and  circumftances  of  the 
country,  to  make  a  perfonal  progrefs  throughout  his  dominions ;  and, 
as  the  removal  of  the  court  would  occafion  an  unufual  demand,  at  the 
places  to  which  it  went,  for  eveiy  fpecies  of  provifions,  it  was  thought 
requifite  to  give  the  crown,  a  right  of  purchafing  neceffaries  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  houfehold,  at  an  appraifed  valuation,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  perfons,  and  even  to  force  the  fale  or  the  hire  of 
anything  peculiarly  wanted,  without  the  owner's  conient  ^  This  pre- 
rogative, vdiich  obtained  the  names  of  pi/rveyafice  and  pre-emption^  was 
afterwards  extended  to  every  fpot  where  the  royal  family  refided.  But 
the  powers  veiled  in  the  purveyors,  or  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  Hbeing  greatly  abufed,  and  indeed  becoming  every  day  lefs  requifite^ 

9  Hume's  Hillory,  vol.  v.  p.  365.  490.  547. 
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in  confequence  of  the  great  Increale  of  cultivation  and  improvement, 
and  of  the  abundance  which  neceffarily  followed,  the  whole  fight  was 
abolifhed,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  harfh  and  obnoxious  fyflem  of 
military  tenures;  and,  by  12  Car.  II.  chap.  24.  the  hereditary  ex- 
cife,  and  a  duty  on  wine  licences,  were  fettled  on  the  crown  in  their 
ftead. 

5.  Com-  The  king  was  alfo  accounted  the  arbiter  of  commerce.     In  that  capa- 

city, he  had  the  direction  and  government  of  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country.  He  alone  eftabliflied  public  marts  ;  and  he  might 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe,  the  tolls  and  other  profits  arifing  from 
them.  He  had  the  entire  regulation  of  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
the  kingdom,  a  right  that  was  attended  with  fome  profit,  until  by 
Ifatute  II  and  12  V/.  III.  chap.  20.  the  office  of  aulnager  (who  re- 
ceived certain  fees  for  meafuring  cloths  for  fale)  was  taken  away ; 
and,  as  money  is. the  medium  of  commerce,  it  was  in  confequence  of 
the  fame  prerogative,  that  the  crown  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining 
money,  and  the  gain  attending  it  '°.  Nor  were  thele  the  only  ad- 
vantages refulting  from  this  right ;  for,  in  virtue  of  adting  as  the 
arbiter  of  commerce,  the  king  claimed  the  lucrative  privilege  of  grant- 
ing patents  and  monopolies,  w^hich,  in  the  reigns  of  the  firft  monarchs 
of  the  Stuart  race,  was  particularly  abufed  :  nay,  the  poft-office  is  pro- 
perly a  mercantile  monopoly,  which  is  ftill  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  yielding  no  inconfiderable  revenue. 

6.  Ecclefn-         Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.   the  monarchs  of  England  have  been 
itical  prero-     accounted  the  head  of  their  people,  not  only  in  civil,  but  in  ecclcfiaftical 

matters  ;  and,  even  before  the  Reformation,  they  enjoyed  fome  pri- 
vileges and  revenues  from  the  church,  not,  however,  attended  with 
much  real  profit,  as  they  were  held  under  the  implied  trull  of  being 
alone  made  ufe  of  for  the  advantage  of  the"  clergy.  Without  examin- 
ing the  propriety  of  that  reftritlion,  it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  either 

'*  The  profit  of  coinage  was  five  fliiilijigs  in  every  pound  weight  of  gold;  out  of 
which  a  fliilling,  and  fometimes  eighteen  pence,  was  given  to  the  mafter  of  tlie  Mint, 
for  liis  work  and  trouble  ;  and  a  fhilling  for  every  pound  weight  of  filver,  of  which  the 
king  referved  only  a  fourth  part  to  himfelf.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the 
feignorage  on  filver  was  raifed  to  fifteen  pence.  Sir  M.  Hales's  Sher.  Accounts, 
p.  b. 

as 
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as  head  of  the  church,  or  before  the  Reformation,  as  pofleffing  royal 
authority,  the  King  claimed  a  right,  i.  To  the  profits  of  all  archbifhop- 
rics  and  bifhoprics  during  a  vacancy.  2.  To  a  corody,  or  a  right  of 
compelling  any  of  his  bifhops  to  maintain  one  of  his  chaplainS;  or  to 
give  him  a  benefice.  3.  To  the  tythes  of  all  extra-parochial  diftridls  ; 
and  laftly,  to  the  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  the  livings  of  the  clergv, 
which  they  originally  paid  to  the  pope ;  but  which,  upon  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  his  authority  in  England,  were  demanded  by  the  King,  as  his 
fucceffor  in  clerical  fupremacy. 

Such  were  the  lucrative  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  fovereignty  of 
England,  of  which  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  give  this  brief  account, 
principally  extracted  from  the  works  of  that  learned  commentator  on 
the  laws  of  England,  Sir  William  Blackftone,  who  had  coUecled  almoft 
every  thing  that  either  has  been,  or  could  be  fiid  upon  the  fubjeft. 
The  author  flatters  himfelf,  that  from  this  fliort  ftatement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  feudal  terms,  any  obfcurlty  in  the  following  chapters 
will  be  prevented.  With  regard  to  thefe  prerogatives,  it  may  in  gene- 
ral be  remarked,  that  they  were  of  too  harfli  and  indivldlous  a  nature, 
to  be  produdllve  of  much  income,  without  occafioning  the  loudeft 
complaints  :  and  hence  it  wa;?  found  neceflary,  by  other  means,  to  provide 
a  revenue. 

III.      Voluntary  Contributions. 

When  the  income  of  the  public  is  found  inadequate  to  the  national 
expences,  it  is  natural  for  a  Monarch  poflefled  of  any  degree  of  popu- 
larity, in  the  firfl:  place  to  trufl:  to  the  voluntai"y  contributions  of  his 
fubjeds  ;  and  in  the  financial  hiftory  of  England,  it  will  be  found,  that 
various  benevolences  or  free  gifts,  were  at  difi^erent  times  paid  by  the 
people.  But  fupplies  of  fo  pi'ecarious  and  uncertain  a  nature  could 
not  be  much  depended  on  ;  and  it  was  neceflfary  at  lafl:  to  have  recourfe 
to  taxes  or  contributions,  exaded  by  the  government  of  the  country, 
without  particularly  confultlng  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  In  their  in- 
dividual capacity ;  a  fyftem  of  revenue,  which,  though,  when  abufed, 
it  has  given  birth  to  much  dlfcontent,  and  indeed  has  occafioned  many 
revolutions,  yet  has  hardly  ever  been  accompanied  either  with  much 

E  difcufl: 
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difgufl:,  or  with  great  oppreffion,  where  this  rule  has  been  invariably  ad- 
hered to,  7iever  to  exa£i  frojn  any  individual  afiim  of  money ^  which,  con- 
Jijlently  with  his  circumjlances  and  the  fittiation  of  the  public ,  he  ought 
not^  on  every  principle  ofjufice,  SPONTANEOUSLY  to  have  given. 

IV.      Taxes, 

Taxes  are  the  lafl;  legal  expedient  for  procuring  a  public  revenue,  to 
which  a  financier  can  apply.  They  were  not  unknown  in  England  prior 
to  the  Revolution  ;  but  as  they  bore  no  refemblance,  either  in  refped  to 
their  weight,  or  the  variety  and  number  of  their  branches,  to  the  im- 
menfe  farrago  of  heavy  burdens  with  which  we  are  now  loaded,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  following  general  view  of  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  will 
fuffice. 

I.  Taxes  in  The  fcarcity  of  money  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  prior  to  the  difcovery  of  America,  rendered  it  occafionally  ne- 
ceffary  to  levy  taxes  in  kind.  Of  this,  fome  inftances  occur  in  the 
.  Englifli  hiftory,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  who,  without 
either  money  or  fome  valuable  commodity,  could  not  have  carried  on 
his  bold  attempt  of  wrefting  the  crown  of  France  from  the  houfe  of 
Valois.  In  th-e  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  anno  1338,  he  procured  the 
enormous  grant  of  half  the  wool  in  England,  amounting  to  20,000 
packs,  which  was  then  worth,  according  to  fome  authors,  40  /.  a  pack,, 
and  confequently  rauft  have  brought  in  the  immenfe  fum  of  800,000  /. 
Other  hiftorians,  however,  deny  that  wool  was  at  that  time  fo  valuable. 

,- ■  JE'erfof'sJ  Poll  taxes,  by  which  a  man  is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  perfonal  ex- 

iftence,  have  always  been  accounted  peculiarly  hateful  and  oppreffive. 
It  is  well  known,  that  an  attempt  to  levy  fuch  a  tax  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  occafioned  an  infurredion  under  the  command  of  Tyler, 
Straw,  and  others,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  a  revolution";  and  al- 
moft  in  every  inftance,  when  attempted  in  England,  they  have  either; 
proved  obnoxious  or  unprodu6tive.  One  exception,  however,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  notice  of. 

V  Taxes  on         From  the   period  of  the  Norman  rnvafion,   to  the  eftabllfliment  of 

the  Jews.        j|-^g  Haufeatic  league,  the  commerce  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 

^'  Stevens's  Hiftory  of  Taxes,  p.  118. 

was 
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was  principally  carried  on  by  the  Jews ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fits of  trade,  they  enjoyed  the  more  lucrative  gains  of  ufury,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  they  muft  in  time  have  engrofled  a  great  proportion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.      But  fuch  as  were  fettled   in  England,  did 
not  long  efcape  the  fatal  notice  of  the  fovereign  and  his  minifters  ;    and 
as  in  confequenre  of  the  method  in  which  their  riches  were  acquired, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  drefs  and  manners,  joined  to  religious  pre- 
judices,  they  were  detefted  by  the  people  at  large,  the  king  met  with 
no    oppofition   in    opprefling   and    pillaging   them,    in   any    way    he 
thought  proper.      A  court  denominated  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  was 
inflituted  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  managing  the  revenue  of  Judaifm,  as  it 
was  called,  which  remained  unabollfhed  until  the  year  1290,   when  the 
Jews  were  expelled  from  England  by  Edward  I  '". 

The  fpecies  of  houfe  tax,  called  Hearthmoney,  is  among  the  mofl:   4-  Hcartlt- 
ancient  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  even  mentioned  in  Doomfday  Book,    '"°"^^' 
under  the  name   of  Fumage,  or  Fuage,   and  confequently  muft  have 
exifted  before  the  Conqueft '\      By  Stat.   13  and   14  Car.  II.   ch.   10. 
an  hereditaiy  revenue  of  two  ihillings  for  every  hearth,  in  all  houics 
paying  to  church  and  poor,  was  granted  to  the  crown  for  ever.     But  as 
the  duty  could  not  be  regularly  colledted,   unlefs  the  revenue  officers 
were  empowered  to  view  the  infide  of  every  houfe,   it  was  thought 
contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Englifh  government  is  founded; 
and  upon  that  ground,  by   i  \V.  &  M.  felf.   i.  ch.   10.  it  was  utterly 
taken  away,  in  order  (it  is  faid  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill)   "  to  eredl  a 
*'  lafting  monument  of  their  Majefties  goodnefs,  in  every  houfe  in  the 
"  kingdom." 

But  however  neceflary  it  might  be,  In  confequence  of  the  politics  of 
the  times,  to  enad  fo  popular  a  law,  yet  the  real  juftice  and  propriety 
of  fuch  an  alteration  may  now  be  queftioned.  The  tax  might  furely 
be  levied  without  much  hardship  to  the  poor,  or  any  great  encroach- 
ment upon  the  nice  feelings  of  the  wealthy  ;  and  as  the  tax  upon  coals, 
can-led  by  water,  is  a  great  difcouragement  to  the  manufadlures  and 
agriculture  of  the  country,  checks  the  increafe  of  our  naval  ftrength,  and 
is  in  every  refped  abfurd  and  unequal,  it  Is  hoped  that  the  time  will  come 

'^  See  Maddox's  Hift.  Excheq.  c.  7.  and  Tovey's  Anglia  Judaica, 
'■^  Du  Cange,  v:ie  Focagium.  — Spelman,  Wi-t-  Fuage. 

E  2  when 
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when  fo  impolitic  a  daty  will  be  abrogated,  and  the  iBore  equal  and 
Iklutary  tax  of  Hearth-money  eftablifhed  in  its  room. 

Before  this  pari  of  the  fubjed  is  concluded,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  for  fome  years  poftcrior  to  the  Conqueft,  there  exifted  in 
England,  a  particular  kind  of  Hearth-money,  called  Moneyage,  or  Mint- 
age money,  originally  levied  in  Normandy,  and  thence  imported 
into  this  ifland.  It  was  a  tax  of  a  fhilling  for  each  Hearth,  payable 
every  three  years,  by  way  of  bounty  or  recompence  to.  the  king,  not  to 
alter  or  debafe  the  coin,  which  he  was  entitled  to  do  by  his  prerogative. 
This  branch  of  the  revenue  '*  was  abolifhed  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
and  it  was  fo  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Englifh  nation,  on  account 
of  its  Normanic  original,  and  its  repugnance  to  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
feflbr,  that  none  of  that  monarch's  fucceffors  attempted  to  revive  it. 

5.  Land  tax.        The  origin  of  land  taxes,  in  this  country,  may  be  traced  to  the  duty 

called  Efcuage,  or  Scutage,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of,  as 
refulting  from  the  feudal  fyftem.  At  firft,  it  w^as  levied  on  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  by  the  royal  authority ;  but  in  confequence  of  this  right 
being -abufed,  it  was  at  laft  declared  by  Magna  Charta,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  a£ts  of  parliament,  that  no  Scutage  fliould  be 
iTnpofed  without  the  confent  of  the  great  men  and  commons,  in  parlia- 
ment aflembled.  This  tax  was  fometimes  exacted,  under  the  name  of 
Hydage,  or  Carrucage.  But  taxes  on  land  came,  at  laft,  to  be  included 
under  the  general  name  of  fubfidics,    and  of  monthly  afleffments. 

6.  Taxes  on  Nor  was  perfonal  property  exempted  from  incidental  burdens.  It 
pcrfonalpro-  ^Q}  bg  f^en,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of 
^"'^ '  the  moveables,  or  perfonal  eftates  of  the  people,  was  occafionally  given 

to  the  king  for  carrying  on  his  government.  Tenths  were  firft  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expences  of  a 
pious  expedition  he  had  projeded,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
Saladine,  who  threatened  to  drive  the  Chriftians  from  their  pofleflions 
in  Afia  ";  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Saladine  Tythe.  In. 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  tax  was  brought  to  a 
certainty.    A  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  then  raifed,  to  the  fum  of  29,0001.. 

'•»  Hume,  Append.  II.  p.  132.     Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  206. 
•5  Hume,  vol.  i.  p,  458,     Black.  Comm,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

equal 
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equal  to  58,000!.  of  our  prefent  money '°;  and,  ever  after.  It  was 
airelfed  according  to  that  ftandard  over  the  whole  kingdom,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  proportion  of  each  diftridl. 

A  fubfidy  was  properly  neither  a  tax  upon  perfonal  or  landed  pro-  7.  Subfidies. 
perty,  but  upon  income.  Every  defcription  of  perfons,  in  proportion 
to  their  reputed  eftates,  paid  after  the  nominal  rate  of  four  fhilling?  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  two  fliillings  and  iixpence  for  goods,  whilfl 
aliens  paid  in  a  double  proportion.  This  tax  was  originally  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  was  calculated  at  lb  low  a  valuation,  that 
one  lay  fubfidy,  at  the  above  rates,  did  not  exceed  70,0001.  which,  in 
the  fhape  of  a  modern  land  tax,  would  now  produce  two  millions.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  eftates  of  the  clergy  were  not  included  in 
this  fum  ;  for  their  fubfidies  (until  the  15th  of  Charles  II.)  were  granted, 
not  by  parliament,  but  by  their  own  convocation ;  and  a  fubfidy  from 
the  church,  at  the  rate  of  four  Ihillings  in  the  pound,  produced  about 
20,000 1.  The  laft  tax,  by  this  mode  of  fubiidy,  was  levied  emtio 
1670;  fnice  which  period,  it  was  laid  afidc,  and  what  is  now  called  the 
Land  Tax,  though  it  alfo  impofes  a  burden  upon  perfonal  property, 
was  eftablifhed  in  its  room. 

The  cuftoms  were  an  old  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  It  Is  fald,  8.  Cuftom';, 
that  they  were,  at  firft,  fmall  fums  paid  by  the  merchants  for  the  ufe  of 
the  king's  warehoufes,  weights,  meafures  ",  &c.  Afterwards,  a  tax, 
known  under  the  name  of  Prifage^  took  place,  which  was  In  fad:  no- 
thing but  a  branch  of  purveyance ;  In  virtue  of  which,  the  king's 
officers  feized  two  tuns  of  wine  from  e^■ery  fliip  belonging  to  England, 
importing  twenty  tuns,  or  more,  in  order  to  fupply  the  king's  houfe- 
hold  with  that  valuable  article ;  and  for  which  they  paid  at  the  mo- 
derate rate  of  only  twenty  fhiUIngs  per  tun.  Merchant  ftrangers  were 
exempted  from  the  tax'  of  Prifagc,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  paid  a  duty  of 
two  Ihillings  for  every  tun  they  imported,  which  was  called  Butlerage^ 
becaufe  it  was  paid  to  the  king's  butler.  The  fubfidy  called  Tunnage  and 
Poundage,  or  a  tax  upon  every  tun  of  wine,  and  evefy  pound  of  mer- 
chandife,  imported  into  this  country,  firft  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.     But  the  hiftory  of  that  Important  branch  of  the  revenue, 

"i  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.   178,  Note  Z,  vol.  vi.  p.  193. 
•'  Gilb..  Excheq.  p.  Z14.     Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

and 
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and  the  Income  which  it  produced,  will  more  fully  appear,  in  the  farther 
progrefs  of  this  work. 
9   Exclfe.  The  excife  was  firft  eftabliflied  in  England  by  the  long  parliament, 

^n/20  1643.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  plan  was  firft  adopted,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  fuccefs  in  the  neighbouring  commonwealth  of  Holland. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fo  efficacious  a  mode  of  raifing  money, 
when  once  it  found  admittance,  fhould  be  perpetually  increafing.  Its 
prefent  fize  and  magnitude,  and  the  variety  of  its  branches  are  well 
known ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  more  likely  to  receive  fome  additions, 
than  to  fuffer  any  diminution. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is  hardly  any  productive  tax  to  which  we 
are  now  fubjedt,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  a  period  earlier  than  the 
Revolution,  though  the  duties  which  then  exifted,  were  neither  fo 
heavy  in  their  amount,   nor  extended  into  fo  many  various  branches. 

The  prefent  fituation  of  England,  however,  in  regard  to  financial 
burdens,  cannot  juftly  be  compared  with  the  paft,  without  taking  into 
our  confideration,  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  wealth 
drawn  from  this  country,  by  the  extortions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


5.     Regal  Exaftions. 

Hume  juftly  remarks,  "  That  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  feem  to 
*'  have  put  themfelves  on  the  footing  of  thofe  barbarous  eaftern  princes, 
*'  whom  no  one  durft  approach  without  a  prefent ;  who  fell  all  their 
*'  good  offices  ;  and  who  intrude  therafelves  into  every  bufinefs,  that 
"  they  may  have  a  pretence  for  extortion"."  And  it  is  certain,  that  if 
the  difgraceful  means  they  adopted  to  procure  money,  had  refted  folely 
on  the  authority  of  hiftorians,  inftead  of  remaining  in  our  public  records, 
the  ftanding  monuments,  and  indifputable  evidence  of  their  fliameful 
venality,  they  would  have  been  rejected  as  incredible.  The  exactions  to 
which  I  allude,  are  known  under  the  names  of  Oblations — Queen-Gold 
—Amerciaments — Talliages — and  Farms  of  Counties  ;  to  which  might 
be  added,  extorted  Benevolences,  and  compulfive  Loans,  if  they  re- 
quired any  particular  explanation. 

•^  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

Oblations, 
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Oblations,  or  Fines,  as  they  were  alfo  called,  are  defcrlbed  to  be  '•  Oblations, 
voluntary  proffers  of  money,  or  of  any  other  clrticle,  or  commodity,  to 
procure  the  favour  of  the  a-own,  or  to  deprecate  its  refentment.  It  is 
hardly  poflible  to  enumerate  the  various  fpecics  of  them,  which  appear 
upon  the  ancient  rolls  of  the  revenue  ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  fhort  view  of  the  mod  fingular  and  important. 

I.  The  Kings  of  England  were,  in  the  firft  place,  accuftomed  to  re- 
ceive confidei-able  fums  of  money  for  granting,  or  confirming  rights  and 
tranchifes  of  every  kind.  A  few  Inftances  are  fufficient  to  fhow  the 
general  nature  of  thefe  payments.  Robert  de  Cardinan  gave  ten  inarks, 
that  he  might  have  a  market  at  the  ancient  borough  of Leftwithiel'^j 
the  burgefles  of  York,  200  marks  for  a  confirmation  of  their  liberties  : 
the  burgelfes  of  Bedford  paid  forty  marks,  to  have  the  fame  liberties  as 
the  burgeifes  of  Oxford  :  the  vintners  of  Hereford  paid  forty  fhillings, 
to  have  the  king's  grant,  that  a  fextercium  of  wine  might  be  fold  for 
ten  pence,  in  Hereford,   for  the  fpace  of  a  year  ". 

2.  A  confiderable  revenue  alfo  acCTued  to  the  Crown,  by  the  fines 
which  were  paid  on  account  of  proceedings  at  law.  The  fame  Sove- 
reign who  pretended  to  be  the  fountain  of  juftice,  became  too  often  the 
fource  of  iniquity  and  of  oppreflion..  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
who.  was  undoubtedly  the  heft  of  the  Norman  Princes,  there  are  in- 
ftances of  money  being  given  to  the  King  by  feveral  of  his  fubjedls,  for 
flopping  or  fufpending  pleas,  trials,,  and  judgments,  or  for  expediting 
them  as  fpeedily  as  poflible ;  for  procuring  reftitution  of  lands,  or 
chattels,  or  that  they  might  not  be  diffeifed  ;  for  obtaining  an  acquittal 
of  certain  crimes,  and  certain  modes  of  trial,  or  a  difcharge  from  im- 
prifonment';  and  for  infuring  the  king's  protedion,.  or  his  mediation  in. 
their  affiiirs  ".  Nor  was  it  unufual  for  a  creditor,  to  offer  the  fovereign 
a  certain  portion  of  the  debt,  which  he,  as  guardian  of  the  laws,  and: 
the  executor  of  juflice,  would  aiTift  him  in  recovering "".  To  guard* 
againfl  fuch  fhameful  abufes,.  was  the  obje*S   of  the  famous  claufe  iii! 

■3  6  Ric.  I.  Madox,  p.  274. 

'°  For  a  variety  of  other  inftances  ;  fee  MaJox's  Hift.  Excheq;  ch-  11. 

-"  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

"  MadoXj  2-  3iii«     Hume's  liift.  vol.  ii,   p.   132. 

Magn.i: 
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Magna  Charta  :   "  Nulli  veiidemus,  iiuUi  negabimtis,  aut  differ eimis  rcEfum, 
*'  aut  jujlitiam  "." 

3.  A  variety  of  inftances  might  alfo  be  produced,  of  oblations  of  fo 
mifcellaneous  a  nature,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  reduce  them  under  parti- 
cular heads.  Many  fines  were  paid,  for  leave  either  to  hold  or  to  qiiit 
certain  offices.  The  tenants  of  the  crown,  who  held  ///  caplte,  frequently 
proffered  confiderable  Turns  of  money,  that  they,  might  not  be  compelled 
to  marry,  or  at  leaft,  might  be  permitted  to  marry  whom  they  chofe. 
None  were  fuffered  to  cxercife  commerce,  or  induftry  of  any  kind,  un- 
lefs  they  furnifhed  the  crown  with  m.oney.  Thus  merchandife,  in  all 
its  various  branches,  became  a  fruitful  fource  of  revenue.  Som.e  iu- 
flances  likewife  occur,  of  what  were  called,  concurrent  Jincs^  and  counter 
fines  :  The  firft,  when  both  parties  concerned  in  any  matter,  fined  to 
obtain  the  fame  thing :  The  laft,  when  their  requefts  to  the  crown  were 
diredly  oppofite.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the  money 
was  paid  by  each  fuitor,  yet,  that  the  party  who  was  unfuccefsful  in  the 
fuit,  had  his  money  returned  to  him  ". 

4.  Nor  was  there  any  profit,  however  fmall,  or  any  bufinefs,  how- 
ever ftrange,  unimportant,  or  even  dlflionourable,  in  which  the  king 
would  not  interfere,  when  an  oblation  was  proffered.  Roger,  fon  of 
Nicholas,  gave  twenty  lampreys,  and  twenty  fliads,  for  an  inqueft  to 
find,  whether  Gilbert,  fon  of  Alured,  gave  to  Roger  two  hundred 
muttons,  to  obtain  his  confirmation  for  certain  lands,  or  whether  Roger 
took  them  from  him  by  violence  ^*.  The  wife  of  Hugh  de  Nevile  (who 
was  probably  a  prifoner  under  clofe  confinement)  gave  the  king  two 
hundred  hens,  that  {he  might  fleep  v^rith  her  hufband  one  night ;  and 
not  being  able  to  provide  them  immediately,  her  hufband,  and  Thomas 
de  Sanford,  pledged  themfelves,  that  they  fhould  be  delivered  within  a 
limited  time "".  Peter  de  Perariis  gave  twenty  marks  for  leave  to  fait 
fillies,  as  Peter  Chevalier  ufed  to  do.  The  Abbot  of  Rucford  gave  ten 
marks  for  leave  to  eredl  houfes,  and  place  men  upon  his  lands,  near 

^'  Art.  47,  -^  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  262.  ^+  Madox,  305. 

'^i  Ditto,  p.  326.  This  fingular  Oblation  was  proffered,  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  John.  Lord  Lyttelton,  however,  properly  remarks,  that  the  ludicrous  kind  of  tyranny 
v,'hich  the  King  exercifed  over  his  fubjcfls,  muft  rather  be  imputed  to  the  charafter  of  the 
man,  than  to  the  law,  or  cuftomof  the  times.     Hift.  of  Hen.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

2  Welhang, 
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Welhang,  to  fecure  his  wood  there  from  being  ftolen.  Ralf  Bardolf  was 
lined  live  mai-ks,  for  leave  to  rife  from  his  infirmity :  and  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  laws  and  juftice  of  England  in  thofe  days,  the  rich  and 
powerful  county  of  Norfolk  thought  it  neceffary  to  proffer  an  oblation 
of  forty  marks,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fairly  dealt  with  :  the  burgefles 
of  Yarmouth,  twenty-five  marks,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  ac:ording 
to  the  king's  cliarters,  which  they  have  for  their  liberties  ;  and  feveral 
hundreds  of  Northamptonlhire,  fixty  marks,  that  they  might  be  heard 
v.'ithout  impeachment  ". 

When  an  oblation  was  proffered  to  the  king  in  money,  the  Queen-  *•  Qj^een- 
confort  at  the  time  was  entitled  to  demand  from  the  party,  a  certain 
addition  to  it,  founded  on  the  fuppolition,  that  when  the  king  granted 
any  fpecial  favour  to  any  of  his  fubjedls,  or  mitigated  any  burden  or 
penalty  to  which  they  were  liable,  that  flie  had  interpofed  her  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  fliitor.  This  ancient  perquifite  was  called  Queen 
Gold,  or  Aia-inn  Regiiia,  becaufe  the  queen  received  an  ounce  of  gold, 
for  every  hundred  marks  of  filver  promifed  to  the  king  *'. 

The  pecuniary  punilhments  impofed  by  the  fovereigns  of  England,   3.  Amercia- 
for  crimes  and  trefpalfes  committed  by  their  fubjedls,  formed  another  lu-   "'^"'^* 
crative  and  difgraceful  branch  of  their  revenue  ;  and  as  no  limit  whatever 
was  put  to  thefe  amerciaments,  until  they  were  fortunately  brought 
within  fome  reafonable  bounds  by  Magna  Charta^  many  were  obliged 
to  pay  great  fums  of  money,  and  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  for 
trivial,  and   fometimes   imaginary   offences.     Among   the   various  in-: 
fiances  which  may  be  found  in  Madox's  Hiflory  of  the  Exchequer  *',  the 
following  will  fufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  thefe  exadions.     The 
men  of  Northumberland  were  ammerced,  for  not  cutting  off  the  feet  of 
their  dogs"  :    Harvey,  the  clerk,  for  impleading  the  abbefs  of  Winton, 
contrary  to  the  king's  command  " :     Ralph  Fitz-Roger,   for  fliying  a 
thing  which   he  afterwards  contradidled  "  :    Stephen  de  Mcreflet,  pro 
Jltilto  refpoufo.     Gilbert  de  YitxAtj^  pro  falfo  di£lo :   Nicholas,  fon   of 

"  Madox,  Hid.  Excheq.  p.  295,  296.  Thefe  infamous  tranfaiSlions  took  place  in  the 
reigns  of  John,  and  of  Henry  III. 

*■  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  ii,  c.  26.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  2ig.  Lytt.  Hift. 
vol.  iii.  p.  263.     Henry's  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  351.  ^"  Chap.   14. 

»;  Madox,  p.  388.  '«'  Ibid.  p.  390.  '"  Ibid.  p.  388. 

F  Liulf, 
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Liulf,  projitilto  diElo  :  Henry,  the  clean,   and  many  others,  pro  Jliihi- 
loqiiio  " ;    The  hundred  of  Bodlone,  for  the  default  of  a  certain  maid- 
fervant,  who  was  prefent  when  a  horfe  ftruck  a  man,  and  killed  him  ". 
The  amerciaments  for  the  forcfts  were  particularly  oppreffive;   and  by 
trefpalTes,  defaults,  purpreftures,  and  otherwife,  a  great  revenue  was  an- 
nually raifed  from  the  diftrifts  in  their  neighbourhood  ^\ 
4.Talliages.        The  tenants  in  the  royal  demelhes  (in  which,  originally,  all  the  great 
towns  in  the  kingdom  were  comprehended)  were  alfo  fubjed:  to  certain 
arbitrary  exa£tions,  called  taUiages^   or  cuttings,  becaufe  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  perfonal  property  was  under  this  name  taken  from  them, 
and  appropriated  to  the  ufe   of  the  fovcreign  '\     In  the  king's  manors 
and  landed  eftates,  fuch  exactions  were  totally  arbitrary  ;   but  in  towns, 
it  was  a  kind  of  free-gift  from  all  the  inhabitants,  as  a  body  corporate, 
who  were  affembled  together  by  the  juftices  itinerant  in  the  courfe  of 
their  circuits,  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  king's  neceflities, 
and  the  fum  which  he  expeded.     If  any  town,  or  borough,  however,  in 
confequcnce  of  this  requifition,  did  not  give,  according  to  the  wants  or 
expeftations  of  the  crown,  the  jufticiar  enquired  into  their  behaviour,  and 
into  the  manner  in  which  their  privileges  were  made  ufe  of,  and  any 
plauilble  pretence  was  embraced,  of  ifliiing  out  <^/o  Wat-ranto's,  and  of 
confifcating  the  charters  they  had  received  ^".      Thofe  who  held  their 
land  in  Frank  Ahno'igne,  or  were  fubjedl  to  military  fervices,  and  to  the 
commutation  known  by  the  name  oi  Efcuage,  were  exempted  from  this 
exaftion  ^\     But  in  procefs  of  time,   when  the  profits  of  Efcuage  (for 
reafons  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned)   were  greatly  reduced  in 
value  and  amount ;  and  when  it  was  perceived,  that  in  confequence  of 
the  great  wealth  acquired  by  thofe  towns  which  were  liable  to  be  tal- 
liaged,  that  they  were  capable  of  being  made  a  great  and  produdive 
fource   of  revenue ;    it  was  then  that  Edward  I.  faw  the  propriety  of 
coUeding  the  military  and  commercial  tenants  of  the  crown  into  one 
bodyj  and  of  procuring,  by  means  of  fuch  an  union,  not  partial  aids, 
but  fubfidles  from  the  kingdom  in  general.     The  happy  effeds  refulting 
from  this  judicious  meafure  are  well  known.     The  public  revenue  was 

"  Madox,  p.  392.  '^  Ibid.  p.  393.  '*  Ibid.  p.  272. 

3s  Talliage  is  derived  from  the  French  verb  Tailhr,  to  cut.     See  Du  Cange  GlofT. 
voce  Tallagium.  ^^  Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  20.  21.  33.  34.  &  192. 

3'  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

increafed, 
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increafcd,  and  the  lower  hoiife  of  parliament  thus  acquired  that  weight 
and  confequencc  in  the  ftate,  which  enabled  it  to  eftablifh  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  upon  the  firmeft  foundations. 

But  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  not  contented  with  thefe  exac-   .,  parms  of 
tions,  were  alfo  accuftomed  to  let   the   different  counties  in  the  kino--   counties. 

o 

dom,  in  farm,  to  certain  officers,  called  Sheriffs,  who,  in  confideration 
of  fums  annually  paid  to  the  exchequer,  were  entrufted  with  powers, 
too  often  attended  with  the  greatefi:  oppreffion  of  the  people.  Such  of- 
ficers would  not  cxercife  much  caution  in  their  mode  of  proceeding, 
when  they  were  accounted  "  i/je  deputies  of  the  Lord^of  the  great  Se'ig- 
"  neiirie  of  the  realm."  And  as  the  leafes  which  they  received  were 
only  annual,  that  circumftance  would  not  tend  to  diminifh  the  various 
abufes,  which  fuch  petty  tyrants  would  naturally  be  inclined,  either 
to  countenance,  or  to  commit,  in  their  refpedtive  dillridts  ". 

5.  Papal  Exadions. 
Whilft  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged  In  this  country, 
England  was  defervedly  accounted  one  of  the  richeft  jewels  in  the  papal 
crown.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  various  exadions  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  which  may  be  found,  at  full  length,  in  a  volume  con- 
fined to  that  particular  fubjeft  ",  it  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe 
to  remark,  that,  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  an  annual  tribute  of 
700  marks  was  paid  for  England,  and  300  for  Ireland;  and  that  every 
houfe  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  there  was  twenty  penny  worth  of 
goods,  paid  a  penny  yearly  to  the  Pontiff,  or  his  legate.  This  tax 
was  levied  with  fuch  ftri(£lnefs,  that  it  was  held  to  be  a  confuetudo  quafi 
QpofoUca  *°.     The  firft    fruits,  and  tenths,    of  all   the   fpiritual   Hvings 

^'  Madox.  Excheq.  p.  223.  The  particulars  of  X.\\e  proficium  commitaiis,  may  be  ken 
in  Hales's  Sheriff's  Accounts,  p.  30,  31,  32.  The  Crown  alfo  exadled  yearly  farms, 
or  rents,  from  towns,  burghs,  and  gilds.     Madox,  p.  226. 

^>  See  the  Romifh  Horfe  Leech,  or  an  impartial  account  of  the  intolerable  charge  of 
Popery  to  this  nation,  by  Thomas  Staveley,  Efq;  The  firft  edition  vc:\s  pnhWfhed  anno  1664, 
the  fecond  in  1769.  Alfo  Egane's  Book  of  Rates,  now  ufed  in  the  Sin  Cuftom-houfe 
ot  the  Church  of  Rome,  printed  Anno  1673. 

+^  Sleiden  fays,  that  when  Peter's  pence  was  aboliflied  by  Henry  VIII.  it 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  7500I.  per  annuin.  See  Lawfon's  Mite  into  the  Treafury, 
chap.  xi.  p.  81.  If  this  fum  arofe  from  a  penny  a  houfc,  there  muft  have  been 
j,8co,coo  houfes  in  England  alone,  which  is  hardly  to  be  credited, 
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in  the  kingdom  were  alfo  exaded,  and,  befides  regular  taxes,  there 
were  a  variety  of  occafional  exadlions,  as  "  penfions,  cenfes,  procura- 
*'  tions,  fuits  for  provifions,  and  expeditions  of  bulls,  for  archbifhoprics 
*'  and  bifhoprics,  and  for  delegacies  ;  and  the  refcripts  in  caufes  of  con- 
"  tentions  and  appeals,  jurifdidlions  legatine,  difpenfations,  licences, 
"  faculties,  grants,  relaxations,  abolitions,  and  infinite  forts  of  bulls, 
"  brieves,  and  inftruments  of  fundry  natures,  names,  and  kinds,  to 
*'  the  great  decay  and  impoverifhment  of  the  kingdom  *"."  It  is  in- 
credible, what  fums  of  money  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  extracted  out 
of  this  kingdom  under  thefe  pretences ;  and  how  much  they  contri- 
buted, to  render  it  difficult  for  the  crown,  to  raife  a  revenue  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate. 
Conclufion.  Such  were  the  burdens  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  England  were 

formerly  fubjefi:.  It  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  exift  at  once;  and 
that  fometimes  one  mode  of  exadtion  prevailed,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  another.  But,  whatever  the  lauda- 
tores  temporis  aEli  may  fay,  it  muft  be  evident  to  every  impartial 
perfon,  that  our  anceftors  had  great  reafon  to  be  diiTatisfied  with  their 
political  fituation,  even  in  the  article  of  taxation;  and  perhaps  the 
prefent  a:ra,  is,  in  that,  as  well  as  in  many  other  refpedls,  as  defirable 
a  period  to  live  in,  as  any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
country  ;  our  additional  weight  of  taxes  being  fully  compenfated,  by  a 
more  extended  commerce,  by  improvements  in  every  branch  of  fcience 
and  of  art,  and  by  great  acceffions  to  our  wealth,  our  fecurity,  and  our 
freedom. 

♦'  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  i. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Reve?me   of   England  u?ider   the  Government  of 
the  Nonnan   Lfine. 

IT  is  natural  at  the  firft  glance  to  imagine,  that  an  infular  dominion  is 
peculiarly  inaccefTible,  and  eafy  to  be  defended  ;  that  the  expence 
of  a  maritime  expedition,  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  landing  of  troops,  and  the  rifle  of  famine,  joined  to  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  the  natives,  would  place  almoft  unfurmountable  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  an  invader ;  and  though,  by  choofmg  a  happy  moment,  one 
attempt  might  perhaps  be  profperous,  yet  that  many  ages  would  elapfe, 
before  another  opportunity,  equally  fortunate,  could  poffibly  occur.  It 
is  fmgular,  however,  that  Britain  has  hardly  ever  been  invaded,  with-*' 
out  having  produced  an  important  revolution  ;  and  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper, briefly  to  ftate,  whence  this  has  proceeded,  and  what  peculiar 
circumftances  contributed  to  render  the  Norman  invafion  fuccefoful. 

The  more  fecure  a  nation  is,  or  confiders  itfelf  to  be,  the  lefs  precau- 
tion it  will  take  for  its  fafety  and  defence.  Deriding  the  idea  of  in- 
vafion, and  laughing  at  the  efforts  of  an  enemy,  it  is  unprepared  to  refift 
an  attack  when  it  adually  takes  place.  If  the  firft  difficulties,  there- 
fore, are  furmounted,  and  more  efpecially  if  the  invader  is  fortunate 
enough  to  conquer  in  the  firft  engagement,  he  afterwards  finds  no 
fortrefs  to  check  his  progrefs,  or  to  obftrud  his  march  to  any  place  of 
which  he  wifhes  to  be  mafter.  The  whole  country  becomes  a  I'cene  of 
tumult,  anarchy,  and  confufion  ;  and  every  diflricl  ftrives  which  of  them 
fhall  manifeft  the  greateft  readinefs  to  fubmit  to  his  yoke. 

An  invader,  qualified  for  any  bold  enterprize,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thoroughly  apprifed  of  all  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter ;  and  is 
fenfible,  that  his  only  profpedl  of  fuccefs  depends  upon  his  power  and  . 
dexterity  to  overcome  them.  He  makes,  therefore,  every  necefl'ary 
preparation — he  proceeds  upon  a  fettled  plan — he  cautioully  weighs 
every  adverfe  and  untoward   clrcun:iftance  ;    and  never  ventm'es  to  Jet 

out^ 
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out,  without  a  ftrong  probability  In  his  favour,  and  a  full  affurance,  if 
fuccefsful,  of  being  amply  rewarded. 

The  being  pent  up  in  an  ifland,  and  that  ifland  poflefTed  by  an  enemy, 
without  any  place  of  refuge,  or  hopes  of  efcape,  is  a  ftrong  fpur  to  the 
greateft  exertions.  An  ancient  general,  who  was  determined  to  con- 
quer, placed  his  army,  with  a  deep  river  behind  them,  and  informed  his 
troops,  that  they  muft  either  vanquifh  .the  foe,  or  perifli  in  the  flood. 
An  enemy,  by  whom  an  ifland  is  invaded,  is  uniformly  in  that  defperate 
predicament ;  and  has  no  alternative,  but  either  to  conquer,  or  be 
deftroyed. 

Peculiar  circumftances  alio  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  When  he  made  his  attempt,  the  Englifh  nation  confifted 
of  a  motley  mixture  of  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  detefted  each  other,  and 
many  of  whom  had  a  prediledlion  for  the  Norman  manners,  language, 
and  government.  Edward  the  Confeffor  indulged  himfelf  in  this  at- 
tachment to  the  greateft  excefs ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  retainers  and  fervants  of  the  court. 

Though  Harold  pofl^elTed  perfonal  courage  and  abilities,  yet  he  was 
not  the  legal,  hereditary  fovereign  of  the  country.  The  Englifli  ad- 
mired his  valour,  and  they  had  recently  feen  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
commander  fuccefsfully  difplayed  againft  a  formidable  army  of  Nor- 
wegians ;  but  they  knew,  that  he  fat  upon  a  throne,  to  which  another 
was  entitled.  They  fought  under  his  banners  therefore,  as  if  they 
contended  rather  to  fupport  their  own  charader,  and  to  defeud  their 
own  rights,  than  to  fecure  his  crown  from  the  pretenfions  of  a  rival. 
Indeed,  if  Harold  had  not  been  confidered  as  an  ufurper,  they  would 
not  have  murmured  becaufe  the  Norwegian  booty  was  withheld,  nor 
would  they  have  abandoned  his  colours,  in  confequence  of  that  difap- 
pointment,  or  difregarded  the  orders  of  their  general,  when  the  fate  of 
England  depended  upon  their  dil'cipline  and  obedience. 

To  crown  the  whole,  Edgar  iEtheling,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Saxon 
monarchs,  and  confequently  the  legitimate  fovereign  of  the  country, 
to  whom,  after  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Englifh  naturally  looked  up, 
had  neither  experience  nor  abilities  calculated  to  aft  with  vigour  in  fo 
critical  a  junfture.  He  neither  knew  how  to  curb  t!ie  foe,  how  to 
conciliate  the  affedtions  of  his  fubjeds,  or  how  to  animate  troops 
4  difpirited 
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difplrlted  by  the  overthrow  they  had  received;  and  being  better  fitted  for 
the  calm  fcenes  of  private  life,  than  for  the  tempeft  of  war  or  the  in- 
trigues of  a  cabinet,  he  reUed  on  his  infignificance,  for  at  leaft  perfonal 
fafety  ;  and  tlirowing  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  Norman,  was  one  of 
the  firfl:  who  furnifl:ied  an  example  of  fubmifTion  to  the  Conqueror. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  fortunate  circumftances,  joined  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Pope,  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifli  clergy,  the  pretended 
will  and  deftination  of  the  Confelfor,  but  above  all  to  the  prudence  of 
his  own  conduft,  and  the  ftrong  aflurances  he  gave  his  new  fubjedts, 
that  every  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  their  public 
liberties,  and  private  rights  ;  William  of  Normandy,  after  having  van- 
quifhed  the  army  of  England,  and  flain  its  monarch,  at  the  decifive 
battle  of  Haftings,  was  acknowledged  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  and 
crowned  at  Weftminfter,  with  all  the  forms  ul'ual  at  fuch  folemnities. 
His  pofterity  have  ever  fince  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England.  But  as 
Henry  the  Second  was  likewife  defcended  from  the  old  Saxon  line,  to 
whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Englifh  nation,  the  crown  belonged  ;  and 
as,  in  the  perfon  of  that  Prince,  the  former  royal  race  was  faid  to  have 
been  re-eftablitlied,  and  a  new  sra  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Englifh  hiftory,  the  prefent  Chapter  is  therefore  reftrided  to  the  reigns 
of  the  four  fir  ft  Kings  after  the  Norman  invafion. 


Revenue  of  WILLIAM    the    Conqueror. 

It  has  been  much  controverted,  whether  William  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted the  Conqueror  of  England,  in  the  plain  and  literal  fenfe  of  that 
word  ;  antiquarians  having  difcovered,  that  conqucjlus  may  be  applied 
not  only  to  an  acquifition  by  force  of  arms,  but  alfo  by  purchafe,  or 
by  donation.  They  have  thence  contended,  that  by  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  ancient  hiftorians  meant  the  acquifition  of  England  by  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  in  confequence  of  the  pretended  will  of  the  Con- 
feflbr,  and  the  voluntary  fubmiflion  of  the  Englifh.  It  is  certain,  that 
William  conducted  his  meafures  with  the  greateft  art,  prudence  and 
dexterity ;  that  he  foothed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  until  they 
were  completely  in  his  power;   and,  perhaps,   he  would  have  trufted 

them, 
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them,  if  he  could  have  depended  on  their  fidelity  and  attachment.  But 
both  parties  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  it  is  impoflible,  confiftently 
with  hlftorical  evidence,  to  coufider  the  firft  of  the  Norman  monarchs 
in  any  other  light,  than  as  -a  conqueror  ivho^  partly  by  forcc^  and  partly 
by Jlratagem^fubdued  a  count ry^  to  the  government  of  ijohich  he  had  no  jiiji 
pretenfion^  and  a  majority  of  ivhofc  inhabitants  dctefcd  the  tyrant  they 
^werefnbjeSf  to^   and  ivould gladly  have  throivn  of  his  yoke. 

Among  the  other  means  purfued  by  William  I.  to  fecure  his  acquifi- 
tion,  the  following  are  more  particularly  conneded  with  the  objedl  of 
this  work:  namely,  the  complete  eftablilliraent  of  the  feudal  fyftem — 
the  furvey  made  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  in  particular,  of  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  royal  domains  ;  and  the  inflitution  of  a  court  of 
exchequer,  after  the  model  of  a  limilar  court  in  Normandy. 
I.  Eftablldi-         The  enjoyment  of  landed  property,  fubje-dl  to  military  fervice,  is  not 
feudal  {y{.      ^^  unufual  modc  of  holding  an  eftate.      It  was  cuftomary  in  ancient,  as 
,tem.  mcW   as  in  modern  times :  it  exifted  in  the  Roman,  as  well  as  other 

empires.  But  what  diftinguifhed  fiefs  from  every  other  military  fyftem 
was  this,  that  in  the  firft  place,  they  were  not  hereditary  :  and  fecond- 
ly,  that  in  order  to  remedy  this  original  defedt,  a  thoufand  fubtilties  were 
invented,  to  fecure  the  advantages  of  fucceffion  to  the  heirs  of  the 
original  proprietors.  Hence  arofe  wardfhips,  reliefs,  and  other  in- 
cidents, or  peculiar  chara£leriftics  of  the  feudal  tenure.  Even  under 
the  Saxon  monarchs,  every  proprietor  of  land  was  bound  to  affift  his 
fovereign'in  war,  without  pay  or  recompence ;  and  he  was  alfo  fiibjedt 
to  a  relief,  or  acknowledgment  to  his  immediate  fuperior,  when  he 
firft  entered  into  the  poffeffion  of  his  eftate.  But  the  various  burdens 
X)f  the  feudal  fyftem  were  not  completely  eftablifhed  until  after  the 
conqueft.  The  whole  kingdom  was  then  divided  into  60,215  knights 
fees;  the  holder  of  each  of  which,  was  not  only  bound  to  furnilh  a 
knight,  or  armed  horfeman,  for  the  public  defence,  but  he  was  likewife 
liable  to  a  variety  of  impofitions,  at  firft  light  and  eafy,  and  apparently 
for  the  benefit  of  the  vaffld,  but  afterwards  converted,  by  the  fubtile 
dexterity  of  the  feudal  lawyers,  into  a  fyftem  fraught  with  every 
fpecies  of  oppreffion. 
1.  Dooms-  The  monarchy  of  England  was  originally  compofed  of  feven  inde- 

pendent kingdoms,  the  fovereign  of  each  of  which,  was  polfefled  of  a 
6  confider- 
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confiderable  domain  In  all  the  various  diftrids  of  the  heptarchy:  and 
as,  in  confequence  of  that  circumftance,  the  eftates  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  England,  when  the  heptarchy  was  deftroyed,  were  not  only 
extenfive  in  themfelves,  but  difperfed  and  fcattered  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  they  were  expofed  to  great  diminution,  and  could 
hardly  be  preferved  entire,  unlefs  frequently  furveyed  and  diftinguifhed 
from  the  property  of  individuals.  It  is  certain,  that  Alfred  completed 
a  furvey  of  that  nature,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  carefully  preferved 
at  Winchefler  '.  In  imitation  of  fo  laudable  an  example,  and,  as  fome 
imagine,  with  a  view  of  extending  his  feudal  prerogatives  over  every 
diftrift  in  the  country,  William  began,  and  adually  finilhed  a  furvey, 
not  only  of  the  royal  domains,  but  alfo  of  all  the  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom,  fome  of  the  northern  counties  only  excepted  \  Six  years 
were  employed  in  this  laborious  undertaking.  The  fruit  of  it  was,  that 
ancient  record,  lately  engraven  at  the  public  expence,  called  Dom-boCy 
on  account  of  its  being  the  book  which  contained  the  final  dooin^  or 
fentence,  in  what  manner  each  eftate  was  to  be  held,  and  afterwards 
Doomfday  Book  (in  allufion  to  the  day  of  judgment),  becaufe  no  man 
was  fpared,  but  every  perfon  was  obliged  to  give  in  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  eftate  '.  Its  authority  was  held  to  be  fo  final  and  conclu- 
five,  that  all  controverfies  in  regard  to  tenure  were  decided  by  it,  even 
in  cafes  where  its  evidence  proved  unfavourable  to  the  crown. 

The  extent  of  the  royal  domains,  and  the  number  of  diftrlds  into  ,V  9°"^'  °^ 
which  they  fpread,  joined  to  the  great  variety  of  the  feudal  fources  of 
revenue,  rendered  It  necefTary,  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  to  eredl  a  new 
court,  called  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the  better  management  of  the 
royal  income.  Some  antiquaries  have  contended,  that  an  inftitution 
of  a  fimilar  nature  exifted  under  the  Saxon  government ;  a  point 
which  it  is  unneceflary  to  enter  into,  as  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 

'  Hearne's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  115. 

*  This  furvey,  however,  is  not  fo  complete  as  fome  authors  pretend.  Some  cities 
and  towns  of  note  are  not  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  villages  are 
omitted.  It  was  principally  intended  to  give  the  king  a  true  account  of  his  own  lands, 
and  demefnes,  and  thofe  held  by  his  tenants  in  capitt.     Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  Note  4. 

^  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  But  fome  imagine,  that  Dome/day  is  a  corruption 
of  Domus  Dei,  from  this  booii  being  at  firft  kept  in  a  church.  Hearne's  Alfred,  p.  115. 
Note  4. 
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name  Is  of  Norman  extradion,  and  that  it  imitated,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  Norman  forms  and  manner  of  proceeding  *.  It  was  founded  on 
principles  perfedly  confonant  to  thofe  on  which  the  Conqueror  a£ted ; 
whofe  great  objedl,  at  leaft  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  certainly 
was,  to  opprefs  a  nation  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  whofe  fpirit  he 
wifhed  to  crufh,  under  the  appearance  of  law,  and  femblance  of  juftice. 
The  revenue  of  William  I.  may  be  confidered  under  fovir  heads — 
The  income  of  the  Royal  Domains — Voluntary  Gifts — Legal  Taxes — 
Tyrannical  Exaftions. 

Lnnded  Notwithftanding  William's  liberality  to  thofe  who  aflifted  him  in  the 

conqueft  of  England,  and  the  immenfe  eftates  which  he  beftowed  upon 
his  particular  favourites,  yet  fpecial  care  was  taken,  to  referve  a  domain 
amply  fufficient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  to  maintain 
that  rude  hofpitality  for  which  feudal  courts  were  diftinguifhed.  In- 
deed, without  that  immenfe  fupply  of  provifions,  that  was  furnifhed  by 
the  tenants  of  their  demefnes,  it  would  have  been  impoihble  for  the 
firft  of  the  Norman  monarchs,  to  have  celebrated  the  feftivals  of  Chrift- 
mas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide  (when  all  the  great  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, with  their  principal  followers,  were  entertained  by  their  fovereign), 
with  the  plenty  and  abundance  to  be  expefted  at  a  royal  table.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  this  practice  continued  until  the  middle  of  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  by  whom,  on  account  of  the  expence  which  it  occafion- 
ed,  it  was  finally  aboliflied. 

Voluntary  William  began  his  reign,  in  a  manner  which  tended  fo  much  to  con- 
ciliate the  affedions  of  his  new  fubje£ls,  that  they  were  prevailed  upon, 
foon  after  his  coronation,  to  make  him  voluntary  gifts  and  prefents  to 
a  confiderable  amount.  The  Englifh  fondly  imagined,  that  by  fuch 
means  they  would  not  only  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  fovereign, 
but  would  alfo  enable  him  amply  to  reward  his  Norman  followers, 
without  requiring  any  tax  or  addition  to  his  revenue.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding the  large  fums  of  money,  which  he  thus  found  means  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  though  he  had  got  pofleffion  of  the  treafures  which  Harold 
had  amafled,  which  were  not  inconfiderable,  yet  he  foon  difcovered, 
that  with  money  alone,  it  was  impoifible  for  him  to  laiisfy  a  rapacious 

*  Dial,  dc  Scaccario,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.     Madox,,  p.  120. 
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foldlery,  who  had  joined  his  ftandard  in  hopes  of  durable  eflabUfhments 
in  land,  and  not  of  a  temporary  bounty  ;  and  hence  it  is  faid,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necefTity,  of  exafperating  the  Englifh,  and  driving 
them  to  rebellion,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  diftribut- 
ing  their  forfeited  eftates,  among  his  friends  and  followers. 

The  income  received  by  the  firft  of  the  Norman  monarchs,  as  Lord  3-  Tax??. 
Paramount,  or  Feudal  Superior  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  depended 
upon  fo  many  contingencies,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  form  any  eftimate 
of  its  value  or  amount.  But  in  addition  to  the  great  but  uncertain 
revenue  which  he  thus  received,  and  the  other  fources  above-mentioned, 
he  joined  the  odious  tax  of  Danegeld ;  at  firft,  under  the  ufual  pretence 
of  guarding  the  fea  from  pirates ;  but  afterwards,  in  confequence  of  an 
attack  he  apprehended  from  Sueno  King  of  Denmark,  who  intended,  it 
was  fiid,  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  England,  with  all  the 
ftrength  and  forces  of  which  he  was  polTefled.  During  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam, Danegeld  varied  from  one  to  fix  fliillings /<fr  hide  \  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  crown.  But  the  revival  of  fo  obnoxious  an  impofi- 
tion,  however  plaufible  the  grounds  might  be,  on  which  it  proceeded, 
gave  much  difcontent,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  frequent  infur- 
reftions,  by  which  his  government  was  difturbed. 

It  is  aflerted  alfo,  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians,  that  William  extorted  4;  Tyran- 
conlklerable  fums  of  money  from  his  fubjeds,  without  any  legal  pre-  tions. 
tence  :  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Englifh,  in  terror  of  his  exactions, 
had  depofited  their  wealth  in  monafteries,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
fearched  ;  and  not  only  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  all  the  money, 
jewels,  plate,  and  other  valuable  effeils,  belonging  to  individuals,  which 
were  difcovered  there,  but  alfo  feized  the  very  fhrines  and  chalices  of 
the  churches":  articles  which  were  accounted  fo  facred  and  inviolable, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  prince, 
who  affeded  fo  much  zeal  for  religion,  could  hazard  fuch  an  attempt. 

The  amount  of  the  Conqueror's  income   has  been  much  difputed.    Amount. 
Ordericiis  Vitalis  fays,  that,   befides  all  the  calual  profits  of  his  feudal 

s  Matthew  Paris  fays,  that  Danegeld  was  raifed  to  fix  (hillings />ifr  hide,  anno  1083. 
He  calls  \t  gravijftma  pecuniarum  exaifio,  p.  10. 
6  A'latthew  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  Folio  edit.   1606,  p.    to. 
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prerogatives,  he  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  about  400,000/.  per  atinmn''. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  two  celebrated  modern  hiftorians,  is  perfedlly  in- 
credible, Hume  remarks,  that  a  pound  of  filver  in  that  age  contained 
three  times  the  weight  that  it  does  at  prefent;  confequently  400,000/. 
then  was  equal  to  i,Qoo,ooo/.  of  our  fpecie;  and  as  any  given  fum  of 
money,  would  then  purchafe  about  ten  times  more  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  than  at  prefent,  the  Conqueror,  according  to  this  calculation,  mud 
have  enjoyed  an  unencumbered  annual  income,  equal  to  nine  or  ten 
millions  of  the  prefent  currency.  His  military  tenures,  likewife,  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  a  formidable  army  without  any  expence^  fo  that  he 
muft  have  exceeded,  in  real  power  and  opulence,  any  monarch  recorded 
in  hiftory'.  Voltaire,  though  he  converts  the  Conqueror's  income  only 
into  five  millions  of  modern  money,  alfo  contends,  that  ancient  writers 
muft  have  been  greatly  miftaken  in  their  account  of  his  wealth.  For 
the  revenue  of  England,  he  fays,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  does 
not  yield  fo  much,  if  we  deduil  what  is  levied  for  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt".  The  fubftradtion  of  any  thing  on  account  oftheintereft  paid 
to  the  public  creditors,  is  a  very  inaccurate  and  unjuftifiable  pofition, 
becaufe  it  arifes  from  taxes  levied  on  the  fubjeft,  as  much  as  any  other 
part  of  the  national  income.  But  thefe  two  great  authors  feem  to  have 
carried  their  fcepticifm  too  far  in  this,  as  they  have  done  in  many  other 
inftances.  It  is  probable,  that  both  of  them  would  have  been  equally 
incredulous,  had  they  been  told  thirty  years  ago,  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  could  have  raifedin  the  year  1784,  a  revenue  of  above  fourteen 
millions /^-r  atinum.  After  all,  it  is  impoflible  totally  to  difcreditthe  ac- 
counts of  Vitalis,  an  hiftorian  who  was  born  only  nine  years  after  the 
conqueft,  and  confequently  muft  have  enjoyed  better  accefs  to  infor- 
mation, than  any  modern  can  pretend  to.  Indeed,  without  fuch  an  in- 
come, it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  the  kings  of  England  to  have 
lived  with  fuch  fplendour  and  magnificence;   to  have  beftowed  fuch  li- 

'  Or  1061/.  ics.  old.  a  day.  The  words  of  Vitalis  are — "  Ipfi  vero  regi  (utfertur), 
*'  milleet  fexaginta  librae  fterilenfismonetE,  fDlidiquetriginta,et  tres  oboii  ex  juflis  redditi- 
"  bus  Angliae,  per  fingulos  dies  redduntur,  exceptis  niuneribus  regiis,  et  reatuum  redemp- 
'«  tionibus,  aliifque  multiplicibus  negotiis,  quae  regis  serarium  quotidie  adaugent."  L.  4. 
p.  523.  apud  Duchef. 

'  Hume's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  277.  '  Gen.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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beral  donations  on  the  church ;  to  have  carried  on  fo  many  public  works ; 
to  have  engaged  in  fo  many  expenfive  w^ars;  and  after  all,  to  have  left 
behind  them  fuch  confiderable  treafures.  Sixty  thoufand  pounds  in  fil- 
ver,  equal  to  900,000/.  of  modern  money '°,  M'as  found  in  the  Royal 
Treafury  at  Winchefter,  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror;  befides  gold, 
jewels,  veftments,  and  other  articles  of  great  value:  and  as  he  died  in 
Normandy,  where  he  had  alfo  large  funis  of  money  hoarded  up  (indeed 
it  was  his  ufual  pradice  to  tarry  a  treafure  about  with  him),  there  is  lefs 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  accounts  given  of  his  wealth  and  annual  in- 
come, could  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Befides,  Vitalis  is  fo  particular  in 
the  fum  he  mentions,  dating  not  only  the  pounds,  but  even  the  number 
of  farthings  which  William  received;  namely,  one  thoufand  and  fixty 
pounds  and  thirty  fhillings  and  three  farthings  a  day  (which  is  the  mode 
of  counting  ftill  ufed  in  the  exchequer,  inftead  of  one  thoufand  and  fixty- 
one  pounds  ten  fhillings,  &c.),  that  one  would  fuppofe  his  information 
was  derived  from  authentic  records,  and  was  not  founded  on  vague  or 
hafty  computations. 

As  to  the  amount  of  this  income  in  modem  money,  authors  greatly 
differ.  Dr.  Henry  computes  it,  as  equal  in  efficacy  to  5,808,975/.  ";  Lord 
Lyttleton,  to  5,369,925/.  "■;  and  as  they  both  differ  fo  much  from  Hume 
and  indeed  from  other  hiflorians,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  latitude 
there  is  in  fuch  computations  for  prejudice  and  fancy;  and,  perhaps,  ou 
the  whole,  there  is  more  reafon  to  conclude,  that  a  modern  may  err  ia 
making  fuch  calculations,  than  to  fuppofe  that  an  ancient  writer  could 
be  grofsly  miflaken  in  a  plain  matter  of  fa(5l'^ 

WILLIAM     R  U  F  U  S. 

The  fecond  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  called  Rufus,  or  the  Red, 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  hair,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 

•°  Henry's  hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  28.  "  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  352.         '^  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  454. 

"  The  Conqueror's  income  muft  have  arifen,  firft,  from  the  tax  of  Danegeld,  virhich  at 
fix  fliillings  per  hide  would  produce  73,080!.;  and  fecondly,  from  the  rents  of  his  domains, 
which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  would  make  up  the  deficiency.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
which  muft  foon  be  afcertained,  as  our  antiquaries  will  now  be  able,  from  the  publication 
of  Domefday-bock,  fully  to  explain  the  value  of  the  Royal  Domains,  and  the  income  which 
they  produced. 

land, 
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land,  in  confequence  of  his  father's  deftination,  the  remiffnefs  of  his 
brother  Robert,  his  own  adtivity,  and  the  attachment  of  Lanfranc 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  who 
poflefled  great  weight  and  authority  with  the  EngHih.  The  thirteen 
years  during  which  this  tyrant  governed  England,  was  a  perpetual  feries 
of  extortions,  of  which  the  church  in  particular  had  great  reafon  to 
complain.  It  was  an  ufual  pradtice  wath  him,  when  any  Bifhopric  or 
Abbey  became  vacant,  to  feize  all  its  temporalties,  and  to  farm  them 
out  to  his  favourites,  or  to  thofe  who  made  him  the  higheil  offer;  and 
when  any  circumftance  induced  him  to  fill  the  vacancy,  he  exacted  con- 
fiderable  fums  from  thofe  who  were  appointed.  The  plunder  he  col- 
ledled  from  the  church  muft  have  been  very  great,  when  it  is  confidered 
that,  at  his  death,  he  held  in  his  own  hands  the  Archbilhopric  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Bilhoprics  of  Winchefler  and  of  Salifhury,  and  twelve  of 
the  richeft  Abbacies  in  England'*. 

Nor  were  the  laity  lefs  harafled  by  his  extortions".  A  tax  of  four 
{hillings  for  every  hyde  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  was  levied,  to  enable 
him  to  acquire  the  pofleilion  of  Normandy.  Great  fums  were  extorted, 
under  the  name  of  benevolences  or  free  gifts,  though,  in  fadl,  they  were 
compulfatory ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  king  would  punifh  thofe 
Aono  1096.  who  refufed  to  contribute.  In  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign,  he  enlifted 
troops  for  an  expedition  into  Normandy;  and  when  they  were  adem- 
bled,  in  order  to  be  embarked,  either  finding  their  affiftance  unneceflary, 
or  imagining  that  a  fum  of  money  would  anfwer  his  purpofe  better,  he 
exacted  ten  fliillings  from  each  man,  under  the  pretence  of  defraying  the 
expence  he  had  been  put  to  in  furnifliing  them  vvith  provifions '*.  In 
fhort,  he  was  unqueilionably  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Red  Dra- 
gon, by  which  appellation  his  miferable  fubjeds  attempted  briefly  to  de- 
fcribe  his  violence  and  rapacity. 

The  hiftory  of  this  monarch  furniflies  an  ufeful  leflbn  on  the  vanity 
of  human  ambition.  He  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  contrary 
to  the  hereditary  pretenfions  of  an  elder  brother,  diftinguiihed  for  valour 
and  military  fkill.  He  found  means  to  acquire,  from  that  very  brother, 
the  poffefTion  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  in  confideration  of  ten  thou- 

"♦  Matt,  Paris,  p,  52.  ''  Ibid.  p.  42.  ""  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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fand  marks,  advanced  to  him  by  way  of  mortgage ;  a  fum  which,  though 
very  inadequate  to  its  value,  yet  enabled  Robert  to  undertake  his  fa- 
vourite enterprize  (an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Jerufalem)  in  a 
manner  fi.iitable  to  his  dignity  and  ftation.  Rufus  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  William  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  was  feized  with  the 
fame  phrenzy  of  devotion ;  and,  had  not  his  death  prevented  it,  he 
would  foon  have  been  mafter  of  that  important  dutchy  for  a  funilar 
confideration :  nay,  it  was  commonly  fuppofed,  that  he  intended  to  em- 
brace any  favourable  opportunity  that  might  occur,  of  attempting  the 
acquifition  or  the  conqueft  of  France,  either  by  corruption  or  force. 
But,  in  the  midft  of  his  ambitious  projects,  whilft  engaged  in  his  favour- 
ite diverfion  of  hunting,  he  was  pierced  by  an  arrow,  which  foon  put  a 
period  to  his  days;  and  it  has  never  been  clearly  afcertained  by  whofe 
hand  befell,  or  whether  his  death  was  occafioned  by  any  fortuitious  ac- 
cident, or  was  purpofely  effeded. 


HENRY       I. 

The  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  not  yet  returned 
from  his  crufade,  furniihed  Henry,  the  Conqueror's  third  Ion,  with  an 
opportunity  of  mounting  the  throne  fo  unexpedtedly  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Rufus.  Not  an  inftant  was  loft  in  taking  every  ftep  necefTary  for 
that  purpofe.  The  regalia,  and  the  royal  treafures,  kept  at  Winchefter, 
were  firft  taken  pofreflit)n  of.  A  council  was  haftily  aifembled  at  Lon- 
don, by  whom  his  title  to  the  crown  was  recognized ;  and,  in  lefs  than 
three  days  after  his  brother's  death,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was 
performed  at  Weftminfter,  by  Maurice  Bifliop  of  London.  The  whole 
was  conduced  in  a  manner,  which  impreffes  us  with  a  favourable  idea, 
of  his  vigour  and  abilities. 

As  Henry's  title  to  the  throne  was  highly  queftionable,  he  found  It  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  afFedions  of  his  fubjeds,  to  purfue  a 
fyftem  of  government  very  different  from  that  of  his  brother:  according- 
ly, foon  after  hir,  coronation,  he  granted  a  charter,  which  contained  many 
articles  highly  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  the  bafis  on 
which  Magna  Charta  itfelf  was  founded ;   and  it  fully  proves  at  what  an 
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early  period  the  Engllfh  were  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  that  no  fit  opportunity  was  loft  to  have  them  afcer- 
tained. 

Though  this  king  is,  in  general,  reprefented  by  our  hiftorians  in  a  very 
advantageous  light,  yet  he  is  accufed  of  having  occaiionally  forgotten  his 
engagements  to  the  public.  Contrary  to  an  exprefs  claufe  of  the  char- 
ter he  had  granted,  he  feized  the  temporalties  of  the  archbifhopric  of 
Canterbury,  fold  the  woods  belonging  to  it,  plundered  the  tenants,  and 
kept  pofleflion  of  its  revenues  for  above  five  years.  His  levying  three 
ihillings  on  every  hyde  of  land,  when  his  daughter  Matilda  was  mai-ried 
to  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  may  be  juftified  upon  feudal  prin- 
ciples; but  the  fpecific  fum  he  demanded  (amounting,  it  is  fuppofed,  to 
about  800,000/.  of  modern  currency)  was  to  the  greateft  degree  op- 
preffive".  The  exadtions  of  this  monarch,  however,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, principally  to  his  great  anxiety,  at  firft  to  acquire,  and  afterwards 
to  preferve  the  dutchy  of  Normandy;  a  re-union  with  which,  many  of 
his  Englifli  fubjeds  confidered  to  be  eflential.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  they  were  particularly  opprefled,  to  raife  a  fum  of  money  for  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  an  expedition  to  the  continent,  upon  which  the 
pofTeffion  of  that  dutchy  depended,  A  tax  was  laid  even  upon  churches; 
and  every  incumbent  was  made  anfvverable  for  the  rate  at  which  his  pa- 
rifh-church  was  affefled'^  Many  heavy  taxes  were  alfo  laid  on,  in  the 
feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  confequence  of  a  war  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  againft  the  King  of  France,  for  the  fecurity  .of  Normandy'*. 

The  reign  of  Henry  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  very  important  alteration  in 
regard  to  his  revenue.  We  are  informed  by  Gervas  of  Tilbury,  in  his 
famous  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer",  that  the  rents  of  the  Royal  Do- 
mains, for  many  years  after  the  Norman  Conqueft,  were  principally  paid 
in  kind;  and  that,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  they  were  converted 

"  Brady,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

"3  During  the  rage  of  this  oppreffion,  Henry  was  met,  in  his  road  to  London,  by  two  hun- 
dred parifli  priefts  in  their  furplices,  who,  on  their  bare  knees,  petitioned  for  fome  mitiga- 
tion of  fo  oppreffive  an  impofitionj  but  their  entreaties  were  ineffe(5iual:  for  Henry  never 
fuffered  pity,  to  get  the  better  of  intereft.     Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  212.     Note. 

•J  Stevens,  p.  18.  "  Lib.  i.  ch.  7. 

into 
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into  money".  As  Henry  lived  much  in  Normandy,  and  was  engaged 
in  many  foreign  expeditions,  money  was  particularly  convenient  to  him ; 
and  in  conrequence  of  the  fcarcity  of  fpecie  at  that  time,  the  converfion 
was  made  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  the  vaflal,  an  ox  being  only 
valued  at  one  Chilling,  and  a  fheep  at  four  pence.  Both  parties  were  then 
fatisfied;  but  it  is  certain  that  Henry's  fucceflbrs  had  much  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  inadequate  compofition  he  had  accepted  of:  for  it  not  a 
little  diminifhed,  at  an  after-period,  the  relative  value  and  amount  of 
the  royal  Income ;  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  future  poverty  and  iie- 
cefhties  of  the  crown. 


STEPHEN. 

The  attempt  of  Stephen  to  feat  himfelf  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
is  one  of  the  boldeft  enterprizes  recorded  in  hlflory.     He  was  the  grand- 
fon,  it  is  true,  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whofc  daughter  Adela  had 
been  married  to  his  father  the  Earl  of  Blois,  but  he  was  the  third  fon  of 
that  marriage;  and,  as  both  his  elder  brothers  were  living,  he  had  no  he- 
reditary claim  to  the  fucceflion.      He  oppofed  the  daughter  of  a  fove- 
reign  who  had  long  reigned  over  the  Engllfh ;   and  whole  government, 
though  fometlmes  harfh  and  oppreffive,  was  m  general  popular.      His 
rival,  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  indifputably  reprefented  the  Norman,  and 
had  fome  pretenfions  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Saxon  fovereigns  of  Eng- 
land.    Nor    could   he   truft   to    the   effeds  of  his  lavifli    promifes   to 
the  Englifh   nation,  of  maintaining  a  ftridt  regard  to  the  prefervation 
of  their    rights    and    privileges ;    for    having    abandoned   the   folemn 
engagements  he  had  contra(£led  to  fupport  the  emprefs  in  her  fuccelTion 
to  her  father,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  could  not  be  depended 
on   to   fulfil   any  other   obligation.      But  fuch  was  the   unfettled  ftate 
of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  ;  fo   much   were   the   people    of  that   age 
delighted  with  bold   and  daring   enterprizes,  and  fo  attached  to  men 
of   gallantry    and    fpirit,    that   Stephen  found    his    attempt    fuccefsful 
beyond  his  mofl:   fanguine  expe£latlons.     He  was  anointed   King  of 

^'  Madox  Excheq.  p.  i86.     Carte's  PIIR-.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  518.     Hales's  Sher. 
Accounts,  p.  22.     Dalrymp.  of  Feudal  Prop.  p.  27. 
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England  foon  after  his  arrival,  and  afliimed  the  exercife  of  the  royal  au- 
thority with  hardly  any  oppofition. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  paffed  in  perpetual  war  and  civil  blood- 
flied.  During  the  v/hole  period,  the  nation  is  reprefented  to  have  been 
ill  a  ftate  the  moft  deplorable.  Some  forfook  their  native  country,  to 
avoid  the  miferies  under  which  it  groaned.  A  multitude  of  foreign 
mercenaries  brought  over  by  Stephen  to  affift  him  in  his  ufurpatiou, 
and  to  fupport  his  authority,  fpread  horror  and  devaftation  wherever 
they  went.  Many  who  had  lived  in  opulence  were  glad  to  flielter  them- 
felves  in  the  meaneft  cottages,  and  to  feed  upon  dogs  and  carrion — the 
fields  lay  fallow  and  neglected — commerce  and  induftry  were  aban- 
doned— towns  of  confiderable  note  were  deferted  by  their  inhabitants : 
nor  was  any  place,  however  facred  or  remote,  exempted  from  the  general 
calamity  '''.  Such  is  the  defcription  given  us  of  the  ftate  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  this  ufurper,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  a  prince 
(if  we  may  judge  from  fome  traits  of  his  charafter)  well  qualified  to 
have  promoted  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  fubjecfts,  had  he  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  juft  title,  or  had  he  enjoyed  the  undifturbed  pofleflion  and 
government  of  the  country  '\ 

Stephen  had  promifed  on  his  coronation  day,  for  ever  to  remit  the 
odious  tax  of  Danegeld ;  but  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him 
to  exaft  it,  notwithftanding  his  oath,  and  a  charter  which  he  had  granted. 
It  was  the  only  regular  tax  he  impofed.  For  during  the  greateft  part 
of  his  reign,  the  only  means  he  had  of  fupporting  his  troops,  and  main- 
taining his  dignity,  was  by  plunder  and  extortion.  He  is*ahb  accufed 
of  having  alienated  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  of  having  debafed  the 
coin,  and  of  felling  to  the  higheft  bidder,  honours,  offices,  digi-ities, 
and  beneiices  in  the  church,  the  laft  pitiful  refource  of  a  profufe  and 
indigent  monarch. 
Conciufion.  It  appears  from  this  chapter,  what  little   progrefs  had  been  made  in 

the  knowledge  of  finance,  from  the  Norman  invafion  to  the  death  of 
Stephen.  During  the  whole  period,  it  was  underftood,  that  the  king 
fliould  live  upon  his  ovs'n  domains,  and  the  profits  of  the  feudal  preror 

"  Lytt.  vol.  i.  p.  328.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  133.       Slever.s.  p.  21. 
^'  Hume,    vol.    i.    p.    369. 
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gatlves  ;  and  every  fpecles  of  taxation  (military  fervices  only  excepted) 
was  the  objed:  of  averfion  and  difguft.  Danegeld,  the  only  regular  tax  that 
exifled  at  the  time,  though  perhaps  neceflary  for  the  protedion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  nation,  was  confidered  as  fo  peculiarly  fevere,  that 
every  monarch  who  attempted  to  levy  it,  was  accounted  a  tyrant  and  an 
oppreflbr,  and  that  fmgle  tax  occafioned  as  many  complaints,  and  as 
great  an  outcry,  as  the  whole  load  of  multifarious  imports,  to  which 
this  country  is  at  prefent  fubjedl. 


CHAP.       VI. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  Kiigland^   during  the  Saxon  Line,  or 
Houfe  of  Pla?2tage?iet. 

THE  hiftory  of  England,  and  indeed  of  every  other  country  fub- 
jedl to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  clearly  demonftrates 
the  manifold  advantages  refulting  from  a  ftrid  hereditary  fucccffion. 
Whenever  any  doubt  exifts  to  whom  the  crown  legally  belongs,  (jif- 
putes  will  arile ;  and  turbulent  and  ambitious  men,  will  embrace  the  party, 
which  feems  the  mofl  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  themfelves, 
without  regarding  the  welfare  or  fafety  of  the  State.  The  country  is  thus 
ruined  by  a  competition  4)etween  rivals,  perhaps  equally  worthlels  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  conteft  is  determined,  not  in  favour  of  him  who  has  the  befl 
title,  or  who  will  govern  beft,  but  of  him  who  makes  the  mofl:  lavlfh 
promifes,  or  wlio  is  able  to  command  the  greateft  number  of  bold  and 
defperate  adherents.  It  was  by  means  of  fuch  promifes,  and  fuch  fupport, 
that  Stephen  vindicated  his  pretenfions  to  the  crov^-n  of  England,  to 
vi  hlch  another  was  legally  intitled  ;  at  leaft,  if  the  immediate  delcendants 
cf  William  tlie  Norman  had  a  right  to  the  Ibverelgnty. 

H  2  "      '  Bu; 
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But  Henry  II.  not  only  claimed  the  crown,  as  lineally  defcended 
from  the  Conqueror,  but  alfo  as  in  Ibme  meafure  "  reprefenting  the 
Saxon  monarchs  of  England.  His  mother,  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  was 
defcended  from  Edmund  Ironiide,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  race  who  left 
any  poPterity.  Edmund's  fon,  known  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Out- 
law, had  two  children,  Edgar  Etheling,  who  died  without  iflue,  and 
Margaret,  in  whom  the  Saxon  hereditary  right  coufequently  refided. 
By  her  hufband,  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  fhe  had  feveral  children, 
and  among  the  reft,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  I.  who  by  him  had 
the  Emprefs  Maud,  mother  of  Henry  II. — At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  could  not  claim  an  hereditary  right  to  the  king- 
dom, by  a  regular  courfe  of  fucceflion  from  the  royal  Saxon  family ; 
for  the  fons  of  Margaret  unqueftionably  inherited  her  rights  in  pre- 
ference to  her  daughter,  and  confequently  her  title  to  the  crown  de- 
volved on  her  grandfon  David  King  of  Scotland  :  however,  Henry's 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Saxon  family  was  fuch,  that  it  endeared  him 
not  a  little  to  the  Engllfh  nation  ;  and  they  fondly  imagined,  that  they 
faw  another  Alfred  feated  upon  the  throne. 

In  conformity  therefore  to  a  very  ancient  prejudice,  we  fhall  confider 
Henry's  acceffion,  as  the  reftoration  of  the  old  Saxon  line,  though 
that  event  did  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  take  place,  until  James  I.,  the 
lineal  heir  and  reprefentative  of  Margaret,  fucceeded  to  the  crown. 

Revenue  of  Henry  II. 

Among  the  various  meafures  taken  by  this  monarch  after  his  acceffion, 
perhaps  the  boldeft  and  moft  important  was,  the  refumption  of  fuch 
of  the  crown-lands  as  had  been  granted  by  his  predeceflbr  Stephen, 
and  even  by  his  mother,  the  emprefs  Matilda.  And  here  it  is  neceflary 
to  take  notice  of  a  very  material  diftindllon  in  regard  to  the  royal 
demefnes.  The  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown,  called  in  Doomfday- 
book  Terra  Regis,  was  held  to  be  fo  unalienable,  that  if  any  portion 
of  it  was  given  away,   either  the  king  by  whom  it  was  granted,  or  any 

'  Black,  vol.  i.  p., 201.  Lytt.  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Matthew  Paris  traces  his  Saxon  genea- 
logy from  the  Flood,  p.  go. 
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of  his  fiicceflbrs,  could  at  any  time  refume  the  donation.  Whereas 
lands  which  efcheated  to  the  crown,  in  confequence  of  a  default  of  heirs, 
or  any  feudal  delinquency,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  fovereign  to 
difpofe  of,  in  any  manner  he  thought  proper.  This  diftindiion  was,  at 
different  periods  of  the  Englifli  hiftory^  produdtive  of  very  oppofite 
.  effedls.  At  firft,  when  a  prejudice  ran  in  favour  of  the  unalienability 
of  the  public  domains,  it  was  difficult  to  fupport  any  grant,  even  of 
lands  which  the  crown  had  acquired  by  any  mode  of  confifcation  or 
efcheat.  But  when  the  popular  cry  took  an  oppofite  dire£tion,  it  was 
held  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  between  the  two  kinds  of  domain  ;  the 
one  became  gradually  confounded  with  the  other ;  and  hence  the  king 
acquired  the  right  of  alienating  both.  The  crown  was  thus  enabled 
to  difTipate  the  immenfe  landed  property  which  it  originally  poffefled, 
and  which,  had  it  remained  undiminiflied,  muft  have  rendered  our  kings 
perfe£tly  independent,  and  almoft  uncontroulable. 

The  refumption,  by  Henry,  was  unqueflionably  juftifiable.  In  the 
treaty  with  Stephen,  that  monarch  became  bound  to  refume  what  had 
been  alienated  to  the  nobles,  or  ufurped  by  them  of  the  royal  demefnes'': 
and  though  Stephen  had  negledted  to  carry  this  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Winchefter  into  execution,  yet  it  was  neceflary  for  Henry  to  enforce  it, 
in  confequence  of  the  exorbitant  grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  , 

predeceffor,  and  the  confequent  poverty  of  the  crown.  He  therefore 
fummoned  a  parliament,  and  having  laid  before  it  his  diftreffed  fituation, 
the  illegality  of  the  grants  in  queftion,  and  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate 
refumption,  he  obtained  the  concurrence  and  authority  of  that  affembly 
for  fo  effential  a  purpofe.  Little  difficulty  was  found  in  refuming  the 
grants  made  by  Stephen,  whofe  neceffitics  had  compelled  him  to  alienate 
the  royal  domains  in  a  manner  not  to  be  defended.  But  thofe  which 
had  been  given  by  the  Emprefs,  and  with  which  fhe  had  recompenfed 
the  greateft  and  mofi  meritorious  fervices  to  herfelf  and  family,  her 
adherents  fcrupled  to  reftore.  Henry,  however,  was  determined  to 
make  no  diftindion  ;  and^  after  fome  oppofition,  actually  recovered  the 
poffeffion  of  all  the  landed  property  which  Henry  I.  had  enjoyed  ;  thofe 
lands  only  excepted,  that  had  been  granted  to  the  church,  which  that 

Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  ii,  p.  256.  290. 
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powerful  and  politic  body,  in  the  original  treaty  of  Winchefter,  had 
taken  care  to  fecure. 
Defeas  of  "  The  military  force,   eftablifhed  by  the  feudal  inftitutions  (it  is  re- 

die  feudal  «  marked  by  a  great  hiftorian),  was  exti-emely  burthenfome  to  the 
"  fubjed,  yet  rendered  very  little  fervice  to  the  fovereign.  The 
"  barons,  or  military  tenants,  came  late  into  the  field  ;  they  were 
"  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days  ;  they  were  unfkilful  and  diforderly 
"  in  all  their  operations ;  and  they  were  apt  to  carry  into  the  camp, 
"  the  fame  refradtory  and  independent  fpirit,  to  which  they  were 
"  accuftomed  in  their  civil  government  ^"  Such  a  military  eftablifli- 
ment  might,  by  great  attention  and  by  frequent  exercife,  prove  a  fafe 
and  adequate  defence  to  dominions  entirely  infular,  but  was  ill  calculated 
for  the  exigencies  of  thofe  foreign  wars  which  the  crown  of  England 
was  fo  frequently  engaged  in  at  that  time,  in  confequence  of  its 
continental  poiTeiTions  *. 
Origin  of  Henry,  it  is  probable,   had  the  merit  of  firft  difcovering  a  remedy 

outages.  £.^^  ^-^^^  defeft.  It  was  originally  attempted  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  when,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  the  Welfh,  he  laid  a 
duty,  ox  fciitage^  as  it  was  called,  of  twenty  fhillings  for  each  knight's 
fee,  upon  the  eftates  of  thofe  prelates  who  were  bound  to  military 
fervices'.  Many  fcutages  were  afterwards  levied  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reign.  In  particular,  one  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  Touloufe,  which 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  180,000/.  equal  102,700,000/.  of  modern 
money*.  This  commutation,  though  heavy,  was,  on  the  whole,  lefs 
burdenfome  to  the  vaflals  of  the  crown,  than  to  perform  their  fervices 
in  perfon.  For,  befides  the  expence  of  going  to  war  in  a  diftant 
country,  and  returning  from  it  at  their  own  charges  when  the  campaign 
was  over,  their  affairs  at  home  were  neglected,  their  eftates  were 
,  fuffered  to  lie  wafte,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  hazards  of  war,  they 
were  fubjedl  to  a  thoufand  domeftic  incoveniences.  It  was  a  plan,  at 
the  fiime  time,  attended  with  much  advantage  to  the  crown ;  as  inftead 
of  troops,  though  brave,  yet   diforderly  and  untra^ftable,   it  was  thus 

3  Hume's  Hifl-.  vol.  i.   p.  4.6S.     See  alfo  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  570.  731. 

■•  Lytt.  Hill.  vol.  ii.   p.  ^^29.  '   Maddox's  Hill,  of  Kxcheq.  p.  435. 


Lytt.  Hift.   vol.  ii.  p.  429. 
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enabled  to  purchafe  the  fervices  of  real  foldiers,  equally  martial  and 
difciplined  ^ 

But  the  religious  zeal,  fo  prevalent  at  that  time,  gave  rife  to  a  new  F'rft  tax  od 
impofition,  with  which  England  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted  \  It  plnyT  ^^^ 
was  a  tax  on  perfonal  property,  and  it  was  levied  In  a  very  fmgular 
manner.  A  ciiell  was  erected  in  the  different  churches,  Into  which 
every  man,  after  having  taken  an  oath,  and  juftly  fummed  up  the 
value  of  his  effedls,  and  the  debts  of  which  he  had  a  certainty  of  being 
paid,  was  obliged  to  put  in  two  pence  in  the  pound  for  the  firft  year, 
and  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  four  following  years,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  his  breaking  his  oath,  and  incurring  the  fentence  of  excom- 
mulcatlon  denounced  againft  thofe  who  adted  fraudulently '.  This  was 
the  firft  tax  on  perfonal  property  known  in  England  ;  and  though  it 
amounted  to  fix  pence  in  the  pound  only,  it  would  not  probably  have 
been  eafily  fubmitted  to,  had  it  not  been  appropriated  for  fo  popular 
a  purpofe  as  that  of  affiftlng  the  chriftians  In  the  eaft,  who  were  then 
threatened  with  expulfion. 

This  contribution,  however,  did  not  much  avail.  At  leaft,  ^«/;o  118.S,   Saladlne 
more  powerful  affiftance  became  necelfary '°.     For  in  that  year,  intelli-   •"'^^' 
gence  arrived  from  Paleiline,  that  Jerufalem,   the  darling  conqueft  of 
the  chrlftian  world,  had  been  taken  by  Saladine,  the  fultan  of  Egypt, 
and  that  he  was  preparing  to  drive  the  worftiippers  of  the  crofs  from 
their  remaining  poflelhons  in  Afia.     The  greateft  potentates  in  Europe, 
alarmed  at  the  news,  confederated  together  to  check  the  progrefs  of  i'o 
formidable  a  conqueror,  and,   if  poffible,  to  recover  the  holy  city  from 
the  hands  of  the  Infidels.     Not  only  Henry,  but  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
and    Philip,  king  of  France,  determined,  with  their  united  forces,  to 
engage   In   this  cvufade.      A  council  of  the   bidiops    and   nobility    of 
England  was  foon  after  held,  to  conlider  of  the  beft  means  to  raife  tlie 
iieccfTary  fupplles ;    and   at   laft  it  was  determined,  to  levy  a  tax  of  a 
tenth  part  of  all  the  perfonal  property  cf  thofe,  v;ho,  remaining  at  home, 
took  no  fliare  in  fo  pious  an  enterprife.     This,  which  is  the  firft  iuftance 

'   Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.  '  Anno  1166.    12  Henry  II. 

'  Stevens's  Hifl.  p.  28,  29,  30.     Carte's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  599.      M,  Psrif,  p.  ici.  en- 
the  other  hand,  fays,  that  fourjpence  vfus  colleded  from  every  ploughland. 
"  35  Hen.  2.     See  Hovedcn,  p.  3^66. 
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of  a  tenth  being  exaded,  was  called  the  Saladine  Tithe,  from  the 
name  of  the  gallant  Mufllilman,  vvhofe  valour  gave  rife  to  this  impo- 
fition  ".  It  is  faid,  that  the  Englifh  paid  above  70,000/.  and  the  Jews 
in  England,  about  60,000  /.  as  their  refpe(3;ive  proportions  of  the  tax, 
which,  when  joined  together,  was  equal  io  a^jpa^two  millions  of 
modern  money.  The  difproportion  was  very  great :  but  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  none  of  the  Jews  were  exempted  ;  whereas  many  of 
the  wealthieft  of  the  Englifh,  in  cohfequence  of  their  having  taken  tlie 
crofs,  pleaded  immunity  from  the  impoft.  Nay,  the  greater  part"  of 
the  regular  clergy  were  freed  from  the  burden,  having  contended  that 
they  were  obliged  by  their  prayers  only  to  aflift '  the  crufade,  their 
lands  being  held  in  frank  almoigne,  a  tenure  which  exempted  them 
from  all  duties  but  religious  exercifes. 

Feudal  aid  In   the  thirtceenth  year    of  his    reign,   Henry   having  married  his 

pur  fille  daup-hter  Matilda  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  levied  an  aid  from  his  fub- 
jedts,  to  enable  him  to  give  her  a  portion  adequate  to  her  rank,  and  that 
of  her  hufband.  This  tax  amounted  to  one  mark  for  each  knight's- 
fee.  It  was  paid  by  the  feveral  knights  and  barons  holding  of  the  crown 
in  caplte,  according  to  the  number  of  their  refpe<ftive  fees.  Nor  were 
the  bifhops  or  abbots  exempted  from  this  impofition  '\ 

Dancgeld.  The  odious   tax   of  Danegeld,  though   levied  in   the  beginning  of 

Henry's  reign,  was  either  totally  remitted  by  this  monarch,  or  fell  into  . 
difufe.     There  is  much  uncertainty  in  our  public  records,  as  to  the  final 
extin(fxion  of  this  tax,  which  Madon,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  in- 

,  duftry,  has  not  been  able  clearly  to  develope".  After  the  fecond  year  of 

Henry  II.  he  conjedtures,  that  it  was  not  a  fettled  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  Perhaps  it  was  difncult,  however,  at  once,  totally  to  abandon 
fo  confiderable  a  branch  of  the  royal  income ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  it  was  occafionaily  levied,  particularly  in  the  thirteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  Henry's  reign,  and  probably  in  the  twenty-firft, 
when  writs  of  fummons,  for  that  purpofe,  were  iffued  out  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

Some  authors  have  accufed  this  monarch  of  pillaging  the  pofieffions 
of  the  church  ;  of  executing,  with  the  greateft  rigour,  the  harfli  regula- 

"   Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  719.  '^  Madox,  Excheq.  p.  398.  ''  Ibid.  p.  478  &  479. 
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tions  of  the  forefl:  laws  ;  and  of  reviving  the  old  Saxon  taxes  of  Bufr- 
■botc\  Brig-bott\  Heregcld  dSidi  Horngdd'^.  But,  on  the  whole,  there 
feems  to  have  been  little  reafon  to  complain  of  the  general  tenor  of  his 
government ;  and  it  is  recorded,  much  to  his  honour,  that  having  been 
for  fome  time  abfent  from  England,  and  finding,  upon  his  return,  that 
great  abufes  had  taken  place  in  the  colledion  of  his  revenues,  and  in- 
deed in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  appointed  a  commillion  of 
fome  of  the  mofl:  refpedlable  of  his  fubjedls,  to  enquire  fully  into  the 
grievances  that  were  complained  of;  and,  in  confequences  of  their 
report,  many  of  the  fheriffs,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  were  re- 
moved, and  obliged  to  give  fatisfaftion,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to 
any  private  individuals  who  were  injured  ". 

The  amount  of  the  treafure  which  Henry  left  behind  him,  is  a  point  Treafurf. 
about  which  hiftorians  differ.  Hume  ftates  it  only  at  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  marks  '*.  But  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  authors,  affirm,  that  it 
amounted  to  900,000  1.  in  gold  and  filver,  befides  plate,  jewels,  and  pre- 
cious ftones  ".  The  former  account,  however,  is  the  more  probable  :  for, 
with  fo  great  a  treafure  as  Matthew  Paris  fuppofes  this  monarch  to  have 
been  mailer  of,  he  muft  have  carried  on  the  war,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  with  more  fplrit,  and  with  more  fuccefs  ;  and  would  not  have 
been  reduced,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  to  the  hard  neceffity  of  ratify- 
ing a  treaty,  which  impofed  terms  equally  ruinous  and  difgraceful,  and 
which  tarnillied  all  the  glory  and  renown  he  had  formerly  acquired. 

RICHARD      I. 

The  reigns  of  heroes,  or  of  martial  monarchs,  however  advantageous 
to  the  military  charader,  yet  are  uniformly  deflrudive  to  the  property, 
and  baneful  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  a  nation.  The  fubjeds  of 
fuch  monarchs,  though  uninterefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  wars  in  which 
they  are  engaged ;  and  though,  if  fuccefsful,  the  glory  wholly  centers 
in  the  fovereign,  yet  are  under  the  neceffity  of  defraying  the  heavy  load 
of  expence,  which  th'S  wilduefs  of  their  ambition  occafions ;  and  thus 
the  folid  interefts  of  a  nation  are  facrificed,  to  gratify  the  pride,  to  in- 


Ste\ens,  p.  34.. 

"  Lytt.  Hift,  vcl.  iv.  p.  2921 

'^  Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

Matth.  Paris,  p.  147. 

Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  738s 
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dulge  the  paflions,  and  to  promote  the  aggrandizement,  of  one  arro- 
gant or  vain-glorious  individual.  Notwithftanding  thefe  circumftance?^ 
the  reign  of  Richard  Caiir  de  Lmi,  or  the  Lion-hearted,  is  a  favourite 
one  viuth  the  Englifh  reader,  who  fondly  fancies,  that,  hy  his  valour, 
the  fame  of  England  was  eftablifhed  in  the  moft  diftant  corners  of  the 
Eaft. 

TheCrufade.  The  preparations  made  by  Richard  for  his  expedition,  are  a  full  proof 
of  that  monarch's  zeal  for  the  enterprife  he  had  undertaken ;  and  in- 
deed, if  his  fubjeds  had  not  entered  into  it  v\'ith  the  fame  alacrity,  they 
could  hardly  have  fuffered  him  to  take  fteps  of  fo  opprelTive  and  danger- 
ous a  nature.  Every  means  that  could  be  invented  for  raifmg  money, 
was  adopted  without  hefitation.  The  crown  lands,  and  offices  of  the 
greateft  truft  and  power,  were  difpofed  of,  almofl  at  any  price.  The 
feudal  fuperiority  of  Scotland  was  fold  for  ten  thoufand  marlcs.  Arbitrary 
fines  were  levied  from  the  officers  of  the  crown,  under  the  pretence  of 
delinquency.  The  rich,  who  had  efcaped  other  modes  of  extortion, 
were  compelled  to  fupply  the  king  with  money  by  way  of  loan,  without 
any  hope  of  being  repaid.  Nay,  under  colour  that  the  great  feal  was 
loft,  former  grants  were  held  to  be  invalid.  A  new  feal  was  made,  and 
every  perfon  was  obliged  to  purchafe  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  his 
grant.  It  is  faid,  that,  by  thefe  and  other  means  of  exadlions  equally 
odious,  fo  much  money  was  raifed,  and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom, 
that  a  genuine  coin,  of  this  monarch's  ftamp,  is  hardly  to  be  met  v/itb, 
in  the  moft  valuable  and  curious  collections  ". 

Richard's  The  confequcnce  of  this  monarch's   expedition  to  the  eaft,  the  re- 

nown he  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  his  difgraceful  captivity 
on  his  return  home,  are  circumftances  well  known  to  every  perfoa  in 
the  leaft  converfant  with  the  Englifh  hiftory.  Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria, 
and  Henry,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  whom  Richard  was  imprifoned, 
having  demanded  the  exorbitant  fum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
marks  for  his  releafe,  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  upon  his  fubjedts,.  in  aid  of 
the  king's  ranfom,  to  which  the  vaflals  of  the  crown  were  bound  by 
the  nature  of  their  tenures.  England  had  not  yet  recovered  the  lofs  of 
fpecie,  which  it  had  fuftained  by  Richard's  former  extortions,  and  tb^e- 

"  Par?.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

treafure 


ranfbm. 
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Ireafure  that  he  carried  with  him  to  Afia.  At  a  time  when  money  was 
fcarce  in  Eurppe,  and  the  commerce  of  England  was  inconfiderable,  a 
frefh  fupply  of  fpecie  was  not  eafily  procured  :  it  was,  therefore,  with 
the  utmoft. difficulty,  that  the  firft  payment  of  100,000  marks  was  made, 
though  his  fubjeds,  notwithftanding  the  variety  of  taxes  impofed  upon 
them  at  that  time,  vied  with  each  other,  which  of  them  fhould  pay  in 
the  greateft  voluntary  contributions  for  the  ranfom  of  their  fovereign  '*. 

From  the  return  of  Richard  to  his  death,  his  reign  was  a  perpetual  feries  Extortioni. 
of  war  abroad,  and  of  extortion  at  home  ;  principally,  however,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  attempts  of  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France,  to  conquer  the 
dominions  of  England  on  the  continent.  In  confequence  of  the  enter- 
prifes  of  that  formidable  enemy,  joined  to  the  heavy  ranfom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  pay,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  cancelUng  all  the 
contradls  he  had  entered  into,  previous  to  his  Afiatic  expedition  ;  and 
of  refuming  all  the  offices,  together  with  fuch  of  the  crown  lands  as 
were  purchafed  at  that  time.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  alfo,  but 
more  particularly  the  Ciftercian  monks,  were  obliged  to  pay  confiderable 
fums  of  money  to  fupply  the  king's  neceffities ;  and  at  this  period  we 
firft  hear  of  wool  being  taken  in  kind  for  the  purpofes  of  revenue.  In 
the  tentS  year  of  his  reign,  Danegeld  likewife,  under  the  lefs  obnoxious 
name  of  Hydage,  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  five  (hillings /-rr  hyde  ". 

It  is  not  a  little  fingular,  that  the  reign  of  this  monarch  fhould 
furnifh  an  example  of  raifing  a  revenue  by  means  of  licences  ;  a  mode  Licences, 
which,  in  modern  times,  has  become  fo  prevalent.  Neceffity,  how- 
ever, is  the  parent  of  invention  ;  and,  confidering  the  difficulties  to 
which  Richard  and  his  minifters  were  reduced,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  fhould  make  this  important  difcovery.  At  the  period  we 
are  now  writing  of,  it  is  well  known,  that,  for  the  better  exercliin"-  of 
the  people  in  the  arts  of  war,  jufts  and  tournaments  were  encouraged, 
and  they  naturally  became  failiionable  in  fo  martial  an  age.     But,  with 

'9  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  Authors  differ  much  as  to  the  amount  of  this  monarch's 
ranfom  Diceto  caUs  it  100, cool,  of  filver.  Jervafe  of  Canterbury,  150,000  marks. 
J\I.  Paris,  p.  167,  140,000  marks  of  filver.  The  MS.  Chronicle  at  Chefter,  160,000 
marks.  Byt  Hoveden,  p.  415,  gives  us  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  100,000  marks  were  paid  down,  and  that,  for  the  remaining  50,000,  hoftages  were 
to  be  given,  -but  the  payment  was  conditional.  100,000  marks  was  equal  to  194,000  I. 
of  modern  money.     Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  6.  Note.  -■'  Stevens,  p.  40. 

I   2  a  view 
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a  view  of  rendering  that  pradice  profitable  to  the  exchequer  alfo,  it  wa? 
enadled,  hj  Richard,  that  every  perfon  fliould  pay  for  a  licence  before 
he  engaged  in  fuch  exercifes,  according  to  the  following  rates  :  every 
earl,  twenty  marks  of  filver  ;  every  baron,  ten  marks  ;  every  knight, 
having  lands,  four  marks  ;  and  fuch  as  had  no  lands,  two  marks.  No 
perfon  under  the  rank  of  a  knight  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lifts". 

Amount.  It  is  related  by  Hoveden,  a  very  refpe(£table  ancient  hiftorian,  that,  in 

the  fpace  of  two  years,  1,100,000  marks,  equal  to  753,332/.  fterling, 
or  376,666  /.  per  annum']  had  been  colletled  for  public  fervices  ".  This 
fum,  Hume  fuppofes  to  be  totally  incredible  ^'.  But  it  is  ftated  upon 
the  authority  of  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  infpeded 
the  records,  and  examined  the  public  accounts,  to  difcover  the  real 
amount  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  was  not  the  annual  income 
of  the  crown,  but  coraprifed  the  various  fums  which  had  been  extorted 
to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Philip,  and  perhaps  the  money  which  the 
Englifh  had  paid,  either  in  the  fhape  of  taxes,  or  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions, for  the  redemption  of  their  captive  fovereign. 


JOHN. 

This  defpicable  and  odious  tyrant,  whofe  hiftory  it  is  impoffible  to 
contemplate  without  a  mixture  of  difguft,  indignation,  and  horror, 
claimed  the  crown,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  king,  of  whom  he 
was  the  only  furviving  brother.  But  the  Englifli  had  foon  reafon  to 
regret  the  fupport  they  gave  him,  in  oppofition  to  the  pretenfions  of 
Arthur,  and  of  his  fifter  Eleanor,  the  children  of  Geoffrey,  who  was 
next  brother  to  Richard,  and  whofe  defcendants,  therefore,  by  the  right 
of  reprefentation,  were  entitled  to  the  throne.  To  remove  fo  danger- 
ous a  rival  as  Arthur,  who  had  difplayed,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
fpirit  and  abilities  beyond  his  years,  every  art  that  treachery  could 
invent,  or  barbarity  could  execute,  was  put  in  praftice  by  his  inhuman 
uncle  ;  and  it  is  fuppoled,  that  this  obftacle  to  his  ambition,  which  no 

*'  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  764.  '■  Hoveden,  folio  edit.  p.  437,  anno  1196. 

*'  Vol.  ii.  p.  38.  See  alfo  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  769  ;  and  Davenant,  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  v^ho 
fuppofes  the  fum  equal  to  eleven  millions  of  modern  money. 

4  Other 
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other  perfon  had  the  cruelty  to  remove,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
hands  '\  By  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  and  Eleanor's  cap- 
tivity and  imprifonment,  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  his  government  was 
eftabhflied  on  a  rock,  which  could  not  eafily  be  fhaken.  Inftead  of 
which,  abroad,  he  loft  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  on  the 
Continent ;  and,  at  home,  pafled  a  life  of  mifery,  turbulence,  and 
difgrace. 

Neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  were  exempted  from  his  rapacity.  His  extor- 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  is  faid  to  have  exaded  140,000/,  ^'°"^' 
from  the  church.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  400,000  marks  were  alfo  de- 
manded ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  reign  of  feventeen  years,  only  three 
are  diftinguiflied  as  being  freed  from  one  fpecies  of  impofitions  or 
another.  But  the  Jews  in  particular  felt  the  weight  and  violence  of 
his  extortion.  An.  1210,  66,000  marks  were  demanded  from  them  ; 
and  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  feized,  imprifoned,  and  tortured,  in 
order  that  they  might  deliver  up  all  they  were  worth  '"'.  One  of  them, 
a  Jew  of  Briftol,  having  refufed  to  pay  i©,ooo  marks  affefled  upon 
him,  the  tyrant  ordered  a  tooth  to  be  pulled  or  beat  out  every  day, 
until  this  exorbitant  fum  was  paid,  which  the  unhappy  Ifraelite  was  at 
laft  compelled  to  do  on  the  eighth  day,  after  feveu  of  his  teeth  had 
been  ftruck  out  ^°. 

The  only  circumftance  which  can  prove  in  any  refped  agreeable  to  Magna 
the  reader  during  the  whole  coui"fe  of  his  reign,  is  the  confirmation,  ex-  ^'"'■"■ 
torted  from  this  monarch  with  confiderable  difficulty,  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  deed  fo  emphatically 
named.  The  Great  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England  ^'.  By  this 
important  inftrument,  a  variety  of  regulations  were  enabled,  favourable 
to  the  vaiTals  of  the  crown,  by  which  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the 
feudal  law  were  confiderably  diminiflied ;  and  by  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th 
articles  it  was  declared,  that  no  fcutage  or  aid  fhould  be  impofed  on  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  the  city  of  London,  or  any 
of  the  other  cities,  towns,  or  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  unlefs  with 
the  confent  of  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  excepting  for  ranfoming 

'+  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  ^'  Stevens,  p.  44. 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  220.     Tovey's  Anglia  Judaica,  p.  70.     Madox  Excheq.  p.  151, 

*•   See  the  famous  Petition  of  Rigtit,  claufe  3. 

the 
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the  king's  perfon,  making  his  eldefl:  fon  a  knight,  or  marrying  his  eldeft 
daughter ;  and  even  then,  only  a  reafonable  aid  was  to  be  demanded : 
and  by  another  claufe,  fines  and  amercianients,  which  had  formerly 
been  very  grievous  and  oppreffive,  were  reftridted  within  proper 
bounds.  On  the  whole,  this  charter,  though  it  does  not  contain  a 
complete  fyftem  of  civil  liberty,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  without  doubt, 
the  moft  important,  extenfive,  and  "valuable  compadt  entered  into 
between  a  reigning  monarch  and  his  fubjedts,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hiftory  of  almoft  any  age  or  country. 
CuRoms.  -  jj  appears  from  the  forty-eighth  article  of  Magna  Charta,  that  fome 
duties  were  paid  on  goods  at  that  time,  and  had  been  formerly  exacled. 
The  merchants  were  to  trade,  '•'■fnie  omnibus  malls  toltis.^''  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt,  were  to  pay  cuftom  '•''per 
"  atitlquas  et  ?-eclas  confuetudlnes^  What  thofe  anciefit  and  equitable 
duties  were,  is  now  unknown ;  but  they  muft  have  been  very  incon- 
fiderable,  as  they  were  let  in  farm,  in  the  fourth  year  of  John's  reign, 
for  only  i  coo  marks  ". 

John  continued  the  dangerous  practice,  begun  by  his  brother  Richard, 
of  felling  the  offices  under  the  crown.  Nay,  he  ventured  to  difpofe  of 
the  high  employment  of  chancellor,  to  one  Gray,  during  his  life,  for 
only  5000  marks. 

HENRY     III. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  Henry  III.  inherited  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. He  mounted  the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  greateft  experience 
and  the  mofl  fplendid  abilities  were  neceflary  to  preferve  the  kingdom 
from  the  ruinous  confequences  of  inteftine  wars  and  foreign  invafion. 
Fortunately,  William  Karl  of  Pembroke,  the  marifchal  of  England,  and 
confequently  by  his  office,  in  times  of  fuch  turbulence  and  confufion,  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  was  poflefTed  of  virtue  and  abilities  adequate 
to  fo  dangerous  a  crifis  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  prudence,  vigour,  and 
exeilions,  a'nd  the  return  of  many  of  thofe  barons  to  their  allegiance, 

*'  An.  1202.  SeeMadox,  p.  529.  It  appears  alfo  from  p.  530,  thit  the  cufioms  of 
all  England,  and  the  profits,  arifing  from  its  principal  fairs,  amounted  only  tO;,^  4958  ■  "]  •  i\ 
from  the  faft  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  fourth,  to  the  feaft  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  fixth  year 
of  this  monarch's  reign. 

who. 
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■who,  from  hatred  to  their  late  monarch,  had  thrown  themfelves  Into 
the  arms  of  France,  Henry  at  laft  acquired  the  peaceable  pofTefllon 
of  his  dominions,  both  in  England,   and  on  the  continent. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch,  which  lafted  upwards  of  fifty- fix  years, 
is  the  longeft  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot 
boaft  of  fplendour  equal  to  its  duration  :  it  was  neither  happy  at  home, 
nor  refpecStable  abroad.  His  fubjedls  complained  of  the  weaknefs  of  his 
government,  of  his  rapacity  and  profufion ;  whilft  his  enemies  had  no 
reafon  to  tremble  at  the  vigour  or  abilities  of  their  opponent.  Henry's 
charadler,  perfe<£lly  well  adapted  to  the  ftill  life  of  a  private  citizen,  was 
but  ill  fitted  for  the  buftle  and  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  the  tumults  of 
hoftility  and  war. 

His  attachment  to  unworthy  favourites,   and  profufe  liberality  to  the   Revenue, 
minions  who  were  about  him,  in  a  great  mealure  occafioned  the  miferies 
of  his  reign.     By  his  inconfiderate  bounties,  he  had  reduced  the  income 
of  the  crown  to  60,000  marks />^r  anjuwi  ^'j  and  he  was  not  fcrupu- 
lous  as  to  any  means  of  making  up  the  deficiency. 

It  would  be  trefpaffing  upon  the  reader's  patience,  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  immbei"  of  fcutages,  aids,  talliages,  carrucages, 
hydages,  tenths,  fifteenths,  benevolences,  Ssfr.  which  this  king,  by 
different  means,  and  under  various  appellations,  obtained,  or  extorted 
from  his  fubjedls,  in  the  courfe  of  his  long  adminiftration.  He  is  faid 
to  have  taken  400,000  marks  from  the  Jews*°.  His  expences  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  conquer  Sicily  for  his  fecond  fon,  are  faid  by  Matthew  Paris 
to  have  amounted  to  950,000  marks".  In  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
reign,  he  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  neceffity.  And  when  Lewis  king 
of  France,  who  was  not  perfectly  iatisfied  with  his  right  to  Normandy 
and  Anjou,  offered  him  300,000  livres  Tournois,  and  lands  to  the 
value  of  20,000  livres ^fr  anriiim^  in  full  of  his  claim  to  the  fovereignty 
of  thofe  two  provinces,  for  that  trifling  confideration  he  renounced  all  his 
pretenfions  to  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family,  and  ever  after  ftruck 
out  from  his  other  titles,  thofe  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Earl  of 
Anjou.     Totliis  king  and  his  minifters  may  be  attributed  a  new  device 

^)  M.  Paris,  p.  647.  "=  Steven's  Hift.  of  Taxes,  p.  48. 

3''  M.  Paris,  p.  918.  This  is  the  probable  iiieaning  of  a  paflage  which  has  puzzled 
many  of  our  hiftorians. 

to 
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to  ralfe  a  revenue,  of  which  his  fucceflbrs  afterwards  availed  themfelves. 
The  mode  was,  to  compel  every  one  who  poflefTed  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  a-year  in  landed  property  holden  of  the  crown,  either  to  take 
the  order  of  knighthood,  or  to  pay  a  certain  fum  of  money  in  its  flead, 
by  way  of  compofition.  This  was  a  fure  mode  of  raifing  money  ;  for 
thofe  who  did  not  compound,  w^ere  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fees  at 
their  creation,  which  all  went  into  the  exchequer. 
Confe-  The  miferable  ftate  to  which  Henry  was  reduced,  is  fufficient,  one 

hirprofufion.  fhould  imagine,  to  deter  any  monarch  from  imitating  his  extravagance 
and  profufion.  He  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  pay  his  eldeft  fon 
Edward,  the  fmall  pittance  of  15,000  marks  per  anmim^  for  his  fup- 
port.  His  debts,  amounting  to  about  300,000/.,  he  was  totally  unable 
to  difcharge.  In  order  to  raife  money,  he  was  obliged  to  fell  the  very 
furniture  of  his  palace ;  to  pawn  the  jewels  of  the  crown ;  nay,  the 
ilirine  of  St.  Edward  the  Confeffor,  for  whom  he  had  always  exprefled 
the  higheft:  veneration  ^\  He  is  reprefented  as  wandering  about  the 
country,  foliciting  the  charitable  contributions  of  his  fubjefts "  ;  and 
his  attendants  were  reduced  tofuch  flraits  and  difficulties,  that  they  w^ere 
compelled  to  confederate  with  gangs  of  robbers,  in  order,  by  their  fhare  of 
the  booty,  to  fecure  a  maintenance  ^*. 
Cuiloms.  In  tj^e  reign  of  Henry,    this  branch  of  the  revenue  was  Increafed  to 

6000/.  per  anninn  ".  But  the  exadion  of  fuch  high  cuftoms  was 
complained  of,  as  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  and  was  faid  to  be 
attended  with  an  apparent  overthrow  of  trade  ^* :  a  proof  how  much 
people  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  fllghteft  burdens,  and  indeed  how 
inconfiderable  the  commerce  carried  on  by  England  at  that  time  muft 
have  been. 

2-  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  chap.  viii.     Stevens,  p.  70. 

"  Stevens,  Pref.   p.  31.  ^*  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

3;  Hume,    vol.  ii.   p.  170.    Note  C. 

s*"  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  78. 
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Edward  the  Firft,  the  great  reformer  of  our  laws,  and  hence  called  the 
Englifh  Jujlinian^  was  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  fortunate  princes,  that 
ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England.  In  him  were  united  the  prudence 
and  forefight  of  the  ftatefman  and  legiflator,  with  the  valour  and  mag- 
nanimous fpirit  of  the  hero.  The  expenfive  wars,  and  the  variety  of 
important  enterprifes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  occafioned  the  levying 
of  many  taxes,  and  fometimes  gave  rife  to  oppreffions,  of  which  his 
fubjedts  had  fome  reafon  to  complain:  but  the  money  he  exadled  from 
them,  was  uniformly  expended  for  the  honour  and  benefit  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  laws  which  he  propofed,  or  to  which  he  gave  his 
confent,  firft  extended  that  commerce,  confirmed  thofe  liberties,  and 
eftablifhed  that  conftitution,  on  which  the  future  happinefs  of  this 
country  depended. 

Among  the  other  great  tranfadlions  by  which  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  is  diftinguifhed,  the  final  eftablifliment  of  Magna  Charta,  to- 
gether with  fome  important  additional  articles,  and  a  full  and  com- 
plete confirmation  of  the  famous  ftatute  "  dc  tallag'io  noti  cottcedendo" 
are  intitled  to  particular  attention.  The  former  (Magna  Charta)  had  ^"^j^^ 
already  been  frequently  confirmed  by  the  different  monarchs,  who,  fmce 
the  firft  paiTmg  of  that  important  deed,  had  fat  upon  the  throne  ;  but 
it  was  ftill  thought  requifite,  to  have  that  folemnity  again  repeated.  The 
latter  was  rendered  neceflary,  in  confequence  of  fome  defeds  in  the 
Great  Charter,  particularly  as  it  had  permitted  the  crown,  by  its  own 
authority,  to  levy  aids  for  ranfoming  the  king's  perfon,  making  his  eldeft 
fon  a  knight,  or  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter  ;  a  prerogative  liable  to 
abufe  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  had  laid  the  crown  under  no  reftraint,  in 
regard  to  exadling  arbitrary  talliages,  from  its  demefnes.  But  by 
the  ftatute  above-mentioned,  710  aid  or  taUiage  whatfoevcr  could  be  de- 
manded, without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  Parliament ;  and  this 
Important  conceffion,  in  the  words  of  liume,  "  the  Englifh  nation  had 
"  the  honour  of  extorting  from  the  ableft,  the  moft  warlike,  and  the 
"  moft  ambitious  of  all  their  princes,  who  was  thus  bereaved  of  the 
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"  power  which  he  and  his  predeceflbrs  had  hitherto  affumed,  of  impof- 
"  ing  arbitrary  taxes  on  the  people  "."  By  this  famous  ftatute,  the 
people  of  England,  as  Bodin  well  expreffed  it,  defended  themfelves,  as 
if  with  a  fhield,  from  the  exaclions  of  their  fovereign  ". 

But  whatever  acquifitions  of  liberty,  or  fecurity  for  their  perfons  and 
eftates,  were  obtained  by  the  people  in  general,  yet  fome  of  his  fubjeds, 
who  thought  themfelves  equally  intitled  to  his  proteftion,  v/ere  treated 
in  a  manner  which  imprefles  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  Edward's 
humanity.  It  is  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  to  which  I  allude.  Befides 
large  fums  of  money  extorted  from  them  at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  they  were  made  fubjedl  to  a  poll-tax  of 
three-pence  each,  without  any  exception  on  account  of  poverty,  fex,  or 
age  ^*.  In  the  fourth  year,  the  tax  was  raifed  to  five-pence  a  head :  but 
in  the  eighteenth  year,  the  whole  nation  was  fentenced  to  perpetual: 
exile  by  a£l  of  parliament.  All  their  property  was  confifcated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  crown  ;  many  were  hanged  under  various  pretences  ;  in  par- 
ticular two  hundred  and  eighty  in  one  day,  who  were  accufed  of  hav- 
ing adulterated  the  coin ;  and  above  fifteen  thoufand  were  plundered  of 
all  their  wealth,  and  banilhed  the  kingdom"*".  So  odious  were  the  Jews 
at  that  time  to  the  nation  in  general,  that  the  laity  granted  the  king  a 
fifteenth,  and  the  clergy  a  tenth  of  their  perfonal  eftates,  for  confenting 
to,  and  perhaps  encouraging  their  expulfion  "'. 

But  Edward's  conduct  to  the  clergy  foon  convinced  them,  that 
attachment  to  the  fuperftition  prevalent  at  that  time,  had  no  fhare  in 
rendering  him  fo  great  an  oppreflbr  of  the  Jewifh  race.  The  church 
from  the  beginning  had  fome  reafon  to  be  afraid,  that  a  monarch  fo 
high-fpirited  and  fo  ambitious  as  Edward,  would  be  frequently  under  the 
aeceffity  of  applying  to  it  for  pecuniary  affiftance ;  and  the  clergy 
were  not  a  little  alarmed,  when,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he 
gave  orders  to  fearch  all  the  monafteries  in  England,  and  to  feize  for  his 
own  ufe  the  money  and  valuable  effeds  depofited  in  them.  They  flat- 
tered themfelves,  however,  that  the  authority  of  ^the  Pope  would  fhield 
them  from  his  rapacity  ;  and,  ia  confequence  of  an  application  from 

37  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  295.         '^  De  Repub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  ^^  Stevens,  p.  79, 

*'  Tovey's  Anglia  Judaica,  p.  232.     Hume's  hift.  vol,  ii.  p.  236, 
*»  Stevens,  p.  84. 
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tKe  Archblfliop  of  Canterbury,  Boniface  VIII.  who  then  fat  upon  the 
Papal  throne,  iffued  a  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes  to  levy  any  taxes 
upon  the  clergy,  and  all  clergymen  to  pay  any  impofition  without  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Edward  was  determined,  by  the  moft  vigorous 
meafures,  to  punifli  the  clergy  for  making  this  application,  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  renounce  any  benefit  it  could  pofhbly  afford.  He  put  the 
whole  church  out  of  his  protection :  he  declared  that  thofe  who  refufed 
to  fupport  the  civil  government,  were  not  intitled  to  receive  any 
advantage  from  it.  The  judges  were  dire(£led  to  fuffer  any  perfon  to 
harafs  or  plunder  them  with  impunity  ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
court  of  law  would  give  them  any  redrefs.  The  king  at  lafl  prevailed 
in  the  conteft:  the  Pope's  bull  was  either  contemned  or  evaded,  and  the 
clergy  were  glad,  almoft  cm  any  terms,  to  be  reinftated  in  the  royal  pro- 
tedion,   and  to  enjoy  again  the  benefit  of  the  laws  *^. 

Thus  the  church  was  made  fubjedl  to  the  civil  power ;  nor  was  it 
afterwards  thought  neceflary  to  have  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  previoufly 
to  any  clerical  impofition. 

Taxes  on  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods,  became,  in  the   Cufloms. 
reign  of  this   monarch,  an   important   branch  of  the  revenue.     It  is 
probable  that  cuftoms  were  at  firft  only  fmall  duties,  levied  at  ferries 
and     bridges,     and,    perhaps,     for    the    liberty   of   trafficking    on  the 
Thames,  together  with  fees  for  weighing  and   warehoufing  of  goods 
which  the  officers  of  the  crown  exadled  for  their  labour  and  attendance. 
Thefe    trifling    exadions    might    gradually    take    place,    without    the 
fandlion  of  parliament,  in  confequence  of  the  king's  (who  was  account- 
ed the  arbiter  of  commerce)   having  provided  weights  and  beams,  and 
ereded  w^arehcufcs,  where,  fubjed  to  certain  cuftomary  fees  and  duties 
(thence  called  cuftoms)  all  goods  and  commodities  might  be  fold  *\ 

But  Edward  I.   was  not   fatisfied  with   fuch   petty  advantages :   for  The  Antlqiu 
having  feen,  during  the  courfe  of_  his   expedition   to  Paleftine,  with   ^"'^"'"*- 
what  facility  confiderable  fums  of  money  were  levied  by  way  of  cuftom 
in  foreign  countries,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  happy  expedient  for 
raifing  a  revenue  in  his  own  kingdom.     The  firft  duties  laid  on,  how- 
ever, were  very  moderate,  amounting  only  to  fix  Ihillings  and  eighc- 


*'  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.  267.     Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
^'  Gilb.  Hift.  of  the  Exchequer,  chap.  xv. 
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pence  on  every  fack  of  wool  exported ;  and  the  like  fum  for  every 
three  hundred  wood-fells;  and  a  mark,  or  thirteen  flilllings  and  four- 
pence,  for  every  la  ft  of  hides,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dozen  per  laft  **. 
Thefe  duties,  Lord  Coke  imagines,  were  granted  by  parliament  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign;  and,  though  the  record  is  now  loft,  it  is  evi- 
dently referred  to  in  a  fubfequent  ad  (25  Edw.  I.  c.  7.);  in  which  no- 
tice is  taken  of  the  cuftoms  on  wool,  fkins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted 
to  that  monarch,  by  the  commonalty  of  the  kingdom  *^ 
Origin  of  Edward's   necefllties    however  demanded  a   more  produ£live   reve- 

tuniiage  and  _  .  .         ,  ,  . 

poundage.       nue;  and  he  began  with   additional   duties  on  aliens  or  foreign   mer- 
chants, wifely  conjeifluring  that  any   taxes  they  were  willing  to  pay, 
might  afterwards  be  extended  with  lefs  difiiculty  to  his  own  fubjedls. 
Feb.  I,  He  granted,   therefore,  a  charter  (entitled   Charta  Mercatoria )  to  the 

1304'  merchant  ftrangers  fettled  in  England,  by  which  certain  valuable  privi- 

leges were  beftovv'ed  on  them,  in  confideration  of  their  having  agreed  to 
pay  the  following  cuftoms.  i .  In  lieu  of  the  duty  called  Pr-'ifage,  the 
fum  of  two  fhiriings  for  every  tun  of  wine  imported  by  them,  over  and 
above  the  ancient  cuftoms;  a  tax  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  Butler  age  ^  being  paid  to  the  king's  butler.  2.  Forty  pence  for  every 
fack  of  wool,  and  for  every  300  wood-fells  exported,  in  addition  to  the 
half  mark,  or  fix  fhillings  and  eight  pence,  paid  by  the  natives;  toge- 
ther with  fix  fhillings  and  eight  pence  additional  for  every  laft  of  hides. 
3.  Befidesfome  duties  upon'cloth  and  wax,  a  ^tVi.tx?\ poundage,  or  tax  of 
three-pence  in  the  pound  on  all  goods  imported  or  foreign  commodities 
re-exported,  after  having  been  landed  in  England,  exclufively  of  the  an- 
cient cuftoms  to  which  they  vvere  formerly  fubjedt.  Thefe  rates  were 
called  Nova  Cxijltima^  and  fometimes  Alien  duties ,  and  were  levied  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  without  the  fan£tion  of  parliament,  in  confe- 
q^uence  of  the  voluntary  confent  that  was  given  by  the  foreign  mer- 
chants**. In  the  third  of  Edward  II.  however,  this  charter  was  fuf- 
pended;  and  it  was  totally  repealed  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  II.  by  the 
lords,  who  at  that  time  were  entrufted  with  the  government  of  the 
country:  but  it  was  again  eftabliflied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.*',  and' 

**  Madox,  p.  536.     Forfler  on  the  Cuftoms,  Introd,  p,  14. 

*5  Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  276.  *'  Fcrft.  p.  26.  *'  27  Edward  III. 

in 
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in  fa(ft  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  duties  of  tannage  and  poundage,  fo 
famous  in  the  hiftory  of  England. 

Such  were  the  cufloms  paid  by  aliens  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
As  to  the  native  merchants  of  the  country,  it  was  always  the  policy  of 
England  to  give  them  fuperior  advantages  for  carrying  on  their  com- 
merce ;  and  as  the  N'ova  Cujiuma  above-mentioned,  were  founded  upon' 
an  agreement  between  Edward  and  the  foreign  merchants,  the  legality 
of  which  the  commons  were  much  difpofed  to  queftion,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  natives  of  the  country  were  not  at  all  affedled' 
by  thefe  newimpofitions.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  anno- 
1298,  the  duty  upon  wool  exported  had  been  raifed  by  Edward  to  forty 
ihillings  per  fack,  an  increafe  grievoufly  complained  of;  not  only  as  it 
was  laid  on  by  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone,  but  was  in  itfelf  too* 
high""'.  The  right  of  adding  to  the  old,  or  of  levying  new  cuftoms, 
came  at  length  to  be  a  matter  of  fuch  public  importance,  that,  for  many 
years,  it  was  warmly  contefted  between  the  crown  and  the  people. 
But  fmce  the  forty-fifth  of  Edward  III.  and  eleventh  of  Richard  II.- 
chap.  9,  it  has  been  generally  held,  that  no  impofition  whatever  can  be- 
levied,  either  on  exports  or  imports,  without  the  confent  of  parlia- 
ment ■". 

The  difcovery  of  fome  valuable  mines  in  Devonfhire,  alfo  tended  to*  Mines.  - 
enrich  this  monarch'".  It  is  on  record,  that  within  three  years  from 
their  being  firft  difcovered,  about  1 700  pounds  weight  of  fil ver  were 
extraded  from  them;  and  it- is ■  probable  that,  afterwards,  they  would 
produce  more,  in  confequence  of  a  greater  number  of  workmen  having 
been  employed. 

From  the  conquefl  to  the  cera  we  are  now  confidering,  the  ufual  mode   Newfyftem- 
of  levying  money  for  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  crown,  was  by   °^  taxation- 
fcutages,  or  pecuniary  commutations  for  perfonal  fervice:  but  a  variety   ment.  ^^^' 
of  circumftances  contributed  to  render  fuch  a  fyftem  no  longer  effedlual. 
Scutages  were  levied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  knights  fees  which 
each  perfon  pofTefTed.      But,  in  confequence  of  the  fluctuation  of  private 
property,  and  of  many  evafrons  which  it  was  impoffible  to  forefee,  and' 
difficult  to  check,  joined  to  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the  rolls  of- 


Stevens,  p.  96.  ^'  Forft.  Introd.  p.  16.  ''°  Stevens,  p.  79. 
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'knights  fees  were  kept,  it  became  impraclicable  to  afcertain  the  number  of 
fees  with  which  each  perfon  ought  to  be  charged.  And  when  a  fmall 
number  was  once  accepted  of,  it  was  confidered  to  be  a  binding  prece- 
dent for  the  future".  Thus  the  crown  was  deprived  of  the  military  fer- 
vices  of  its  vaflals ;  was  defrauded  of  the  compenfation  to  which  it  was 
•  juftly  entitled  ;  and  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  providing  fome  other 
means  for  the  public  defence.  Some  fcutages,  however,  were  levied  da- 
ring the  reign  of  Edward :  indeed  fo  prudent  a  monarch  could  never 
have  entirely  relinqulfhed  an  old  and  eftablifhed  mode  of  taxation,  un- 
til he  had  known,  by  experience,  that  a  more  productive,  fyftem  of  re- 
venue could  be  carried  into  effeft. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  new  delcription  of  perfons,  attradled  the, atten- 
tion of  the  fovereign.  For  many  years,  pofterior  to  the  conqueft,  the 
pofleffors  of  lands  were  the  only  rich  and  powerful  individuals  in  the 
community:  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  towns  came  to  be  emancipated 
from  their  former  fubordination  and  dependence;  their  citizens  be- 
came induftrious  and  opulent;  they  engrofled  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
the  wealth  and  property  of  the  country;  the  fmalleft  portion  of  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  part  with,  unlefs  with  their  own  confent.  Ori- 
ginally the  principal  towns  in  England  were  included  in  the  royal  do- 
mains, and  the  crown  was  entitled  to  impofe  talliages  or  taxes  upon 
them,  whenever  it  thought  proper.  The  city  of  London  itfelf  was  in 
that  predicament ;  and,  after  fome  conteft,  whether  it  was  talliable  or 
not,  in  the  thirty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  was  compelled  to  pay  a  talliage  of 
3000  marks  affefled  upon  it  by  the  king  and  his  counciP\  But  when 
the  famous  ftatute  de  tallag'io  non  coiicedendo^  pafled  into  a  law,  there 
was  an  end  of  that  prerogative;  and  it  was  necefTary  for  the  crown,  if 
it  wifhed  to  reap  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  opulence  of  the 
towns  and  boroughs,  to  aflemble  their  deputies  together,  and  to  endea- 
vour, through  their  medium,  to  obtain  the  fupplies  necefTary  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State.  Hence  arofe  the  pra£tice  of  regularly  fummoning 
the  reprefentatives  of  boroughs  to  parliament,  which  had  occafionally 
taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Edward,  but  fince  his  time  has  never 

J'  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

5*  Madox,  p.  491.  Authors  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  this  councily  but  it  was  evidently 
i\Qi  a  parliament.     Lytt.  vol.  iii.  p.  258. 

been 
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been  Interrupted.  Brady  and  Hume,  confider  the  twenty-third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward,  as  the  epocha  of  this  great  revolution  "j  but  it 
cannot,  with  ftridt  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  taken  place  until,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftatute  above-mentioned,  enadled  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
this  reign,  all  other  legal  means  of  taxing  cities  and  boroughs,  excepting 
by  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  were  finally  abolilhed. 

Thofe  who  look  upon  themfelves  as  the  warmeft  friends  of  public  li- 
berty, cannot  hear,  with  patience,  that  the  commons  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment had  not  acquired,  at  an  earlier  sera,  its  full  dignity  and  importance. 
The  period  of  five  hundred  years,  which  havS  almoft  elapfed  fince  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Edward  I.  does  not  alleviate  their  anxiety,  or  fatisfy  their 
zeal.  They  wifh  to  trace  the  origin  even  of  burgal  reprefentation 
throughout  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  Saxon  and  Norman  antiquities. 
The  natural  prejudices  of  a  free  country,  it  is  always  difagreeablc  and 
often  dangerous  to  oppofe:  but  it  may  furely  be  remarked,  without 
giving  the  moft  ardent  friend  to  ancient  liberty  the  fmalleft  offence,  that 
if  taxation  and  reprefentation  are  fo  infeparably  connedtcd,  as  fome  po- 
litical writers  are  defirous  of  Inculcating,  boroughs  could  have  no  repre- 
fentatives. in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Englllh  hiftory;  for  this  plain  rea- 
fon,  that  they  were  not  liable  to  parliamentary  taxes.  .For,  above  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Norman  invafion,  no  tax  was  laid  upon  perfonal  ef-^ 
fedts,  by  which  alone  the  boroughs  could  be  materially  affe<fled.  In- 
deed, before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or,  at  leaft,  of  Henry  III.  very  few 
inftances  occur  of  impofitions  upon  perfonal  property.  Whatever  right 
therefore  the  towns  and  boroughs  originally  might  have,  in  confequence 
of  the  free  principles  of  the  Saxon  government,  to  partake  in  the  legifla- 
tive  power  of  the  country,  it  is  certain,  that,  for  many  years  after  the 
conqueft,  it  was  unneceffary  for  them  to  be  loaded  with  the  burden  and 
expence  of  fending  reprefentatives.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  carrying  on  fo 
abftrufe,  and,  after  the  lapfe  of  fuch  a  number  of  years,  fo  unimportant  a 
Gontroverfy,  it  were  better  to  contend,  who  fhould  pay  the  fincereft  tri- 
bute of  gratitude,  to  thofe  patriots,  whofe  exertions  eftablifhed  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  England.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  khat,  to  the 
zeal  and  prudence  of  Langton,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  great  char- 
ter was  principally  owing  j  and  that,  to  the  undaunted  fpirit  and  manly 

'5  See  Brady  on  boroughs,  edit.  1777.  p.  68.     Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

6  perfeverance 
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perfeverance  of  Humphry  Eohoin,  earl  of  Hereford,  the  conftable,  and 
•of  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  mariihal  of  England,  the  paffing  of 
.that  ftatute  ought  to  be  attributed,  which,  by  annihilating  for  ever  the 

royal  prerogative  of  impofing  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  fubje£t,  laid  the 
^true  foundation  of  a  limited  monarchy,  without  which  every  other  right 

and  privilege  were  in  vain. 


EDWARD      II. 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.,  comprizing  a  period  of  about  twenty  years, 
IS  remarkable  for  the  inconfiderable  taxes  levied  upon  the  fubjedt.  The 
■power  of  the  crown  to  raife  money,  in  virtue  of  its  own  prerogative, 
having  been  completely  abandoned  by  his  father,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  it  could  poffibly  be  regained,  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  fon  in 
-every  refpedl  his  inferior:  and,  as  Edward's  mifcondudl  in  government, 
and  his  attachment  to  unworthy  favourites,  did  not  entitle  him  to  any 
great  pecuniary  afliftance  from  his  people,  they  had  fome  little  confola- 
tion  in  the  lightnefs  of  their  taxes,  for  the  dilgraceful  calamities  of  his 
unfortunate  reign. 

Among  the  other  events,  which  contributed  to  heap  dlfhonour  on 
the  government  of  this  monarch,  the  lofs  of  Scotland  was  unqueftionably 
the  moft  Important.  It  is  natural  for  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  ifland 
to  imagine,  that  Edward's  charader  could  not  be  materially  tarniflied,  for 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  fubdue  that  country,  defended  as  it  was  by  a  gal- 
lant nation,  renowned,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  for  its  forti- 
tude and  valour.  Their  refiftance,  however,  would  probably  have  been 
ineffedual,  had  Edward  endeavoured  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  that 
country  immediately  after  his  acceffion,  before  the  Scots  had  recovered 
their  fpirit,  or  had  received  afliftance  from  their  allies  on  the  continent. 
But,  though  Edward  fucceed-ed  to  the  crown  on  the  7th  of  July  1307, 
the  battle  of  Bannockburv^  on  which  the  redudion  of  Scotland  depend- 
ed, v/as  not  fought  till  the  25th  of  June  13 14:  and  thus  Robert  the 
Bruce  and  his  fubjedls  enjoyed  an  interval  of  about  feven  years,  and  had 
time  fuflicient  to  acquire  ftrength,  difcipline,  and  experience.  The 
fubfidies  granted  to  this  monarch  were  principally  intended  to  carry  on 
his  wars  againfl:  the  Scots,  the  fuccefs  of  which  yielded  no  encourage- 
ment 
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ment  to  his  fubje£ts  to  furnifh  him  with  fupplies  for  any  other  purpofe 
whatfoever. 

The  new  mode  which  Edward  I.  had  difcovered,  of  increafing  his  Cuftoms. 
revenue  by  duties  upon  commerce,  occafioned  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  in 
the  famous  ordinances,  which  were  enaded  anno  1311,  for  the  better 
government  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  entirely  aboliihsd.  By  one 
article,  the  tax  of  Butlerage  was  prohibited  to  be  collected ;  and  by 
another  it  was  declared,  that  natives  only  fhould  be  employed  in  the 
colledion  of  the  cuftoms ;  fome  foreigners,  to  whom  that  branch  of 
the  revenue  was  farmed,  having  been  guilty  of  extortion. 

It  was  alfo  ena£ted,  that  the  money  which  the  remaining  branches  of 
the  cuftoms  yielded,  fhould  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
houfehold,  that  the  king  might  be  enabled  to  live  upon  his  own  re- 
venue, without  being  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  opprefTmg  his  fub- 
jedls  ".  Jn  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  impofed,  after  his 
father's  example,  two  fhillings  a  tun  upon  ^reign  merchants,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  they  had  formerly  paid  ;  and  as  this  tax  was  exacted 
without  the  fandtion  of  parliament,  it  gave  rife  to  much  fufpicion, 
and,  probably,  was  the  reafon  why  the  articles  above-mentioned  were 
fo  particularly  infifted  upon.  For  it  was  a  principle  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, that  levying  new  cuftoms,  or  adding  to  the  old,  could  only  be 
done  either  by  parliament,  or  confenfu  mercatoriim ;  and  imports  laid  on 
by  the  royal  authority  alone,  were  called  Maltoltes  ",  or  evil  duties, 
by  which  trade  was  materially  injured,  and  which  it  was  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  abrogate  and  repeal  '\ 

The  anxiety  of  the  Englifh  nation  to  atchieve  the  conqueft  of  Scot-   New  tax. 
land,  made  them  chearfully  fubmit,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  to  an 
impofition  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature,  that  it  was  exprefsly  provided  in 
the  grant,  that  it  fhould  not  be  made  a  precedent  for  any  fimilar  demand 
in  future.     By  this  fmgular  grant,  which  took  place  anno  1 3 1 6,  every  ~ 

village,  town,  and  city  in  the  kingdom,  was  ordered  to  furnifh  a  certain 

s*  Mort.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  498.     Note. 

5!  Some  writers  have  fuppofed,  that  Maltoltes  were  duties  upon  wa// ;  and  others,  a 
fpecles  of  excife,  without  confidering,  that  cuftom-houfe  duties  were  then  as  much 
dreaded  as  excifes  are  now. 

«*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  77  &  80.     Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  272,  275. 

L  number 
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number  of  ftout,  and  well-armed  foldiers,  in  proportion  to  its  wealtk 
and  ability,  provided  with  lubiiftence  for  ilxty  days  ;  after  which,  they 
were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  In  addition  tO' 
this  tax,  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  moveables  of  the  laity  was  granted,  ta 
render  the  conqueil  mor<^  fee  are.  But  the  feafon  was  paft :  for  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn  had  previoufly  eftabliflied  the  independence  of 
that  country. 
Forefls.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Edward  and  his  minifters,  to  increafe  the 

public  revenue,  by  cultivating  the  forefts  belonging  to  the  crown.  In 
his  fecond  year,  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  farm  out  fuch  wafte  lands, 
fi  abfque  injuria  alterius  fieri  poteji ;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year,  a  great 
part  of  his  woods  were  let  for  rent.  The  idea,  however,  was  not  then 
purfued.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  a  plan,  of  which  it  was  faid  of  old, 
"  That  it  would  increafe  many  thoufand  families  for  the  public  fervice, 
"  would  bring  many  thoufand  pounds  into  the  public  coffers,  and 
"  would  convert  much  wafte  land,  to  habitations  of  chriftians,"  will  be 
no  longer  negledted". 

EDWARD     III. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  fplendid  in 
the  Englifh  hiftory,  for  warlike  atchievements.  Befides  many  important 
vidtoi-ies  obtained  by  himfelf,  his  fon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  general 
whom  he  employed,  and  even  his  Queen  Philippa,  boafted  of  exploits^ 
which  would  have  adorned  any  other  jera,  but  which  were  all  loft  in  the 
fuperior  luftre  of  thofe  of  Crefly,  of  Sluys,  and  of  Poidliers.  His 
fubje£ts  were  fo  dazzled  by  his  valour  and  fuccefs,  that  they  willingly 
fubjeded  themfelves  to  the  moft  exorbitant  taxes;  and  with  reafon 
aflerted,  that  they  had  gone  beyond  all  the  commons  in  the  world,  in 
liberality  to  their  fovereign  ^^ 
Grants.  A  variety  of  parliamentary  grants,  under  the  ufual  denominations  of 

tenths,  fifteenths  and  twentieths,  were  received  by  Edward  ;  and  fome 
taxes  in  kind  were  alfo  granted  him,  as  the  ninth  fheaf,  the  ninth  lamb, 
and  fometimes  a  fubfidy  in  wool.  But  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  there  was  a  tax  of  a  very  particular  riatm-e,  which  is  recorded  alfo 

s'  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  6r. 

s*  Rot,  Pari.  50  Edward  III.  Num.  ix.  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 

as 
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as  the  firft  Inftance  of  any  fpecific  fum  of  money  having  been  voted  by 
Parliament.  It  was  a  grant  of  50,000/.  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Anno,  1371, 
France.  To  raife  this  fum,  every  parifli  in  England  was  aflefred  in  the 
payment  of  i /.  ^s.  4^/.  each,  the  greater  to  affift  the  lefs  ;  and  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  there  were  parifhes  enough  in  the  kingdom,  to  make  up 
the  complete  fum  that  was  required.  But  fo  ignorant  was  the  Parlia- 
ment at  that  time  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  find  of  the  number  of 
parochial  diflrids  into  which  it  was  divided,  that,  inftead  of  i/.  ;^s.  ^d. 
every  parifh  was  obliged  to  pay  5  /.   16  s.  each  ". 

The  expences  to  which  this  monarch  was  put,  appeared  to  be  fo  Cuftoms. 
much  beyond  the  natural  powers  and  refources  of  his  kingdorn,  that  it 
was  currently  reported,  he  had  difcovered  the  art  of  making  gold  from 
Raymond  Ltdly,  or  fome  other  fkilful  alchymift  "^  But  the  only  fecret 
which  Edward  made  ufe  of,  was  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  his 
fubjedls;  for  he  knew  well,  that  the  neceffary  confequence  of  an  in- 
creafe  of  trade  mull  be  an  addition-  to  his  revenue.  Nay,  he  found 
means  to  raife  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  London  alone  to  12,000  marks 
per  annmn^  which  was  more  than  the  whole  cuftoms  of  England  had 
yielded  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.'^'.  In  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his 
reign,  many  merchants  having  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  pirates 
on  the  coaft  of  England,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  equip  a  fleet  for 
the  protedtion  of  commerce  ;  and  in  order  to  raife  the  money  wanted 
for  that  purpofe,  an  ordinance  was  made  by  the  king  and  peers  for 
levying  two  fliillings  upon  every  tun  of  wine,  and  fix-pence  upon  all 
goods  imported,  which  was  only  an  addition  of  three-pence  in  the 
pound,  to  the  duties  formerly  laid  on  by  the  charta  mcrcator'ia.  But 
the  commons  complained,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  tax  was  im- 
poied,  was  a  violation  of  their  privileges,  and  contrary  to  law  *\  The 
fecond  grant  of  thefe  duties  (46  Edward  III.)  was  equally  illegal ;  for  it 
was  granted  by  the  citizens  and  burgefles  only,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  knights  of  the  fhires,  or  the  peers  of  the  realm  '^\     Perhaps  they 

''  Stevens,  p.  109-  iii.  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  527,  erroneoufly  dates  this  tax  at  \l.  i6s, 
inftead  of  5/.  i6j.  per  parifli.  It  appears  from  Hutchin's  Dorfetfliire,  Introd.  p.  56,  that 
the  miftake  was  not  fo  much  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pariflies,  as  to  the  number  of 
thofe  able  to  pay  the  fum  aflelTed.  '"^   Gilb.  Exchequer,  p.  217. 

*'  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p   86. 

<^  Rot.  Par).   21  Edw.  III.  Num.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  1&6. 

'^  Ibid.  46  Edvv.  III.  Num.  xv.  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

L  2  thought 
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thought  themfelves  juftified,  from  their  reprefenting  the  commercial 
intereft,  to  authoriie  the  impofition  of  any  tax  by  which  trade  alone 
was  affefted,  wlthoiit  the  additional  fandlion  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  legiflature.  The  firll;  complete  legal  grant,  therefore,  of  tannage 
and  pomidage,  impofed  by  full  parliament,  and  extending  to  natives, 
was  an?w  1 373  %  fmce  which  period,  thefe  duties  have  exiiled  in  this 
country  with  hardly  any  exception. 

Poll  Tax.  The  firft  poll  tax  upon  the  natives  was  granted  to  Edward.     It  was 

a  duty  of  four-pence  a-head  for  every  man  and  woman  beyond  fourteen 
years  of  age,  beggars  only  excepted  ^\  The  clergy  alfo  granted  twelve- 
pence  for  every  beneficed  perfon  ;  and  four-pence  for  all  other  religious 
perfons,  excepting  Mendicant  Friars,  who  profefling  poverty,  were  not 
fuppofed  able  to  furnifh  fupplies.  Either  the  laying  on  of  this  tax,  or 
the  oppreflive  manner  in  which  it  was  colledled,  occafioned  much 
difcontent  ",  and  ought  to  have  prevented  a  fecond  attempt  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  the  fatal  confequeaces  which  refulted  from  it  in  the  following 
reign. 

Exaaions.  But  Edward's  great  undertakings  were  of  too  expenfive  a  nature  to 

be  carried  on,  either  by  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  or  by  the 
grants,  however  liberal,  which  he  received  from  parliament.  Accord- 
ingly, his  exadions  were  loudly  complained  of.  The  famous  ftatute, 
De  tallagio  non  concedetido,  was  far  from  being  ftridlly  obferved.  It  is 
faid,  that  he  impofed  arbitrary  talliages  upon  his  domains  ;  that  he 
feized  the  money  and  effects  of  the  merchants  or  bankers  of  Lombardy, 
who,  fmce  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  had  followed  the  fame  ufurious 
pradices,  with  the  fame  deteftation  and  obloquy.  He  is  alfo  accufed 
of  having  been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  raife  money  by  the  pernicious 
mode  of  ereding  monopolies ;  of  having  extorted  loans ;  of  compell- 
ing fuch  of  his  fubjeds  as  pofleffed  eftates  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood  ;  nay,  of  feizing  the  good"^ 
of  his  fubjeds,  and  felling  them  for  his  own  behoof,  giving  the  owners 
fecurity  for  payment  at  a  diftant  day,  and  at  a  price  inferior  to  theih 
value  *^ 

<♦  Rot.  Pari.  47  Edw.  III.  Num.  xji.  voi.  ii.  p.  317.. 

6;  Ibid.  51  Edward  III.  Num.  xix.  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  ^^  Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  614.. 

67  Stevens,  p,  105.  no.     Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  490  j  and  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown, 
•     ?■  64-  66. 

But 
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Bat  England  alone  could  not  furnifli,  at  that  time,  an  income  Foreign 
adequate  to  the  cxpeniive  enterprifes  which  Edward  had  undertaken  ;  refouras. 
and  it  mull  be  confelFed,  that  he  endeavoured,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
make  his  wars  feed  themfelves,  by  plundering  the  countries  through 
which  his  armies  pafTed,  or  forcing  the  miferable  inhabitants  to  pay 
heavy  military  contributions.  Having  taken  in  battle  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  their  ranfoms  amounted  to  a  fum  which  it  was 
very  convenient  for  Edward  to  receive.  By  the  treaty  of  Bretigny^  the 
king  of  France's  ranfom  was  fixed  at  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold, 
equal  to  1,500,000/.  of  our  prefent  money,  of  which,  however,  only 
one-half  was  actually  paid  "'.  The  king  of  Scotland's  ranfom  was  only 
100,000  marks  fterling,  which,  though  a  fmaller  fum,  yet  was  equally 
exorbitant,  confidering  the  inferior  extent  and  opulence  of  his  domi- 
nions. But  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  difcharged  "*'. 
Nor  were  other  refources  wanting  :  for  he  alio  received  90,000  /.  fter- 
ling frpm  the  duke  of  Brabant,  as  the  portion  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, the  intended  bride  of  Edward  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and,  it  is  faid, 
30,000/.  per  annum  from  Ireland,  after  defraying  the  eftablilhments 
neceflary  for  its  government  and  protedlion  '". 

Notwithftanding  the  wealth  which,  from  fo  many  fources,  poured  it-    D.bts  and 
felf  into  Edward's  coffers,  and  the  fplendour  of  the  greater  part  of  his     '  "  ""' 
reign  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  events  of  it  will  furnifli  no  inducement 
to  any  monarch  to  afpire  to  the  character  of  a  conqueror,  who  coolly 
confiders  the   difficulties    to  which  this  king  was  reduced,   the  debts 
with  which  he  was  encumbered,  and  the  unfortunate  conclufion  of  his 
reign.     Though  every  means  that  could  be  devifed  for  railing  money, 
to  carry  on  his  various  undertakings,  was  adopted  without  hefitation     * 
or  remorfe,  he  ftill  found  himfelf  in  the  greateft  perplexity  and  diftrefs. 
His  queen  pawned  her  jewels,  and  he  himfelf  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  giving  the  great  crown  of  England  in  fecurity  for  the  money 
which  he  borrowed  ;  a  gage  which  remained  unredeemed  for  the  fpacc 
of  eight  years.     Nay,  he  is  reprefented,  as  afking  the  permiflion  of  his 
foreign  creditors,  to  pafs  over  to  England,  and  of  pledging  his  r')yal 
word,  to  return  to  the  continent,  if  he  was  unable  to  procure  the  money 

«'  Hume,  vol.  ii,  p,  469,  aad  note  K.  p.  510.  *^  Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  605. 

"*  Stevens^  p.  124. 
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neceflary  to  fatisfy  their  demands.  But  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  in 
particular,  formed  a  miferable  contraft  to  its  former  luftre.  Not  only 
were  all  his  conqucfts  (Calais  only  excepted)  torn  from  him,  but  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  on  the  continent  was  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Bayonne  and  Bourdeaux  ;  and  he  who  had  defolated 
every  province  of  France ;  who  had  taken  its  fovereign  prifoner,  and 
who  had  filled  Europe  with  his  renown,  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  terms 
that  his  enemies  condefcended  to  offer ".  Thus  the  fame  monarch, 
who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  had  conquered  the  dominions  of 
others,  towards  its  clofe,  began  to  tremble  for  the  fafety  of  his  own. 
Tbele  public  miferies  were  aggravated  by  diflrelTes  of  a*  private  nature, 
which  it  does  not  come  within  the  compafs  of  this  work  to  relate, 
Coiifequ  nccs  ^^  '^^  impollible  too  frequently  to  inculcate  the  doftrine,  that  more 
of  extortion,  revolutions  have  arifen  from  the  extortions  of  a  fovereign,  than  from 
any  other  political  caufe  whatfoever  ;  and  the  reign  of  Edward  un- 
fortunately furnifhes  us  with  an  important  inflance  of  the  truth  of  that 
propofition.  His  fon,  Edward  the  prince  of  Wales,  had  undertaken  an 
expedition  -to  Spain,  for  re-inftating  Peter,  furnamed  the  Cruel,  upon 
the  throne  of  Caftile ;  an  enterprife  which  he  fpeedily  accomplifhed 
with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  But  the  ungrateful  tyrant  refufed  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  expedition  ;  and  Edward  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
demanding,  from  his  fubjedls  in  Aquitaine  and  Gafcolgny,  a  fum  of 
money  to  difcharge  the  debts  which  he  had  incurred.  This  he  propofed 
to  do,  by  levying  the  tax  called  Fuage,  or  Hearth-money,  which,  at 
a  livre  per  hearth,  it  was  calculated  would  produce  1,200,000  livres. 
But  the  attempt  was  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  It 
filled  the  whole  dominions  of  England,  on  the  continent,  with  a  fpirit 
of  revolt ;  and  the  French,  taking  advantage  of  an  alteration  fo  greatly 
in  their  favour,  flew  to  arms  ;  and  in  a  little  time,  by  the  conquefts 
they  acquired,  made  ample  amends  for  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their 
former  hoftilities  againft  Edward  '\  Thus  England  found  then,  what 
it  has  alfo  lately  experienced,  the  difficulty  of  long  retaining  diftant 
acquifitions  ;  and  thus  the  levying  of  a  trifling  impoft,  occafioned  of 
old  a  revolution  of  as  much  importance  to  this  country,  in  its  confe- 
quences,  as  the  independence  of  America.     At  the  fame  time,   it  is  to 

"  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  482.  "  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 
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be  remarked,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  French,  on  this  occafion,  was 
owing,  not  only  to  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  were  exafperated  at  the 
propofed  impoft,  but  alfo  to  the  lingering  illaefs  with  which  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  afflicted,  and  to  the  imprudent  confidence  of  the  Englifh, 
who  thought  themfelves  invincible. 

It   is  faid,   by  a  very  intelligent  author,    that  the  revenue   of    the   Atrountof 
crown,   in   the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward,   amounted  to   ^^^  revenue-. 
jT.  154,139  :  17:5  pef  annum.      He  mentions  it  upon  the  authority  of  a 
Pell  of  that  year,  which  it  is  probable  he  has  feen  ".      But  we  are  not 
told  where   it  is  to  be   met  with,  or  what  were  the  particular  fources 
from  which  that  income  arofe. 

R  I  C  H  A  R  D      11. 

This  monarch  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life  j  and,  as  naturally  might  be  expedled,  the  feeds  of  future 
mifery  were  laid  during  the  courfe  of  his  long  minority.  For  his  fub- 
je<3:s  grew  turbulent  and  fadlious  ;  nor  did  he  receive  an  education  to 
fit  him  for  his  high  ftation,  or  the  critical  circumftances  into  which  he 
was  led,  partly  by  his  own  imprudence,  and  perhaps  ftill  more  from  the 
temper  of  the  times. 

The  tax,  known  by  the  name  oi  Subfidy^  was  firft  attempted  in  the  Thefirfffub. 
fecond  year  of  his  reign.  The  object  of  the  tax  was  to  fave  the  poor, 
and  to  lay  the  principal  burden  upon  the  rich.  It  was  levied  partly 
by  a  poll,  and  partly  by  a  tax  upon  income.  The  dukes  of  Lancafter  Anno  1375. 
and  Brittany,  paid  ten  marks  each ;  every  earl  was  charged  four 
pounds  ;  every  Baron  forty  fhillings,  &c.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  merchants,  artificers  and  hufbandmen,  were  aflefled  a  greater 
or  lefler  fum,  according  to  the  value  of  their  ejiates^*.  This  fvftem, 
however,  was  too  favourable  to"  the  indigent,  to  be  much  relifhed  by 
the  w^ealthier  part  of  the  community. 

Notwithftanding  the   difcontent  which  the  poll  tax,  levied    in    the   Poll  ta.\-, 
reign  of  Edward  III.  had  occafioned,  Richard's  minifters  did  not  profit 
by  the  experience  that  circumftance  might  have  afforded  ;   and  the  ne- 
celFities  of  the  ftate  requiring  a  greater  fum  {160,000/.)  than  ever  had 

"  Forft.  OH  Cuftoms,  introcl.  p.  31.     ""  Rot.  Pari.  2  Ric.  II.  Num.  14.  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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been  formerly  demanded  from  an  Englifh  parliament,  the  rich  became 
defirous  of  throwing  a  part  of  fo  heavy  a  load  upon  their  poorer 
neighbours;  and  it  was  at  laft  determined  to  levy  a  poll  tax  of  twelve-  . 
pence  upon  every  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  of  whatev*  condition  or 
£ftate,  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  mere  beggars  only  excepted.  Some 
indulgence  the  indigent  were  to  receive ;  but  it  could  not  be  very  con- 
fiderable,  as  no  perfon  was  to  be  charged  above  fixty  groats,  including 
the  tax  he  was  to  pay  both  for  himfelf  and  family  ". 

RebsHion.  This  mode  of  taxation  had  ever  been  odious  to  the  Englilh  nation; 

and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  was  fo  diredly  oppofite  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  fubfidy  above-mentioned  had  been  founded,  that  it  foon 
excited  the  greateft  difcontent.  By  the  former  tax,  the  great  men  of 
the  kingdom  were  affeffed  in  a  fum  which  bore  fome  proportion  to  their 
property  and  wealth.  But  by  the  new  mode,  the  greateft  peer  of  the 
realm,  however  opulent,  could  not  be  charged  with  more  than  fixty  groats 
or  twenty  fhillings.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  tax,  inftead  of  being 
-colleded  by  the  King's  officers,  was  farmed  out  to  contradtors  in  the 
different  counties,  who  levied  it  with  equal  infolence  and  feverity.  The 
patience  of  the  people  was  at  laft  exhaufted.  They  flew  to  arms  ;  and 
having  chofen  Tyler,  Straw,  and  others  for  their  leaders,  they  feemed 
determined  to  bring  about  a  total  revolution  in  the  countr)^  The 
infurredion,  however,  was  fortunately  quelled  when  it  was  leaft  ex- 
pedxed,  and  without  much  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  king,  though  at  that 
time  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  acted  on  the  occafion  with  fuch  judg- 
ment and  fpirit,  that  he  imprefled  his  fubjefts  with  the  moft  favour- 
able hopes  of  the  future  fplendour  and  happinefs  of  his  reign  "*.  Nor 
were  their  fond  expedlations  diminifhed,  when,  upon  taking  the  go- 
vernment into  his  own  hands,  he  voluntarily  remitted  fome  fubfidies 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  ;  an  event  of  which  the  Englifti  hiftory 
does   not   furnllh  another  example  for   many  years  after ". 

ExaiSions.  The   miferable  end  of  this   monarch's  reign  is  well  known ;    and 

though  more  tyrannical  fovereigns  have  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
and  have  died  in  peace,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  difputed,  that  his  fubjedls 
had  fufficient  grounds   to  be  dlfl^atisfied  with  his  condudl.     He  pro- 

75  Rot.  Pari.  4  Ric.  II.  num.  15.  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 

"^  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  10.  "  Ditto,  p.  24. 
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cured,  from  a  garbled  parliament,  the  fubfidy  on  wool,  leather  and 
woolfells  exported,  for  life  —  the  lirft  inftance  of  fuch  a  grant,  and 
which  was  confidered  as  a  baneful  precedent  for  the  future.  He 
extorted  confiderable  fums  from  his  wealthieft  fubjedls,  by  way  of 
loan,  which  it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  refufe,  and  ruinous  to  pay  ; 
and  under  the  pretence,  that  feveral  counties  had  engaged  in  rebellious 
practices  (notwithftanding  a  general  pardon  had  been  granted  by  a£t 
of  parliament),  he  threatened  them  with  the  fevereft  marks  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,^if  they  did  not  compound  for  their  offences  :  and  they  were 
adually  compelled  to  fign  blank  bonds,  in  thofe  days  called  ragmen^ 
which  the  king  filled  up  in  any  manner,  and  with  any  fum  he  thought 
proper '\  After  all,  the  money  which  he  obtained,  either  from 
the  bounty  of  his  people,  or  by  means  of  extortion,  Inftead  of  being 
laid  out  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  his  kingdom,  was  either  thrown 
away  upon  the  minions  of  his  court,  or  wafted  in  maintaining  an 
enormous  houfehold,  amounting,  it  is  faid,  to  10,000  perfons  ;  of 
whom  300  were  employed  in  the  very  kitchens  of  the  palace.  But, 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  circumftances,  he  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued upon  the  throne  of  England,  had  he  not  found  in  his  kinfman, 
Henry  duke  of  Lancafter,  an  enemy,  whofe  ambition  nothing  but  a 
crown  could  gratify,  and  whofe  character,  fpirit,  and  abilities  were  fully 
equal  to  any  attempt,   however  bold,  defperate,  or  flagitious. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Saxon  line,  or  houfe  of  Plantagenet,  Condufioa. 
no  inconfiderable  progi'efs  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  finance. 
The  neceftity  of  converting  military  fervices  into  pecuniary  aids  was 
difcovered.  Taxes  began  to  be  laid  upon  perfonal  as  well  as  real 
property.  The  cuftoms  came  to  be  accounted  a  confiderable  and  important 
branch  of  the  revenue,  and  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  furniih  contri- 
butions for  the  public  fervice;  nor  was  the  fandlion  of  the  pope  any 
longer  accounted  neceftary  for  that  purpofe.  New  modes  of  taxation 
ahb  were  attempted  ;  and  though  fome  of  them  were  ill  contrived  and 
unproductive,  yet  it  proves  the  ftrong  anxiety  of  thofe  who  were  en- 
trufted  with  the  government  of  the  country,  to  provide  an  effedive 
revenue,  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  that  high  and  diftinguiftied  rank, 
which  England  was  entitled  to  hold  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

''  Carte,  vol,  ii,  p.  628.     Mort.    vol.  i.  p.  657. 
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CHAP.       VII. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  E?igla7td  duri7ig  the  Gover?277ient  of  the 
Houfes  of  Lancafer  and  York, 

THE  ^ra,  to  the  inveftigation  of  which  this  chapter  is  dedicated,  con- 
fidering  its  duration,  is  the  moft  calamitous  period  of  the  EngHfli 
hiftory,  from  the  Norman  invafion.  It  includes  a  fpace  of  about 
eighty-fix  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  fpent  in  a  bloody  and 
deftrudi^'-e  conteft  for  the  government  of  the  country,  between  the  two 
rival  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  of  York  ;  both  of  whom,  at  different 
periods,  were  fuccefsful.  The  firft  monarch  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter, 
(for  that  family  came  earlieft  to  the  throne)  paved  his  way  to  it,  by 
forcibly  depofing  his  legal  fovereign  ;  and  endeavoured  to  render  his 
crown  fecure,  by  the  murder  of  that  unfortunate  prince;  but  in  vain; 
for  his  government  was  perpetually  difturbed  by  a  feries  of  dangerous 
infurredtions.  His  fon,  Henry  V.  though  a  fuccefsful  warrior,  and 
though  it  is  probable,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  that  he  muft  have 
fucceeded  in  his  views  of  fubjugating  France,  neverthelefs  wafted  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation,  in  purfuit  of  an  enterprife,  which,  if 
fuccefsful,  might  have  proved  deftrudtive  to  the  liberties  and  to  the 
national  importance  of  England  as  an  independent  kingdom.  With 
refpe£t  to  the  remaining  monarchs  of  the  two  rival  houfes,  their  hiftory 
is  nothing  but  a  conftant  feries  of  battles,  bloodfhed,  crimes,  horror, 
anarchy,    and  confufion,  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory. 

Events,  however,  which  at  firft  fight  appear  fo  ruinous  and  deftrudive, 
were,  not withftanding,  attended  with  confequences  in  fome  refpedls  bene- 
ficial. The  conteft  for  the  crown,  between  rivals  of  the  fame  rank  and 
pretenfions,  rendered  it  neceffary  for  both  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and,  when  pofleffed  of  the  government,  to  pay  every  poffible 
attention  to  their  liberties  and  rights.  During  the  whole  period,  no 
attempts  were  made  to  infringe  upon  the  articles  of  Magna  Charta,  or 
to  impofe  any  tax  without  the  fandion  of  Parliament ;  whereas,  it  is 
2  probable. 
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probable,  that  a  race  of  moiiarchs,  whofe  title  to  the  crown  was 
unqueftionable,  and  who  had  no  competitors  for  the  throne,  might  have 
eafily  ftifled  the  liberties  of  this  country  in  their  earlieft  infancy,  before 
they  had  arrived  at  that  maturity  and  vigour,  which  they  have  fmce  for- 
tunately acquired. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  bloody  conteft,  it  is  impoflible  to  learn,  without 
regret,  that  the  greateft  and  nobleft  families  of  England,  whofe  gallant 
adions  we  read  of  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  hiftory,  with  equal  pleafure 
and  refpedt,  were  almoft  totally  annihilated;  but,  perhaps,  this  circum- 
ftance  alfo  materially  contributed  to  produce  that  free  and  popular  form 
of  government  which  we  now  enjoy.  For,  if  the  ancient  nobles  had 
continued  in  their  original  affluence  and  fplendour,  in  A^ain  would  the 
commons  have  endeavoured  to  raife  themfelves  to  any  degree  of  import- 
ance In  the  State.  They  muft  have  funk  under  the  fuperior  luftre  and 
opulence  of  the  peerage,  and  could  never  have  attained  that  indepen- 
dent power,  and  that  extenfive  weight  and  influence  which  they  at  pre- 
fent  poflefs,  and  which  has  fo  much  contributed  to  the  profperlty  and 
happinefs  of  the  country. 

The  union  of  France  and  England,  under  the  government  of  one 
fovereign,  had  it  been  efTeded  by  the  efforts  of  Henry  V.,  or  his  fuccef- 
fors,  would  have  proved  a  fatal  circumftance  to  this  ifland.  The  one 
kingdom  muft  have  become  a  dependent  province  on  the  other;  and  it 
is  hardly  poflible  to  fuppofe,  that  England  would  not  have  been  rendered 
fubfervient  to  a  country,  in  which,  both  from  confiderations  of  policy  and 
of  pleafure,  the  fovereign  would  naturally  have  refided '.  That  event,  the 
conteft  between  the  two  rival  houfes  probably  prevented ;  and  although 
the  faying  of  Abbot  Siiger,  minifter  to  Lewis  le  Gros  King  of  France, 
has,  as  yet,  been  verified,  "  that  it  was  neither  agreeable  to  nature  or 
"  reafon,  that  the  French  fliould  be  fubjed  to  the  Engliih,  or  the  Eng- 
"  lifh  to  the  French^;"  yet  fuch  was  the  hold  which  England  at  that  time 
had  over  ibme  of  the  moft  fertile  provinces  of  France,  and  fo  martial 

'  By  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  if  their  defcend- 
ants  fucceeded  to  the  crowns  of  France  and  England,  the  fovereign  was  obliged  to  rcfidc 
in  England,  only  eight  months  every  two  years.     Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
=•  Lytt,  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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were  the  Englifh  during  the  wliole  period  which  is  now  under  our 
confideration,  that  a  jun(£tion  of  the  two  kingdoms  would  probably  have 
been  efFedted,  if  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  had  not  been  wafted  in 
domeftic  quarrels,  and  if  their  diflentions  had  not  furnifhed  the  French 
with  an  eafy  opportunity,  not  only  of  conquering  the  pofleffions  of  Eng- 
land on  the  continent,  but  aUo  of  fecuring  the  affeftion  and  lidelity  of 
the  inhabitants,  before  the  Englifh  were  able  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
the  provinces  they  had  loft. 

Perhaps,  alfo,  the  inutility  and  uncertainty  of  foreign  conquefts,  and 
the  miferies  attending  domeftic  wars,  fo  vifible  during  this  a^ra,  might 
firft  give  the  Englifh  that  attachment  to  commerce,  and  thofe  habits  of 
induftry  for  which  the  nation  has  been  fo  long  confpicuous.  At  leaft, 
by  fuch  fpeculations  as  thefe,  the  mind  is  furnifhed  with  fome  confola- 
tion,  amidft  the  detail  of  the  various  calamities  to  which  England  was 
then  fubjeft,  whether  they  are  furveyed  as  delineated  in  the  philofophic 
pages  of  Hume,  or  as  drawn  from  the  life,  in  bold  and  unfading  colours, 
by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Shakfpeare. 


Revenue  of  H  E  N  R  Y     IV. 

This  monarch  was  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  or  Ghent,  Duke  of 
Lancafter,  fourth  fon  of  Edward  III. ;  and  he  would  have  enjoyed  an 
hereditary  title  to  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  if  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  fon,  had  not  left  defcendants  behind 
him,  whom  the  Lloufe  of  York  lineally  reprefented.  But  no  one  dared 
to  mention  the  pretenfions  of  that  family,  though  their  right  had  been 
folemnly  recognifed  by  parliament :  for  Henry,  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  and  the  command  of  a  for- 
midable army.  He  mounted  the  throne,  therefore,  without  oppofition, 
and  filled  the  vacancy,  which  his  own  intrigues  had  effected,  in  a  man- 
ner that  proved  him  not  unworthy  of  the  crown,  had  it  not  been  ob- 
tained by  violence  and  ufurpation. 
C  ftom  During  this,  as  well  as  the  former  reign,  the  reveniie  of  the  Cuftoms 

became  more  and  more  produdive,  in  confequence  both  of  an  increafe 
of  trade,  and  of  an  addition  to  the  duties.     Richard  had  received  a  grant 

of 
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of  three  fhillings  upon  every  tun  of  wine,  and  one  fhilHng  upon  goods*. 
But  Henry  did  not  venture  to  demand  more  than  a  tunnage  of  two 
fliiUings,  and  a  poundage,  firft  at  feven-pence,  and  afterwards  at  eight- 
pence,  until  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when  tlie  duty  of  three  fliil- 
Wngs  per  tun,  and  one  fhilling  per  pound,  was  again  revived:  a  circum- 
ftance  with  which  the  king  was  fo  much  dehghted,  that  he  gave  both 
lords  and  commons  a  magnificent  entertainment  upon  the  occafion*. 
Special  care,  however,  was  taken,  not  to  give  this  monarch  a  grant  of 
the  cuftoms  for  life;  and  one  year  was  fufFered  to  elapfe  without  any 
grant  of  them  at  all,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
was  not  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
good-will  and  bounty  of  the  people. 

A  tax  upon  places  and  penfions,  and  grants  from  the  crown,  was  alfo  Place  tax. 
impofed  in  this  monarch's  reign.  It  was  enadled  by  the  famous  Par- 
iuimeiitiim  buioifum,  or  lack- learning  parliament,  into  which  no  indi- 
vidual converfant  in  the  law  was  admitted.  By  the  ftatute,  the  king  Anno  1404. 
was  empow^ered  to  take  one  year's  profits  of  all  annuities,  fees,  or  wages, 
granted  to  any  perfon  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (certain  minifters 
of  ftate,  the  judges,  and  other  officers  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  only  ex- 
cepted), together  with  all  revenues  alienated  from  the  crown,  unlefs  ei- 
ther granted  to  the  royal  family,  or  confirmed  by  ad:  of  parliament: 
and  all  patents  of  penfions,  or  annuities  for  life,  fince  the  40  Edward  III., 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  and  examined,  that  fuch  as  were  unde- 
fervedly  beftowed  might  be  revoked'. 

In  the  courfe  of  Henry's  reign,  we  have  feveral  inftances  of  the  tax  Subfidies, 
known  by  the  name  of  Subiidy.  It  was  properly  a  tax  on  income,  whe- 
ther it  arofe  from  real  or  perfonal  property:  and,  as  it  comprehended, 
in  one  grant,  the  principal  modes  formerly  pradlifed  of  raifing  a  re- 
venue, namely,  by  fcutage  and  by  talliage,  it  was  both  more  equal  and 
more  produ(f\ive. 

The  curiofity  of  our  hiftorians  has  been  not  a  little  awakened,  to    Singular  fub- 
know  the  particulars  of  an  impofition  of  fo  fingular  and  of  fo  danger- 
ous a  nature,   that  it  was   granted   upon  this  condition  alone,   that  it 

3  Gilb.  p.  280.     Forft.  p.  38.     N.  B.  Thefe  authors  differ  as  to  the  years, 

♦  Stevens,  p.  135.  ^  Rot,  Pari.  6.     Henry  IV.  num.  14.     Vol.  iii.  p.  547. 
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fhoukl  not  be  made  a  precedent  of  for  the  future.  Nay,  according  to 
Walfinghcvn^  it  was  to  be  kept  concealed  from  pofterity;  no  evidence  of 
it  was  to  be  preferved  in  the  treafury  or  in  the  exchequer;  and  every 
■writing  or  memorial  regarding  it,  was  to  be  burnt*.  This  tax  is  farther 
reprefented  to  have  been,  "  A  monftrous  birth  fhewn  to  the  world,  to 
"  let  it  know  what  could  be  done,  and  concealed  by  hiftorians,  that  the 
"  world  might  not  know  what  may  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  done^"  To 
difcover  this  hideous  monfter,  the  public  records  were  carefully  exa- 
mined by  a  judicious  hiftorian ;  who  informs  us,  that  this  unprecedented 
tax  was  nothing  but  a  fubfidy  upon  real  and  perfonal  property,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  fhillings  upon  every  knight's-fee :  twenty  pence  upon 
every  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  lands;  and  one  fhilling  in  the  pound 
upon  money  and  goods'.  And,  with  regard  to  the  claufe  prohibiting  it 
to  be  made  an  example  of  for  the  future,  it  was  not  unufual  when  any 
important  grant  was  made  at  that  time. 
Attack  on  the  The  doiSlrines  of  Wickliffe  began  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  time  of  his  predeceflor  Richard,  to  fpread  a  fpirit 
of  reformation  in  the  church,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  continent; 
and,  as  this  fpirit  gave  rife  to  a  plan  for  enriching  the  crown,  by  the  plun- 
der of  the  church,  which  had  nearly  t^ken  eifeft  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  connefted  view,  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  an  event,  fo  fmgular  and  important. 

The  clergy,  by  their  own  proud  and  haughty  behaviour,  gave  rife  to 
the  idea.  It  was  firft  openly  declared  in  the  year  1385,  when  Rich- 
ard II.,  having  aflembled  a  parliament  in  order  to  procure  a  fupply, 
found  the  laity  willing  to  grant  one-fifteenth  and  a  half,  provided  one- 
tenth  and  a  half  were  given  by  the  clergy.  This  conditional  offer  they 
thought  proper  torefent;  and  Courtney,  ArchbilTiop  of  Canterbury,  de- 
clared, "  That  the  clergy  were  free,  and  were  only  to  be  taxed  by  them- 
"  felves;  and  that  he  would  fooner  lofe  his  head,  than  fuffer  the  holy 
"  church  of  England  to  be  reduced  vmder  the  fervitude  of  laymen." 
So  haughty  an  anfwer  roufed  the  indignation  and  relentment  not  only 

*  Hift.  Ang.  p.  369J  370. 

■  Nat.  Bacon's  difcourfes,  part  ii.  c.  13,  p.  60.     Month.  Rev.  vol.  xiv.  p.  43. 

*  See  Carte's  Hift.  vol.  i.   p.  660.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  82.     It   appears  from  Rot, 
Pari.  5  Henry  I.  num.  33.   vol.  iii.  p.  529,  that  a  fubfidy  was  granted. 
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of  the  commons,  but  of  many  of  the  peers,  who  affirmed,  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  humble  then-  pride,  by  feizing  the  temporaldes  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  nothing  would  render  them  ufeful  to  the  State  but  reducing  them 
to  poverty.  The  king,  however,  interpofed :  he  declared  himfelf  the 
champion  of  the  church,  and,  by  his  influence,  the  project,  for  that  time, 
was  totally  defeated '.  / 

The  next  attempt  originated,  not  in  parliament,  but  in  a  military 
council.  It  is  well  known,  that  Henry  IV.  had  obtained  an  important 
victory  at  Shrewfbury,  in  which  the  gallant  Percy,  known  by  the  name 
of  Hotfpur,  and  all  the  other  leaders  of  that  dangerous  infurredlion, 
were  either  killed  or  taken  priloners.  Henry's  finances  were  exhaufted 
by  the  expences  he  had  incurred  in  quelling  this  revolt ;  and  he  was  to- 
tally unable  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  fome  troops  neceflary  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Wellh,  who  had  made  an  incurfion  into  Eng- 
land. In  this  emergency,  his  principal  officers  propofed  that  he  fhould 
feize  the  money,  and  the  valuable  equipages  of  thofe  prelates  ^ho  ferved 
in  the  expedition.  And  the  propofal  would  probably  have  been  agreed 
to,  if  Arundel^  who  was  then  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  man  of 
fpirit  and  refolution,  had  not  boldly  declared,  "that  they  fhould  win 
"  with  blood  whatever  they  got  from  him:"  and  the  times  were  too 
critical  to  quarrel  with  fo  high-fpirited  and   powerful  afubjedl". 

But  the  mod  dangerous  attack  was  made  by  the  ParUame7itum  indoc- 
tum.  It  was  the  fecond  parliament  that  had  been  affembled  that  year, 
and  it  was  held  under  the  pretence  that  the  preceding  parliament  had  not 
been  fufficiently  liberal  in  its  grants  The  commons  were  flung  by  the 
reproach,  and  reprefented  to  the  king  that  his  neceffities  might  be  pro- 
vided for  without  burthening  the  laity,  by  feizing  the  temporalties  of  the 
churchmen,  and  applying  them  to  the  public  ufe:  they  added,  that  the 
riches  of  the  clergy  made  them  inattentive  to  their  duty,  and  that,  di- 
minifhing  their  exorbitant  revenues,  would  prove  equally  ufeful  both  to 
the  church  and  State.  But  the  nation  was  not  yet  ripe  for  fo  important 
an  innovation ;  and  the  clergy  were  headed  by  the  fame  prelate  who  had 
formerly  wlthftood  the  commons,  and  who  was  determined  not  to  fuffer 
the  rights  of  the  church  to  be  eafily  mfringed". 

9  Burn's  Eccles.  Law,  wtY  Monafleries.     Stevens,  p.  120. 
•"  More.  vol.  i.  p.  675.  "  Pari.  Hift.  voJ.  ii.  p.   88. 
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Houfehold. 


Anno  1404. 


Jealoufy  of 
the  parlia- 
ment. 


In  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  it  was  ftated,  that  the  church  pofleflcd 
18,400  ploughs  of  land,  and  that  its  revenue  amounted  to  485,000 
marks  a  year;  and  the  commons  propofed,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
WeRniinfter,  amw  1410,  to  divide  this  property  among  fifteen  new- 
earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  fix  thoufand  efquires,  and  a  hundred 
hofpitals,  fubjedt  to  20,000/,  a  year,  for  the  ufe  of  the  king'\  Per- 
haps the  inconfiderable  portion  which  it  was  intended  the  crown 
fliould  receive,  was  the  principal  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs. 

But  the  dangers  with  which  the  church  was  environed.  Were  not  yet 
brought  to  a  crifis:  for,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
the  fame  projedl  was  renewed :  the  commons  again  propofed  to  feize  all 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  to  appropriate  them  to  the  ufe  of  the 
crown".  The  clergy,  however,  efcaped,  by  giving  up  all  the  alien 
priories,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  king  and  of  the  people, 
from  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  to  thofe  plans  of  conqueft 
and  of  empire  which  were  afterwards  purfued.  Thus  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy  was  referved  for  the  plunder  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  proved  a 
material  inducement  with  that  monarch  to  bring  about  the  reformation, 
or,  at  leaft,  to  put  an  end  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  in  England,  and 
to  make  a  confiderable  reduction  in  the  opulence  of  the  church. 

The  expenfive  houfehold  which  Richard  had  maintained,  M^as  a  cir- 
cumftance  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  hisfubjedsj  and  indeed  had  princi- 
pally given  rife  to  the  oppreffions  of  his  reign.  Henry  was  determined 
to  give,  on  this  head,  every  pofTible  fatisfaftion :  and,  accordingly,  he 
at  firft  reftridled  the  eftablifliment  of  his  houfehold  to  10,000/.  But,  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  found  it  necelTary  to  increafe  it  to 
16,000/.  per  annum^''. 

The  jealoufy  which  the  commons  entertained  of  the  crown  at  this 
time,  in  regard  to  its  revenue,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  In  tv\'o 
different  inftances,  they  allowed  Henry  only  6000/.  for  his  own  ufe, 
appropriated  the  remainder  of  their  grant  to  public  fervices,  and  ap- 
pointed their  own  treafurers,  who  were  anfwerable  for  the  money  they 
received,  and  were   obliged   to   give  in   an  account  of  their  difburfe- 


'-  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.   p.  114.  . 

'2  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  91.  Par).  Hift.  vol.  ii.p.  136.     '*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  5, 
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ments  to  parliament:  and  when  Henry  propofed,  atiiio  14 10,  that  a 
grant  fhould  be  given  him  of  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  and  a  fifteenth 
from  the  laity,  for  his  life,  under  the  pretence  of  faving  them  the  trou- 
ble of  meeting  annually  for  that  purpofe,  the  artful  and  infidious  pro- 
pofal  was  indignantly  rejedted". 

Henry  IV.'s  income,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  is  faid  to  have    Amount  of 
amounted  only  to  the  fum  of  48,000/.  pc>'  annum,  including  the  fubfidy 
of  wool,  and  the  tenths  of  the  clergy '^     But  this  is  a  point  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  difcufs  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  chapter. 


HENRY       V. 

It  is4iatural  to  indulge  a  confiderable  degree  of  curiofity,  to  afcertain 
what  refources  a  monarch  was  pofleffed  of,  who  attempted  the  conqueft 
of  France,  and  had  almofi:  accompllihed  an  enterprife  of  fuch  difficulty 
and  moment:  for,  although  many  circumftances  had  taken  place  favour- 
ably to  his  views,  and  he  had  reaped  very  important  advantages  from 
diflentions  among  the  French,  and  from  his  alliance  with  the  royal 
family,  yet  he  could  never  have  accomplifhed  what  he  did  perform,  with- 
out funds  of  great  pecuniary  value :  and  as  hiftorians  have  rather  de- 
preciated the  extent  of  his  revenue,  it  is  the  more  neceffary  to  confider, 
firft,  what  temporary  grants  he  received  from  parliament;  and  fecondly, 
what  was  the  probable  amount  of  his  annual  income. 

Hume,  who  feems  to  be  defirous  of  increafing  the  admiration  which  Grants. 
his  readers  muft  naturally  entertain  of  Henry's  atchievements,  by 
placing  his  finances  in  the  loweft  and  mofi:  contemptible  point  of  view, 
has  ftated  that  all  the  extraordinary  fupplies,  granted  by  parliament 
during  the  courfe  of  Henry's  reign,  amounted  only  to  feven-tenths  and 
fifteenths  (about  203,000/.);  and  he  mentions,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Henry's  army  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  horfe,  whofe  pay  was  two 
ihillings  a  day;  and  twenty-four  thoufand  archers,  who  received  lix- 
pence  per  day  each'\     The  expences  of  fuch  an  army,  therefore,  muft 

N  have 

'5  Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  -job-  '^  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  4.     Stevens,  p.  140. 

'7  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  120.  But  it  appears,  from  the  authority  quoted.  Pari.  Hill.  vol.  ii. 
p.  174,  and  175,  that  the  parliamentary  grants  amounted  to  nine-tenths  and  a  third,  and 

nine- 
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have  amounted  to  430,000/.  ^^r  annum',  and  confequently,  all  Henry's 
grants,  joined  together,  would  have  been  exhaufted  in  lefs  than  fix 
months.  But,  in  the  firfl:  place,  the  grants  given  to  Henry  were 
greater  than  this  hiflorian  ftates ;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  he  received 
confiderable  aiUftance  from  the  clergy,  and  the  entire  revenues  of  1 1  o 
nionafteries  in  England,  dependent  on  certain  abbies  in  Normandy, 
which  the  Englifb  clergy  had  facrificed  for  the  fecurity  of  their  own 
pofleflions. 
Amount  of  There  is  alfo  reafon  to  believe,  that  hiftorlans  have  fallen  into  an 

Am  revenue,  gj-j-or  wdth  regard  to  Henry's  annua!  income,  which  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  only  to  55,754/.  loj.  lold.^^  ;  "  and  with  this  weak  fupply 
*'  (according  to  Voltaire),  he  undertook  the  conqueft  of  France." 

The  record  on  which  this  idea  of  Henry's  rcvenue  is  founded,  may 
be  feen  in  Rymer  ''.  It  is  not  a  little  defe£live  ;  but  its  omiflions  may 
be  fupplied,  from  the  full  and  particular  account  of  the  income  of  the 
crown,  which  was  laid  before  parliament  anno  1433'".  From  a  com- 
parifon  of  the  two  records  the  following  ftatement  is  drawn  up. 

Amount   of  H  E  N  R  Y     V.'s   annual  Income. 

I.  To  the  parva  cuftuma  on  wool             •  •  i,2ii9l^  ^    - 

a.  To  the  magna  cuftuma  on  ditto  -  26,035  ^^  ^\ 

3.  To  the  parva  cuftuma  on  goods          -  -  2,438  9   i| 

4.  To  the  fubfidy  of  tunnage  and  poundage  -  8,237  ^o  9» 

I  40,687  19  9i 

5.  To  the  cafual  revenue,  arifing  from  efcheats,   the 

court  of  wards,  i3c.  -  -  .15,066   11    1 


Total,  according  to  Rymer,        \^  55>754  10  io| 

nine-fifteenths  and  a  third,  which  would,  at  leaft,  amount  to  270,000  /. :  nay,  it  is  faid,  by 
an  old  hiftorian,  that  300,000  marks,  or  200,00oi.  fterling>  were  given  by  the  clergy  and 
laity,  to  enable  the  king  to  begin  his  enterprife.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

•8  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.  Volt.  Gen.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  part  iii>  c.  8.  Mort.  vol.  ii, 
p.  192.     Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  5  and  6.     Davenant,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOo. 

"  Fcedera,  vol.  x.  p.  113.  *'  Rot»  Pari.  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 

To 
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Brought  over      /  55,754  10  lOi 
To  be  added  " : 

1.  Fee  farm  rents             -                 -        ^^3612  11  3 

2.  Alien  priories           -                  -                  277  5  o 

3.  Dutchy  of  Cornwall                -                 2788  13  3 

4.  South  Wales             -                      -           1139  ^3  ^^ 

5.  North  Wales                  -              -                1097  17  3 

6.  County  of  Chefter             -            -             764  10  2 

7.  Manor  of  Shotfwick             -               -         3J  6  8 

8.  Ireland              -                  -              -            2339  18  6 

9.  Dutchy  of  Lancafter                 -                  495^  13  3 

10.  Dutchy  of  Aquitaine                 -                  808  2  2 

11.  Profits  of  Calais                   -                      2866  i  o| 

12.  Revenue  of  Windfor                 -                  207  18  5 


20,888   10   io| 

I  76,643    I    H 

Many  of  thefe  articles  muft  have  yielded  more  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  For  it  appears,  that  in  his  fon's  minority,  the  management 
of  revenue,  and  of  public  affairs  in  general,  w^as  miferably  neglected  "  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that  this  monarch's  income  might 
amount  to  about  80,000/.  per  annitm^  equal  to  160,000  pound  weight 

^'  Thefe  articles  were  liable  to  various  deduflions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  as  fpe- 
cified  in  the  record  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  fuch  encumbrances  did  not  exift  in  thereiga 
of  Henry  V, 

^'  The  following  articles,  in  the  account  of  Henry  VI. 's  revenue,  are  fuppofcd  to  in- 
clude thofe  which  are  called  cafual,  in  the  record  which  Rymer  has  publiflied. 

The  farms  of  counties,  green  wax,  y<:.                   -                -  £  5^^?^   10  8 

Efcheats                     _                 -                      .                         ■  ^oo     o  a 

Rents  of  lands  in  wardfliip                 _                      _                    ^  1,604  ig  ri 

Rents  of  the  Dutchy  of  Norfolk                 _                 _                 _  1,333     6  8 

Other  eflates  in  the  hands  of  the  crown                      -                 -  983     7  5 

The  Hanaper  office,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles                 -  3,237   15  2 

£  i3>335  19  10 

As  the  cuftoms  had  fallen  in  their  produce  about  10,000/.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thefe  cafual  revenues  fliould  alfo  diminifli  in  their 
amount, 
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of  filver,  which,  by  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  at  that  time,  would  be 
equivalent  to  500,000/.  of  our  prefent  fpecie. 

It  is  faid,  that  Henry  V.  w^is  the  firft  monarch,  who  had  the  fub- 
fidies  on  the  exportation  of  wool  and  leather,  and  the  duties  of  tun- 
nage  and  poundage,  joined  together,  granted  him  for  life ".  But 
Forfter  remarks,  though  the  fadl  is  true,  yet  that  Coke,  and  other 
eminent  lawyers,  are  miftaken  in  the  roll,  which  is  commonly  adduced 
in  proof  of  that  afTertion  "*. 


HENRY       VI. 


There  Is  hardly  any  laftance  in  the  hiftory  of  England,  or  indeed 
of  any  ftate,  the  government  of  which  has  not  acquired  an  uncommon 
degree  of  firmnefs  and  ftability,  of  a  prince's  fucceeding  to  the  throne  in 
his  infancy,  in  which  his  reign  did  not  prove  the  fource  of  infinite  mifery 
both  to  himfelf  and  his  fubjedls.  It  is  therefore  the  lefs  furprifing,  that 
though  Henry  VI.  was  born  with  the  moft  fplendid  profpeds  of  any 
prince  in  Europe,  they  fhould  all  be  blafted  by  the  immaturity  of  his 
age.  He  was  fcarcely  nine  months  old  when  he  loft  his  father;  and 
though  he  was  crowned  the  fovereign  both  of  France  and  England,  he 
lived  to  fee  himfelf  without  a  crown,  a  fubjed:,  or  a  home. 

jBrants;  The  beginning  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  not  burdenfome  to  his 

Englifli  fubjecls.  It  is  faid,  that  only  one  fubfidy  was  granted  during 
the  courfe  of  feven  years,  from  1437  to  1444,  and  that  the  lofs  of 
France  was  greatly  owing  to  the  fcantinefs  of  the  fupplies  ''^  The  par- 
liament was  probably  apprehenfive,  that  England  might  be  made  fub- 
fervient  to  France,  if  the  conqueft  of  that  country  was  completed,  and 
perhaps  might  alfo  be  defirous  of  rendering  themfelves  popular  by 
their  public  frugality. 

Cufloms.  After  fome  temporary  grants  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  thefe  duties 

were  at  laft  given  for  Henry's  life""'.  They  were  continued  at  the 
fame  rate  as  formerly  to  natives,,  with  this  diftin^ftion  in  their  favour, 

*^  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  iii. 

**  Introd.  p.  39.     It  is  granted  by  3  Hen.  V.  Rot.  5.    Vol.  iv.  p.  63. 

"  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  167.  Note  [Y].  ^*  31  Hen.  VI.  An.  1454. 

that. 
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that  aliens  were  to  pay  as  much  again  as  natural  born  fubje£ls  :  "  The 
"  law  juftly  keeping  (fays  a  writer  upon  that  fubje£l)  a  watchful  eye 
*'  over  perfons  that  had  not  that  fame  kind  of  natural  inftindt,  if  I  may 
*'  fo  fay,  to  a  country,  which  all  fubjeds  are  fuppofed  to  have  ""." 

Several  fubfidies,  or  pound  rates,  were  granted  to  Henry,  particular-  Subfidies, 
ly  in  the  tenth,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-feventh  years  of  his  reign.  In 
the  latter  fubfidy,  there  was  a  judicious  gradation  in  the  tax.  For 
every  perfon  poffefTed  of  only  twenty  fhillings  per  anmim^  and  from 
thence  to  twenty  pounds,  was  charged  but  fix  pence  in  the  pound ;  but 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  yearly,  one  fhilling  in  the  pound ;. 
and  all  eftates  above  two  hundred  pounds  per  antium,  were  to  pay  twO' 
fhillings  ''*. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign,  not  only  ftrangers  who  oc-  Poll-tax  on 
cafionally  came  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  but  alfo  fuch  as  took  up  their  3^'^"5' 
refidence  in  the  country,  were  the  objeds  of  general  odium ;  and  the 
confequence  was,  that  poll  taxes  were  laid  upon  them,  from  which  the 
natives  of  the  country  were  exempted.  This  plan  was  firfl  carried  into 
execution  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry,  when  a  tax  was  impofed 
on  aliens,  who  were  not  denizens,  of  fixteen  pence  each,  if  they  were 
houfeholders ;  but  if  otherwife,  only  fix  pence.  The  fame  tax  was 
renewed  in  the  twenty-feventh  year,  with  an  additional  tax  of  fix 
fliillings  and  eight  pence  on  merchant  ftrangers,  and  twenty  pence  on 
each  of  their  clerks  ^^.  But  the  heavieft  duty  took  place  in  the  thirty-firft 
year  of  his  reign,  when  a  poll-tax  of  two  pounds  each  was  laid  upon 
foreigners,  not  denizens,  during  the  king's  life ;  merchants  who  landed 
in  the  realm,  and  who  had  refided  there  fix  weeks,  were  charged  twenty 
fhillings  ;  denizen  houfeholders,  ten  marks,  or  6 /.  13^.  /\.d.  each^°,. 

Henry,  and  his  minifters  alfo,  found  means  to  raife  money  from 
foreigners  by  other  meafures  befides  parliamentary  taxes.  Firft,  by 
permitting  James  I.  of  Scotland  to  return  to  his  own  kingdom  ;  and, 
fecondly,  by  ranfoming  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  then  been 
detained  in  captivity,  ever  fince  the  battle  of  Agincotirt^  and  was  at  laffc 
releafed,  upon  paying  54,000  nobles,  equal  to  36,000/.  fterling.  of  ouc 
money  ^'."     With  regard  to  the  king   of  Scotland,  as  he  was  not  a; 

^^^  Forft.  liitrod.  p.  40.  "  Rot.  Pari.  28  Hen.  VI,  Num.  12.  vol.  v.  p.  172. 

»'   Ibid.    27  Henry   VI.    Num.    14.    vol.    v.    p.   144. 

^f  Ibid.   31  Henry  VI.  Num.  10.  p.  230.  ^'  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  178^ 

prifoner 
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•prlfoner  of  war,  it  was  ImpofTible  to  demand  a  ranfom  from  him  :  but 
40,000  /.  was  exadled  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  entertainment  he 
had  received  in  England;  of  which  fum,  it  is  probable  that  10,000 
marks  remitted  were  in  confequence  of  the  fecond  article  of  the  treaty, 

•  and  as  much  more  abated  by  way  of  portion  with  a  relation  of  Henry's, 

to  whom  James  was  afterwards  married.  The  remaining  40,000  marks 
were  exacted ;  and  thus  a  prince  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  was 
driven  into  the  port  of  a  neighbour  by  diftrefs  of  weather,  was  detained 
in  his  dominions  for  many  years,  and  after  all  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
confiderablc  fum  of  money  for  his  maintenance,  prcvioufly  to  his  releafc. 

lenerolence.  Ill  the  twentieth,  or,  according  to  fome  authors,  In  the  twenty-fecond 
year  of  his  reign,  the  king  required  n  benevolence  for  the  purpofe  of 
defending  Calais,  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger.  Thefe  contribu- 
tions were  originally  accounted  perfectly  free  and  voluntary ;  they 
%vere  called  liberal'itas  popuU  by  Richard  I.  curialitas  by  fuch  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  as  attempted  to  raife  them  ;  and  proceeded  according  to  Henry 
the  Fifth's  confeflion,  ex  fpontanca  voluntate,  ac  de  jure  vhidicari  7ion 
pojfunt.  But  the  inilrudions  given  by  this  monarch  to  his  commif- 
fioners'for  procuring  the  benevolence,  contained  a  very  different  doc- 
trine. It  is  there  ftated,  that  by  law  he  could  compel  all  his  fubjedts, 
at  their  own  charges,  to  attend  his  wars;  but  that  he  was  willing  to  fpare 
fuch  as  would  contribute  as  much  as  two  days  perfonal  fervlce  would 
ftand  them  In,  according  to  their  rank  and  quality.  Thus  he  publicly 
declared,  that  If  they  did  not  tax  themfelves,  money  would  be  exa£led 
from  them,  by  other  means  much  lei's  pleafing^'. 

Amount.  There  is  extant  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  a  very  particular  account 

of  this  monarch's  revenue  ",  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  annual 
produce,  in  confequence  of  the  decreafe  of  the  cuftoms,  and  mifmanage- 
ment  in  the  colleftlon,  had  fallen  to  64,946/.  i6j'.  4^. ;  and  fuch  were 
the  deduftlons  from  it,  and  the  expences  of  government,  that  the 
charges  exceeded  the  receipts  35,000  /.  per  annum.  Nay,  it  was  after- 
wards declared  in  parliament,  that  the  income  of  the  crown  was  re- 
duced, by  grants,  penfions,  and  otherwife,  to  only  5000  /.  ". 

^'  Stevens,  p.  157.     Cotton,  p.  177.     Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  48. 
'^'^  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  p.  433.  ""Hiid.  28  Henry  VI.  Num.  53.  vol.  v.  p.  183. 

During 
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During  Henr)^'s  minority,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  had  been  DiftreTes. 
greatly  duiiiniihed  by  the  arts  and  negUgence  of  thofe  who  were  in 
power,  and  in  confequence  of  the  expences  incurred  in  carrying  on  the 
war  agalnft  France,  which  were  principally  defrayed  from  the  income 
of  the  crowa,  the  parliament  furnifhing  very  little  affiftance.  Nor 
were  matters  much  amended  when  the  king  took  the  government  into 
his  own  hands  :  for  he  iuffered  himfelf  to  be  defrauded  by  his  minifters, 
who  devoured  the  greateft  part  of  his  revenues,  and  who,  in  the 
words  of  an  ancient  record,  gave  away  the  rights,  pofleflions,  and 
profits  of  the  crown,  in  the  manner  of  a  fpoil".  Different  fteps  were 
taken  by  parliament,  and  by  his  council,  to  improve  the  king's  fitua- 
tion.  In  the  parliament  held  onno  1450,  a  full  refumption  was  made, 
of  all  the  grants  which  had  taken  place  fince  the  death  of  Henry  V. 
To  prevent  the  king  from  wafting  his  revenues,  his  council  advifed  him 
to  convey  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  truft,  all  the  profits  of 
wards,  marriages,  relief,  efcheat,  and  forfeitures,  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  houfehold  ^' ;  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  thofe 
expences  were  reduced  by  parliament  to  12^000  I.  per  annum  ;  whereof 
20C0/.  was  paid  out  of  the  queen's  jointure,  or  feparate  eftate".  His 
debts,  at  the  fame  time,  amounted  to  the  enormous  fum  of  372,000/.  ;, 
towards  the  payment  of  which,  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  give  fome 
affiftance ;  and  his  reign  furnifhes  one  of  the  firft  examples  in  the  Eng- 
lilTi  hiftory,  of  a  debt  being  contracted  on  that  fpecies  of  fecurity '^ 

EDWARD     IV. 

This  prince  (the  firft  of  the  houfe  of  York  that  afcended  the  throne) 
was  at  laft  fortunate  enough  to  recover  the  rights  of  his  family,  after  a 
long,  fevere,  and  bloody  conteft.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ample in  hiftory,  of  one  family  driving  another  from  the  throne,  wha 
had  poffeffed  it  fixty  years  ;  after  having  been  for  that  fpace  of  time  in 

^s  See  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  23.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  was  accufed 
by  the  Commons,  of  having  embezzled  60,000  /.  which  had  been  left  by  his  predeceiTor, 
in  the  office  of  treafurer.     Rot.  Pari.  vol.  v.  p.  181. 

3*  Noy'^s  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  23.  *'  Ibid.  p.  16. 

^^  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p,  215.  See  part  ii.  chap.^  iii.  where  it  will  appear,  that  the  prac- 
tice may  be  traced  to  a  ftill  more  ancient  period. 
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Benevolence 


the  power  of  its  rival,  and  having  often  fwore  allegiance  to  it.  But,  as 
on  the  one  hand,  nothing  could  exceed  the  fimplicity  and  w^eaknefs  of 
Henry's  charadler  ;  fo  on  the  other,  Edward's  valour,  fpirit,  and  a£tivity, 
were  fcarcely  to  be  equalled. 

The  difo^raceful  poverty  to  which  the  crown  had  been  reduced,  ren- 
dered a  refumption  of  the  crown  lands  a  natural  mode  for  Edward 
to  purfue,  in  order  to  increafe  his  revenue  ;  and,  in  fadl,  the  plan 
(which  was  infniuated  by  Edward  himfelf,  in  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne)  was  readily  agreed  to  by  his  parliament.  Edward's  domains 
had  been  previoufly  increafed  by  the  forfeited  eftates  of  no  lefs 
a  number  than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
o-entry  of  England,  who  had  fupported  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  what  was  feized  from  the  adherents  of  that 
family,  he  was  often  under  the  neceffity  of  beftowing  on  his  own  friends, 
as  a  reward  for  their  fervices  and  attachment. 

Six  tenths,  and  as  many  fifteenths,  with  three  quarters  additional  of 
each  were  obtained  by  this  monarch  from  his  parliament,  together 
■with  different  fpecific  fums  from  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  archers  ; 
and  a  yearly  fubfidy  upon  foreigners,  whether  denizens  or  aliens.  But 
the  fums  which  he  received  were  very  inadequate  to  the  various  ex- 
pences  he  was  put  to,  and  which  a  young  and  gallant  monarch,  like 
Edward,  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  incur  ". 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  received  from  the  clergy  a  bene- 
volence, or,  in  the  words  of  the  record,  a  voluntary  fubfidy*" :  but  a 
partial  contribution  of  that  nature  was  infufficient  when  he  engaged  in  a 
war  with  France;  and  accordingly,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  general  benevolence,  or  free  gift ;  and 
fendino-  for  all  the  wealthieft  perfons  in  his  dominions,  he  laici  his  ne- 
ceffities  before  them,andearnefl:ly  entreated  their  afliftance.  Thismeafure 
is  faid  to  have  produced  a  very  confiderable  fum.  Many  contributed  to 
avoid  being  fuppofed  parfimonious,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  feem 
difaffedled,  and  confequently  bring  upon  themfelves  the  king's  dif- 
pleafure  and  refentment.  Some  did  it  out  of  affedlion  to  his  perfon  and 
family,  whilfl  others  could  not  refill  the  obliging  manner  in  which 
their  aid  was  requefled.     A  ludicrous  incident,  which  took  place  with 


Stevens,  p.  i6o  and  i6i. 


'*"  Ibid.  p.  i6i. 
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regard  to  this  benevolence,  has  been  often  related.  A  rich  widow, 
advanced  in  years,  was  perfonally  applied  to  by  Edward  for  her  be- 
nevolence. She  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  requeft  was  made,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  Edward's  perfon, 
who  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  handfomeft  man  in  his  time,  that  fhe  im- 
mediately anfwered,  "  By  my  troth^  for  thy  lovely  countenance^  thou 
*''■  JJjalt  have  even  tiventy  pounds^''  The  fum  was  fo  very  confiderable, 
that  the  king  thought  himfelf  bound  to  give  the  old  lady  a  kifs,  in  token 
of  his  fatisfadion,  who  was  fo  much  delighted  with  that  unexpedled 
mark  of  the  royal  attention,  that  fhe  added  twenty  pounds  to  her 
former  donation  *'. 

The  confequence  of  Edward's  expedition  to  the  continent,  was  a  Annuity  from 
peace  with  Lewis  XI.  by  which  that  monarch  became  bound  to  pay  F''*""- 
Edward  75,000  crowns  (to  indemnify  him  for  the  expences  he  had  been 
put  to),  and  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns,  for  their  joint  lives.  It  has 
been  much  difputed,  whether  this  annual  payment  fliould  be  called  a 
tribute,  or  a  penfion.  The  iirfl  would  imply  the  fubjedion  of  France 
to  this  country,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  could  be  really  meant 
by  the  agreement ;  and  the  name  of  penfion,  would  infer  bounty  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  dependance  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
w^as  equally  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  In  the  acquittances  given  for  this 
annuity,  it  is  called  ccnfus :  and,  in  fad,  it  was  an  infamous  bargain, 
which  none  but  fuch  a  king  as  Lewis  would  have  agreed  to,  and  which, 
confidering  Edward's  mighty  boafts  and  preparations,  did  him  very 
little  credit  ''\ 

This  difgraceful  end  of  the  expedition  to  France,  had  filled  the  nation  Extortions. 
with  fo  much  difcontent,  that  the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  apply 
to  parliament  for  any  pecuniary  affiftance,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  having  recourfe  to  other  means  for  fupplying  his  exchequer.  It 
is  faid,  that  he  adopted  fome  very  opprefljve  expedients  for  that  purpofe, 
which  the  hiftorians  of  this  reign  have  not  thought  proper  to  communi- 
cate. But  it  is  known,  that  thofe  whofe  titles  wei'e  in  any  refped 
defedive,  which  might  be  expeded  in  confequence  of  fo  much  internal 
confufion,  were  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  of  money  for  a  con- 
firmation of  their  grants  ;  and  the  church  complained  of  the  exorbitant 

♦'  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  *'  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  257.  Stevens,  p.  163. 
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fines  he  demanded  for  the  reftltution  of  temporalities,  and  of  hl« 
difpoiing  of  the  profits  of  fuch  bilhoprics  as  happened  to  become 
vacant  ''\ 

Merchandife.  Edward  had  twice  folemnly  pledged  himfelf,  firft,  in  the  feventh, 
and  fecondly,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  to  live  upon  his  owa 
revenues,  and  not  to  burden  his  people  **.  Among  the  various  plans 
he  purfued  to  preferve  that  pledge  inviolate,  may  be  confidered  his  en- 
gaging in  commerce,  and  carrying  on  merchandife  to  a  confiderable 
extent  *'.  Such  a  fyftem  other  fovereigns  have  purfued  ;  and  a  monarch 
who  has  the  abfolute  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  who,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  can  fecure  a  monopoly  of  any  commodity  he  chufes  to 
deal  in,  may  trade  to  advantage  ;  but,  in  general,  this  circumftance  may 
be  confidered  as  the  certain  mark  of  an  indigent  prince,  and  of  an  op- 
prefl'ed  and  barbarous  people. 

Houfehold.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign,   the  expences  of  the  king's  houfehold 

were  a  perpetual  fource  of  complaint.  Edward  had  promifed  to  reftraia 
fuch  charges  within  proper  bounds  *\  But  the  hofpitable  manner  in 
which  the  kings  of  England  lived  at  that  time,  rendered  any  material 
reformation  very  difficult  to  be  effedted  ;  and  after  all  the  promlfes 
which  he  had  made,  of  living  upon  his  own  income,  parliament  was 
obliged  to  allow  1 1 ,000  /.  per  aiwum  out  of  the  cuftoms,  and  other 
public  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  to  affift  him  in  defraying  thefe 
expences  *'. 


EDWARD      V. 


This  unfortunate  prince  fucceeded  his  father,  when  only  about  twelve 
years  old;  and  though  he  has  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  our  kings,  it 
can  hardly  be  faid,  that  he  adlually  reigned.  The  government  of  the 
country,  it  is  true,  was  carried  on  in  his  name,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
two  months  ;  but,  during  that  period,  no  parliament  was  held,  nor  did 
any   material  tranfad:ion  take  place.      His    uncle,   Richard   duke  of 

*^  Carte,  vol.  il.  p.  756.  **  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  13.  32,  &  33. 

*5  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  116.     Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  796. 

♦°  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  13. 

■*'  Rot.  Pari.  22  Edward  IV.  Num.  2.  vol.  vi.  p.  199, 

Gloucefter, 
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Gloucefter,  employed  the  whole  time  in  carrying  on  machinations  for 
his  own  aggrandifement ;  and  being  proclaimed  king,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  fecure  the  power  he  had  acquired,  by  the  murder  of  this 
helplefs  monarch,  and  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  the  only  males 
of  that  family,  who  flood  between  him  and  the  throne. 

RICHARD      III. 

A  tyrant,  who  paves  his  way  to  the  throne  by  deceit,  treachery  and 
murder,  cannot  expe£t  to  enjoy  much  happinefs  from  the  power  which 
he  has  acquired,  and  foon  finds  that  he  has  immerfed  himfelf  in  an 
endlefs  feries  of  crimes,  for  the  pofleflion  of  very  precarious  and  fliort- 
lived  authority.  Of  this,  Richard's  reign,  which  continued  for  the 
{pace  only  of  two  years  and  two  months,  furnijfhes  us  with  a  memorable 
inftance ;  as  it  proves,  that  valour  and  ability,  though  united,  are  not 
fufficient  to  preferve  a  crown  on  the  head  of  an  ufurper. 

Richard's  title  to  the  crown,  was  grounded  upon  principles  fo  contrary  Abolition  of 
to  the  conftitution  of  England,  and  fo  fubverfive  of  every  tie  by  which  l^enevolenceB 
both  private  and  public  focieties  are  linked  together,  that  he  feduloufly 
endeavoured,  by  every  popular  art,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people, 
and  with  that  view  having  affembled  a  parliament,  he  procured  an  ad:  to 
abolifh,  for  ever,  that  mode  of  exadion,  called  Benevolence,  which  had 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  public,  on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the 
pradice,  and  the  great  extortion  which  it  had  occafioned  *'. 

The  only  grant  which  Richard  received,  during  the  fhort  courfe  of  Grants, 
his  reign,  was  that  of  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life "".  Indeed  the 
cuftoms  had  become  fo  important  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  that  no 
monarch,  however  frugal,  or  however  anxious  to  acquire  popularity, 
could  carry  on  the  government  without  the  additional  income  which  they 
afforded. 

To  Pvichard,  it  is  probable  may  be  afcribed  the  firfl  attempt  to  eftabliih   rofts. 
polls  in  England.     The  plan  was  originally  formed  in  the  reign  of  his 

**  See  aft  i  Rich.  III.  cap.  2.      Yet  this  tyrant  afterwards    exaded   a  benevolence 
himfelf.     Pari.  Hift.   vol.  ii.  p.  410. 
••5  Rot.  Pari.    I  Ric.  III.  vol.  vi,  p.  258. 

O  2  brother 
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brother  Edward,  when  ftages  were  placed  at  the  diftancc  of  twenty  miles 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  procure  Edward  the  earheft  intelligence  of 
the  events  that  pafTed  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  which  had  arifen  with  the 
Scots.  But  Richard  commanded  in  the  expedition  ;  and  as  it  was  a 
projedl  which  feems  more  likely  to  have  occurred  to  a  man  of  his  fa- 
gacity  and  talents  than  to  his  brother,  the  merit  of  it  ought  probably 
to  be  given  to  Richard,  in  whofe  reign  the  pradice  was  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  '°.  But  his  abilities  and  his  valour  were 
equally  fruitlefs.  For  after  a  fliort  reign  he  was  flain,  fighting  gal- 
Lintly  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Bofworth. 
Cemdufion.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  fum  up,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  chapter,  the 

little  progrefs  that  had  been  made  in  the  fcience  of  revenue  during  the 
period  to  which  it  relates.  It  was  a  time  too  full  of  bloodfhed  and 
confufion  for  any  advancement  whatever  to  take  place  in  any  branch  of 
the  civil  depaitment.  It  is  remarked,  however,  by  a  great  hiftorian,  that 
during  the  courfe  of  the  conteft  between  the  two  rival  houfes,  not  an 
inftance  can  be  produced  of  any  tax  being  impofed  without  the  fandlion 
of  parliament.  That  important  law  in  the  conftitution  came  thus  to  be 
unalterably  fixed,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  fafely  broken  through  by 
any  monarch,  however  bold  or  daring,  or  whatever  authority  he  might 
have  acquired  in  other  matters*'. 


CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England  under  the  Government  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor. 

A  Variety  of  clrcumftances  contributed  to  mark  out  the  acceffion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Tudor,  as  one  of  the.moft  important  xras  in 
the  hiftory  of  England.      By  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  who  was 

'*  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  s'  Hunoe,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

2  acknow- 
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acknowledged  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  royal  branch  of  Lan- 
cafter  to  EHzabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  heirefs  of  the  line 
of  York,  the  fatal  conteft  between  the  two  houfes  was  brought  to 
a  conclufion.  The  Englifh,  no  longer  diflraded  by  domellic  ftrife 
and  difcord,  were  enabled  to  turn  their  eyes  tow^ards  the  continent ; 
and  inftead  of  confining  themfelves  to  the  narrow  tranfadlions  of 
their  own  illand,  began  to  take  an  adtive  concern  in  the  general 
politics  of  Europe.  Henry's  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  his 
plans  for  reducing  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  ancient  nobles, 
ahd  for  exalting  the  Commons  on  their  fall,  proved  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing internal  changes  of  the  greateft  and  moft  effential  importance. 
The  fame  fcra  boafted  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and 
America,  by  which  a  total  revolution  was  effeded  in  the  ideas  of  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  views  of  ftates.  In  a  w^ord,  to  this  period  may  be 
traced  the  feeds  of  that  political  fyftem,  which  has  ever  fince  engaged 
the  attention,  and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe.  Nor  is  it  of  lefs  importance  with  refpedt  to  the  general  objedl 
of  this  work  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  fcene  became  more  extenfive, 
greater  pecuniary  aids  were  required,  than  England  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fupply ;  and  new  fources  of  revenue  confequently  became 
neceiTary. 

Revenue  of  Henry  VII. 

It  is  remarked,  by  a  great  hiftorian,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
the  Englifh  were  confiderable  lofers  by  their  ancient  privilege,  which 
fecured  them  from  all  taxations,  except  fuch  as  were  impofed  by  their 
reprefentatives  in  parliament '.  But  the  juftice  of  this  obfervation  there 
is  great  reafon  to  doubt ;  for  if  Henry's  avarice  was  fuch,  that  it  broke 
through  every  reftraint  of  law,  to  what  height  would  it  not  probably 
have  been  carried,  had  it  been  fubjedt  to  no  limitation  whatfoever  ? 
His  appetite,  like  his  power,  would  have  known  no  bounds,  and  not 
only  the  rich,  and  thofe  who  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  fovereign  and  his  agents,  would  have  been  pillaged,  but  every 

'  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  389^ 

creek 
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Cuftoms. 


Grants, 


Northern  i 
furreilion. 


creek  would  have  been  ranfacked,  nor  would  the  pooreft  cottage  In 
the  remotell  corner  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  exempted  from  his 
rapacity. 

Henry,  like  his  predeceflbr  Richard,  obtained  a  grant  of  tunnage 
and  poundage  for  life  %.and  the  cuftoms  became  ever  after,  a  permanent 
branch  of  the  royal  income.  The  tunnage  was  at  the  rate  of  three 
fliillings  to  natives,  and  fix  fliillings  to  merchant  ftrangers  ;  and  the 
poundage  at  the  rate  of  a  fhilling  on  all  merchandife  exported  and  im- 
ported, tin  only  excepted,  for  which  aliens  were  to  pay  two  {hillings. 
No  alteration  was  made  during  Henry's  reign,  except  an  additional  duty 
of  eighteen  {hillings  per  butt  laid  upon  malmfey,  imported  by  merchant 
ftrangers,  in  confequence  of  a  tax  impofed  by  the  Venetians  upon 
the  {hipping  or  commodities  of  this  country  \ 

Henry  received  confiderable  grants  from  the  different  parliaments  he 
aflembled  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign ;  and  he  always  found  them  ob- 
fequious.  Even  the  people  paid  any  moderate  tax,  or  any  impofition 
to  which  they  had  been  formerly  accuftomed,  or  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate  required,  without  murmur  or  complaint.  But  the  king  was 
fometimes  fo  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  his  parliaments  were  fo 
prodigal  of  the  public  money,  that  it  gave  rife  to  very  dangerous  in- 
furredions. 

A  parliament  had  met,  afuw  1487,  to  furnl{h  the  king  with  a  fupply, 
for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  him  to  give  effedual  affiftance  to  the  dutchefs 
of  Brittany ;  and  a  grant  (about  the  nature  of  which  hiftorians  differ) 
was  accordingly  voted.  But  the  amount  and  weight  of  the  fubfidy, 
joined  to  the  general  harfhnefs  and  unpopularity  of  Henry's  govern- 
ment, excited  fuch  difcontent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkfhire  and 
Durham,  that  a  rebellion  fuddenly  broke  out.  The  earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  refufed  to  countenance  the  infurreftion,  was  flain 
by  the  infurgents,  and  they  feemed  determined  to  carry  on  their  daring 
enterprife  with  the  greateft  ardor  and  perfeverance :  but  an  engage- 
ment having  taken  place  with  the  king's  forces,  in  which  they  were 
unfuccefsful,  the  rebellion  was  fuppreiTed  *. 


Rot.  Pari.   I  Hen.  VII.  vol. 


p.    2C 


*  Bacon's  Hid.  of  Henry  VII.   Edit.   1666.  p.  40. 


7  Hen.  VII.  cap.  7. 


A  more 
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A  more  ferious  revolt  took  place  in  the  year  1497.  In  a  parliament  Comift  re- 
held  that  year,  a  fubfidy  amounting  to  120,000/.  and  two  fifteenths,  ''^^''°'^* 
had  been  voted,  under  the  pretence  of  fome  incurfions  of  the  Scots  ^  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Weft,  \.  iio  thought  themfelves  fecure  from  any  attack 
on  that  quarter,  and  who  confidered  the  northern  barons  as  bound,  by 
the  tenure  of  their  pofTeffions,  to  repel  fuch  inroads,  murmured  not  a 
little  at  the  impofition,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  in  particular, 
flew  to  arms.  Their  numbers  were  fo  formidable  (amounting  to  above 
16,000  men),  that  until  they  ventured  to  approach  the  capital,  they 
met  with  no  refiftance.  But  in  a  battle  fought  near  Blackheath,  the 
king's  troops  gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  aooo  of  the  infurgents 
expiated  their  rebellion  with  their  blood*. 

Though  by  an  a£l  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  Benevolences  had  been  B.nevolencs, 
for  ever  aboliftied,  yet  as  he  was  deemed  an  ufurper,  his  laws,  it  was 
aflerted,  were  conlequently  invalid ;  and  Henry  ventured,  on  two 
different  occafions,  to  have  recourle  to  this  unpopular  mode  of  levying 
money,  though,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  he  did  not  venture  to  revive 
it,  until  he  had  procured  the  confent  of  parliament '.  It  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  archbiihop  Morton  was  the  author  of  the  propofal ;  and 
a  claufe  inferted  in  the  inftruQions  given  by  him  to  the  commiflioners 
for  levying  the  tax,  w^hich  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Morton's  fork  or  crutch,  has  been  often  quoted.  All  defcriptions  of 
men  (he  told  the  commiflioners)  inuft  contribute  largely  to  the  king's 
fupply :  for  fuch  as  are  fparing  muft  be  enriched  by  their  frugality, 
and  cannot  therefore  have  any  excufe  j  whilft  thofe  who  live  in  a  fplendid 
and  hofpitable  manner,  fhould  pay  in  proportion  to  their  expences. 
Confiderable  fums  of  money  were  levied  by  thefe  means.  The  city 
of  London  alone  paid  9,688/.  lyj.  j^d.  and  Henry  was  artful  enough 
to  have  the  exaction  legally  authorifed  by  an  zOl  of  parliament,  w^hich 
empowered  him  to  demand  any  fum  that  had  been  offered,  by  way  of 
compofition,  for  the  Benevolence,  and  had  not  yet  been  paid  ^     yi/iiio 

5  Bacon,  p.  92.  ''  Pari.  Hift,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 

'  HLft.  of  Henry  VII.  p.  58.  Hume  (vol.  iii.  p.  350.  note  U.)  fuppofes  that  Bacon 
was  miftaken,  but  the  contrary  appears  from  11  Henry  VII.  cap.  10.  intitled,  A  remedy 
or  means  to  levy  a  fubfidy  ox  benevolence  before  granted  to  the  king» 

'  See  a6t  IX  Henry  VII.  cap.  10. 

1504. 
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1504,  the  fecond  benevolence  was  levied,  which,  however,  was  not  fo 
productive :  for  the  people  were  diflatisfied  with  fuch  repeated  ex- 
adlions,  and  knew  well  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  money  at  that  time, 
being  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  having  his  coffers  full  *. 

I'eudal  aids.  The  parliament  1504,  was  principally  aflembled  to  raife  an  equi- 
valent for  two  well-known  feudal  aids,  which  Henry  was  entitled  to 
demand,  in  confequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter  to 
,  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  eldeft  fon  Arthur  (who  died  foon 
after)  having  been  made  a  knight.  Thefe  were  the  two  greateft  and 
moft  expenfive  folemnities  to  which  feudal  lords  were  liable,  when  that 
fyftem  was  at  its  height ;  and  hence,  by  an  ancient  cuftom,  their  vaflals 
were  bound  to  furnifli  them  with  fome  pecuniary  affiftance,  though,  in 
ftridl  propriety,  it  ought  never  to  exceed  the  real  charges  they  were  put 
to.  But  Henry  was  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  any  pretence  to  fill 
his  exchequer,  and  therefore  obtained  from  parliament  31,006/.  4/.  ^ d, 
as  an  equivalent  for  thefe  aids  ;  and  this  fum,  inftead  of  being  furnifhed 
by  the  immediate  valTals  of  the  crown,  who  alone  were  legally  hable, 
was  levied  upon  the  whole  community,  whether  pofTefTed  of  perfonal  or 
of  real  property,  and  was  thus  rendered  particularly  obnoxious '°. 

Merchandife.  Heury,  who  thought  no  gain,  however  inconfiderable,  beneath  his 
notice,  made  fome  profit  alfo  by  letting  out  fhips  for  hire,  and  even  by 
lending  money,  upon  intereft,  to  merchants,  whofe  flocks  were  not  ade- 
quate to  the  enterprifes  they  had  in  view  ".  Nay,  foftrong  was  his  defire  to 
promote  the  commerce  of  his  fubjeds,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  lent  money 
without  intereft  when  it  was  really  neceffary '', 

Money  from         Among  the  other  means  which  this  monarch  made  ufe  of  to  increafe 

foreigners.  j^'^  wealth,  may  be  included  the  fums  of  money  which  he  drew  from 
foreign  nations  ;  the  great  objedl  of  the  French,  at  that  time,  was  the 
acquifition  of  the  province  of  Brittany  ;  and  it  was  at  laft  effeded, 
greatly  owing  to  Henry's  avarice  and  negledt.  For  the  dutchefs  of 
Brittany,  unlupported   by  the  king  of  England,  was  compelled,  how- 

9  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  389.  '"  See  Rot.  Pari.  19  Hen.VII.  Num.  1 1.  vol.  vi.  p.  532. 
In  p.  535,  there  is  a  particular  account  of  thofe  who  were  to  pay  thefe  aids  in  each  town 
and  county. 

"  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  176.  '-  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 

ever. 
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ever  reludantl)',  to  marry  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  flie 
had  an  averfion;  and  thus  her  dominions  were  again  annexed  to 
that  powerful  monarchy.  Henry  was  defirous  of  receiving,  at 
leaft,  fome  confolation  by  the  money  which  the  king  of  France  would 
pay  to  fecure  fo  valuable  a  pofleflion ;  and  he  adiually  obtained 
745,000  crowns,  equal  to  186,450/.  fterling,  in  lieu  of  certain  claims 
he  had  boldly  urged,  though  they  were  far  from  being  well  founded". 
Two  hundred  thoufand  ducats  were  alfo  given  by  Ferdinand  king  of 
Spain,  with  his  daughter  Catherine,  married  firft  to  Arthur,  the  king 
of  England's  eldeft  fon,  and  after  his  death,  to  Henry  his  fecond. 
The  king's  principal  inducement  to  celebrate  the  fecond  marriage  (an 
event  produdllve  of  infinite  mifery  both  to  his  poflcrity,  and  to  his  fub- 
jeQs),  was,  to  avoid  refunding  the  confiderable  portion  he  had  received 
from  Ferdinand. 

Henry  renewed  the  old  mode  of  extorting  money,  by  compelling  per-  Extonioiu 
fons  pofleired  of  forty  pounds  a  year  in  land,  either  to  receive  knighthood, 
or  to  compound  in  its  ftead.  And  the  rights  which  he  enjoyed  as  the 
feudal  lord,  and  fuperior  of  the  kingdom,  proved,  under  his  govern- 
ment, an  endlefs  fource  of  exaction,  to  which  every  proprietor  of  land 
was  expofed.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  a  general  fyftem  of 
oppreffion  was  not  only  begun,  but  refolutely  perfevered  in.  Every 
penal  law,  however  ancient,  or  however  injurious  to  the  public  interefl:, 
was  rigoroufly  enforced ;  and  Empfon  and  Dudley,  two  able,  but  ra- 
pacious judges,  employed  by  Henry,  as  mlnillcrs  to  fleece  the  people, 
thought  no  expedient  that  yielded  money,  however  bold,  mean,  or 
fraudulent,  too  infamous  to  be  purfued.  In  the  ftrong  words  of  Bacon, 
"  they  converted  liJiv  and jiijllcc^  into  ivormivood  and  rapine"'.^'' 

As  Henry  received  more  money,  and  fpent  lefs  than  any  of  his  pre-  Treafure. 
deceffbrs  on  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  natural  to  expefl,  that  he  muft 
have  left  him  behind  a  very  confiderable  treafure ;  and  in  faft,  it  amounted 
to  1,800,000/.  equal  to  2, 750,000/. of  modern  money.  Indeed,  confider- 
ing  the  increafed  price  of  commodities  fince  that  time,  and  the  great 
augmentation  offpecic,  this  fum  was  equivalent  to,  at  leaft,  eight  millions'^ 

'^  See  Pari.  Hiflr.  vol.  li.  p.  447.      He  alfo  received  an  annual   tribute,  or  penfion,  of 
25,000  crowns.  -^  Hift.  ofHen.  VII.  p.  119. 

'>  Bacon,  p    132.     Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 
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at  prefent.     Some   authors  have  magnified  his  treafure  to  four  millions 
and  a  half  in  bullion,  befides  plate  and  jewels  ";   but  that  calculation 
is  totally   incredible. 
Remorfe.  Henry  found,  however,  that  his  immenle  treafures   could  not  ad- 

minifter  to  him,  either  confolation  or  affiftance,  in  the  hour  of  ficknefs, 
and  on  the  bed  of  death.  His  arts,  and  his  extortions,  then  appeared  in 
their  real  colours.  All  the  means  that  could  be  devifed,  to  allay  the 
terrors  of  a  guilty  confcience,  were  tried  in  vain  ;  and  yet  his  contrition 
was  either  fo  weak,  or  his  avarice  ftill  fo  predominant,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  during  his  own  life,  to  make  any  reparation  to 
thofe  whom  he  had  injured ;  and  his  fon,  notwithftanding  the 
{lri£l  injunctions  which  he  received,  was  equally  loath  to  part  with 
any  fliare  of  the  plunder  that  had  been  amaffed.  Eninfon  and  Dudley, 
indeed,  the  inftruments  of  his  father's  opprefhon,  were  publlckly  exe- 
cuted to  gratify  the  people.  But  that  was  a  poor  rccompence  for  the 
many  exaftions  to  which  the  nation  had  been  fubjedicd,  in  the  courfc 
of  their  adminlftration  ". 


HENRY     VIII. 

Whilll  the  hlflory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  remains  unexpunged 
from  the  annals  of  this  country,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  undervalue  the  happinefs  and  fecurity,  which  neceffarlly  refults, 
from  a  free  conftitution.  They  may  perceive,  by  a  review  of  his  im- 
perious and  arbitrary  fway,  to  what  miferies  they  would  have  been 
hibje(fl,  had  the  fame  tyrannical  fyftem  been  continued  ;  and  they  may 
thence  learn  to  encounter  any  danger,  however  great,  in  order  to 
preferve  that  limited  form  of  government  which  fhields  them  from  a 
thoufand  oppreflions,  and  from  which  fo  many  important  advantages 
are  derived.  In  particular,  they  will  find,  from  Henry's  hiftory, 
that  abfolute  governments  are  neceflarily  accompanied  with  the  moft 
intolerable  financial  cxadions,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  people  is  often 
wantonly  facrificed,  to  gratify  the  paffions  of  the  fovereign,  or  the 
caprices  of  his  minifters. 

'*  RejTauranda,  by  Fabian  Philips,  p.  24,  who  fays,  that  Lord  Salifbury  fpecified  that 
funi  to  king  James.     See  alfo  Stevens,  p.  171.  "   Plume,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 
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As  Henry  had  fo  great  a  treafure  left  him  by  his  father,  he  had  no  Grants, 
immediate  occafion  to  apply  to  parliament  for  pecuniary  afliftance.  But, 
no  fooner  was  it  fquandered,  than  many  confiderable  grants  were 
obtained  under  various  denominations ;  the  particulars  of  which,  are 
not  fufficiently  interefting  to  the  prefent  times  to  require  being  enu- 
merated. But  the  circumflances  attending  one  grant  are  of  fo  very 
fingular  a  nature,  that  it  is  proper  to  mention  them.  A  parliament  was 
alTembled  in  the  year  1523,  to  raife  fupplies  for  carrying  on  a  war 
with  France,  into  which  Henry,  at  the  inftigation,  and  indeed  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  Wolfey,  had  rafhly  entered.  The  Cardinal  had  pledged 
himfelf  for  the  obfequioufnefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and,  fully 
imprefl'ed  with  ideas  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance,  he  came  per- 
fonally  to  the  Houfe,  and  after  making  a  long  harangue  to  prove  the 
urgency  of  the  king's  neceffities,  concluded  with  requiring  a  grant  of 
800,000  /.  payable  at  the  rate  of  200,000  /.  per  onnum^  for  the  fpace  of 
four  years  ".  So  exorbitant  a  demand  had  never  been  heard  before 
within  the  walls  of  that  houfe  ;  and  the  court  met  with  a  firmer  and 
ftronger  oppofition  than  was  expecSted.  Only  one  half  of  the  fum  was 
voted,  to  which,  afterwards,  a  fmall  addition  was  made,  in  confequence 
of  a  circuraftance  which  evinces  the  manner  in  which  Henry  treated 
his  parliaments.  Finding  that  the  bill  of  fupply  had  met  with  fuch 
unexpe£led  obftrudions,  he  fent  for  Edward  Montague,  a  lawyer  of 
diftinguiihed  eminence,  and  one  of  the  greatefl:  leaders  of  the  Houfe, 
and  briefly  told  him,  that  if  the  fupply  did  not  pafs,  his  head  fhould 
anfwer  for  it  in  the  morning  ". 

In  a  fpeech  which  Wolfey  made  to  parliam.ent,  the  increafe  of  the  Cufloms. 
cuftoms  is  mentioned  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  increafmg  wealth  and  opu- 
lence of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  tunnage  and  poundage  were 
paid  during  the  whole  of  Henry's  reign.  There  is  fome*  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  duties  were  granted. 
Hume  ftates,  that  Henry  had  levied  them  for  ilx  years  by  his  own  au- 
thority, without  any  iandion  from  parliament  ".   But  Gilbert  afferts,  that 

"  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  47, 

"  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  35.    This  anecdote,  however,  is  only  traditional. 

*•  Hi  ft.  vol.  iv.   p.  272. 
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they  were  exprefsly  given  by  parliament  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign". 

Poll-tax.  Iq  tiie  fourth  of  Henry,  a  poll-tax  was  granted  in  addition  to  other 

impofitions.  A  duke  was  charged  ten  marks  ;  an  earl  four  pounds ; 
a  baron  two  pounds ;  a  knight  thirty  fhillings  ;  and  befides  other  rates 
every  perfon  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  was  charged  four 
pence  ".  This  tax,  which  was  impofed  with  fome  degree  of  attention 
to  the  wealth  and  ftation  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  people,  was  paid 
without  much  oppofition. 

Feudal  pre-  The  feudal  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  were  becoming  every  day  lefs 
profitable.  A  perpetual  ftruggle  was  maintained  between  the  fuperior 
and  the  vaffal,  in  which  the  latter  was  generally  the  moft  fuccefsful ; 
and,  among  other  artifices,  it  became,  at  lafi:,  a  common  practice  en- 
tirely to  evade  the  payment  of  any  feudal  incident,  by  making  a  truft 
fettlement  of  an  eftate.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  laid,  tliat  the  Lord 
Paramount  coidd  not  attack  the  truftee,  who  held  it  for  the  behoof  of 
another ;  and  on  the  other,  it  appeared,  that  the  real  proprietor  was  not 
in  pofleffion  of  the  property,  and  confequently  could  not  be  made  liable. 
hi  fome  degree,  to  remedy  what  was  then  confidered  as  a  very 
dangerous  abufe,  Henry  propofed,  that  every  man  fhould  be  permitted 
to  difpofe  of  one  half  of  his  landed  property  in  trull,  and  that  the  other 
half  fliould  be  fubjed;  to  the  former  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures. 
This  compromife,  though  agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  was  rejeded  by  the 
Commons.  But  fuch  was  the  fubjedlion  under  which  parliament  was 
held  by  the  daring  and  Imperious  Flenry,  that  it  never  ventured  to  oppofe 
liis  will  without  having  reafon  to  regret  it.  On  this  occafion,  he  pro- 
cured a  decifion  of  the  judges  in  his  favour,  and  not  long  afterwards, 
the  Commons  were  reludantly  compelled  to  agree  to  an  adt,  by  which 
it  was  declared,  that  the  perfon  who  reaped  the  ufe,  or  enjoyed  the 
profits  of  the  eftate,  fnould  be  deemed  the  proprietor  '\  Thus,  inftead 
of  the  half,  the  whole  of  their  lands  were  again  made  fubjedt  to  theic 
feudal  burdens. 

^'   Treatife  on  the  Exchequer.  Appendix,  p.  286.      lie  fay?,  tlie  roll  is  not  printed.     At 
any  rate,  the  aiSt  i  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5.  is  fufficient. 
^-  Lords  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
^^  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  108  and  151,  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  lo,  Seealfo  32  Hen.  \'III.  cap.  i. 
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At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  wanting,  England  was  unqueftion-  FIrfl-fruits 
ably  the  richeft  jewel  in  the  papal  crown.  Befides  the  uncertain  in-  * 
come  arifmg  from  indulgences,  difpenfations,  tffr.  the  pope  was  thought 
entitled  to  the  duty  called  Peter's  pence,  and  to  the  firft  fruits  and 
tenths  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom.  The  annates,  or  firrt-fruits, 
was  a  tax  which  the  pope  received  as  an  equivalent  for  the  firft  year's 
profits  of  every  fpiritual  preferment,  originally  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  whofe  mifcondud;  had  reduced 
hip  to  a  total  fubferviency  to  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  calculated, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  about  fifty  years,  no  lefs  than  160,000  /.  had  been 
fent  from  England  on  account  of  that  claim  alone  ^*.  Upon  Henry's 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  his  being  inverted  with  the  title  of  head  of 
the  church  of  England,  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths  were  annexed  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown  ^\  With  regard  to  Peter's  pence,  and  the  various 
modes  which  had  been  invented  by  the  church  of  Rome,  of  fleecing  the 
people  under  religious  pretences,  they  had  been  previoufly  abolifhed  '^ 

Henry  imitated  his  fiither's  example,   in  endeavouring  to  reap  pecu-  Money  frow 

1  r  1  •        1  1  •  •  1     r       •  foreign 

mary  advantages  n-om  the  treaties  he  entered  into  with  foreign  powers,  princes. 
Tournay  having  been  taken  by  the  Englifh,  600,000  crowns  was  de- 
manded previoufly  to  its  reftitution''' ;  and  Henry  availed  himfelf  of  the 
fituation  to  which  France  was  reduced,  by  the  captivity  of  its  fovereign, 
Francis  I.  to  obtain  very  lucrative  ftipulations.  But  the  moft  fingular 
article  of  that  nature,  was  contained  in  a  treaty,  concluded  at  London, 
<7////o  1527,  by  which  Henry  agreed  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France  ;  in  return  for  which,  Francis  became  bound  to  pay,  yo/-  ever, 
50,000  crowns  a  year,  to  Henry  and  his  fucceflx)rs  ". 

Under  Wolfey's  adminiftration,  an  attempt  wms  made,  which,   had   Wolfey's 
it  fucceeded,  would  have  proved  the  entire  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  Ene-    ')"^"i  °'  ^^' 

.  ,       -^  ^        tortion. 

land.  It  was  to  raile  money  by  royal  proclamation.  CommilTions 
were  ifliied  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  exact  four  fhillings 
in  the  pound  from  the  clergy,  and  three  fliillings  and  four-pence  from 
the  laity.  So  illegal  and  exorbitant  an  impofioji,  occafioned  the  greateli: 
clamour  and  difcontent  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  danger- 
ous rebellion  would  have  followed,   if  the  king  had  not  denied  having 

"  Black,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  *'   26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  3. 

-''  Ey25  Hen.  Vlil.  cap.  21.  ^'  Hume, vol.  iv.  p,  14.  "  Ibid.  p.  72. 

any 
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any  knowledge  of  the  irapofition  ;  and  publickly  declared,  that  his 
neceflities,  however  great,  fhould  never  make  him  attempt  to  raife 
money  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  voluntary  confent  of  his  peo- 
ple, or  the  fandion  of  parliament "'  ;  a  declaration,  however,  to  which 
he  did  not  ftriiSly  adhere,  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
Debafing  the  There  is  no  mode,  by  which  a  needy  and  tyrannical  fovereign,  may 
acquire  inconfiderable  fums  of  money,  with  greater  detriment  to  his 
fubjeds,  than  by  tampering  with  the  coin.  From  the  Conqueft,  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  ^^[II.,  the  old  ftandard  of  finenefs  had  been  generally 
preferved  ;  and,  although  fome  bafe  metal  had  been  mixed  in  our  coin,  yet 
the  adulterations  were  gradual, '  and  confequently  lefs  pernicious.  But 
Henrv,  befides  enhancing  the  price  of  gold  and  filver  to  a  confiderable 
degree,  difgraced  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  coin  bafe  money,  and  to  order  it 
to  be  current  by  proclamation  ^''. 
Loans.  It  was  natural  for  a  prince  like  Henry,   reduced  to   confiderable  dif- 

ficulties by  his  own  extravagance,  to  imitate  the  example  of  fome  of  his 
predeceffors,  in  extorting  compulfive  loans  from  his  fubjedls.  He  began 
with  demanding  particular  fums  from  fome  wealthy  individuals ;  but 
Anno  11523.  foon  afterwards  he  impofed  a  general  tax,  under  the  pretended  name  of 
a  loan,  amounting  to  five  fhillings  in  the  pound  on  the  clergy,  and  two 
fhillings  on  the  laity ''.  It  is  faid,  that  the  plan  was  propofed  by 
Wolfey,  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  power ;  and  whofe  friends, 
to  prove  their  attachment  to  him,  largely  contributed.  But  they  had 
foon  reafon  to  repent  of  their  zeal  ;  for  an  aft  was  palled,  abolifhing  all 
the  debts  which  the  king  had  incurred  fince  his  acceflion,  in  which  this 
loan  was  included.  From  various  motives,  this  meafure  met  with  a 
very  general  Concurrence.  The  friends  of  the  court  rejoiced,  that  the 
king's  debts  were  annihilated,  and  the  friends  of  the  people,  that  a 
mode  6f  fupply,  fo  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  Ihould  be  difcredited. 
Nor  were  either  the  court,  or  the  nation  difpleafed,  that  Wolfey's  at- 
tached friends,  who  had  enriched  themfelves  by  their  connexion  with 
that  haughty  minifter,    Ihould  thus  be  impoverifhed.     Notwithftanding 

'••'  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  61.     Pari.  Hifl:.  vol.    p.  3S.      Godwin's  annals,  p.  40. 
■'°  Harris  on  money  and  coin,  part  ii.  p.  3.     Stevens,  p.  209. 
■*'  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 

this 
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this  abolition,  another  loan  was  exacted  ;  and  Henry  had  even  begun  to 
repay  fome  part  of  the  money  that  he  had  borrowed  ;  but  his  exchequer 
was  not  adequate  to  lb  great  an  undertaking ;  and  he  found  it  neceffary 
to  procure  another  aft,  which  not  only  freed  him  from  his  incum- 
brances, but  by  which  thofe  who  had  been  paid  either  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  were  obliged  to  refund  any  fum  they  had  received  '\  What 
rendered  the  loans  in  the  reign  of  this  king  particularly  obnoxious,  was, 
that  the  people  were  compelled  to  reveal  the  extent  of  their  fortune  upon 
oath,  and  were  charged  accordingly  ". 

Of  all   the  plans  which   he   purfued   for  raifing  money,   that   which    Benevolence, 
pafled  under  the  name  of  a  Benevolence,  was  unqueftionably  the  moft 
tyrannical.     To  extort  money  from  his  fubjedls,  illegally,  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  ;  but  Henry  had  the  infolence  to  compel  them  to  give  that  as  a 
free  gift,  which  was  aiTtually  forced  from  them  by  compulfion.      To  the 
firft  benevolence   that  was  exacted,  he  himfelf  gave  the  name  of  the 
Amicable  Grannte  ^*  ;   yet  fuch  as  refufed  to  pay  the  fum  that  was  ex- 
pedled  from  them,   were  threatened  with  punifhment.     In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  extorted  70,000/.  under  the  fame  pretence; 
and  meeting  with  much  oppofition  from  the  citizens  of  London,   on 
whom  fuch  exactions  were  particularly  fevere,  he  took  care  to  make  an 
example  of  two  of  the   moft  refractory  aldermen  ;    the  one,  by  fine 
and  imprifonment ;  and  the  other,  by  compelling  him  to  ferve  in  perfon 
agalnft  the  Scots,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner  ". 

But  Henry's  extravagance  was  fuch,   tliat  all  ordinary  expedients  for   Attackonthe 
raifmg   money,    and   every    mode    of  extortion,    that   had   ever   been   '^^"'^  '• 
formerly  pradtifed  in  England,  were  inadequate  to  his  expences  ;   and  a 
variety  of  circumftances  concurred  to  make  the  wealth  and  property  of 
the  church,  a  defirable  objecTt  of  his  rapacity.      The  rifli  which  it  had 
run  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and   of  Henry  V.,  has  already  been 
taken   notice  of;    and  the  principles   of  reformation    which  Wickhffe 
preached  up  at  that  time,   had  fince  met   with  more  encouragement, 
and  been  carried  to  greater  lengths  under  the  banners  of  Luther  and  of 
Calvin.     Wolfey  himlelf,  though  a  cardinal  of  the  church   of  Rome, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  papal  throne,  had  fet  the  firft  example  of  an 

^'^  35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  12.  '^  Stevens,  p.  i8r. 

'*  Stevens,  p.   180.  Noy,  p.  49,  ^''  Godwin's  Annals,  p.  iii. 

encroach- 
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encroachment    upon    ecclefiaftical   property,    by  procuring   a   bull   to 
diilolve  forty  of  the  leffer  monafteries,  in  order  to  endow  two  colleges 
he  pvopofed  to  ere£t  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich  ^^ ;   and  Cranmer,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  WoHey  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  detefting  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  the  monks  lived  ;    and 
convinced,  that  they  were  addicted  to  many  vices  incompatible  with 
the  ftria  and  auftere  life  they  profeffed,  was  eafily  perfuaded,   that  their 
wealth  could  be  better  employed  than  in  miniftering  to  their  volup- 
tuoufnefs  ". 
^""'  P"""'         The  means  purfued  by  Henry  were  highly  politic.     He  firft  pro- 
Henry,  cured,  both  from  his  church  and  parliament,   a  recognition  of  his  right 
of  fupremacy ;   and  then,  as  head  of  the  church,  he  appointed  Crom- 
well his  vicar-general,   and  diredled  him  to  employ  commiffioners  on 
whom  he  could  depend,   for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  the  different  mona- 
fteries,  and  of  making  the  ftrifteft  enquiry  into  the  lives,   morals,  and 
behaviour  of  thofe   by   whom   they  v/ere   inhabited.       It  is  faid,  that 
'.    difcoveries     were  made,  fo  unfavourable  to  the  chara£ler   of  thefe  re- 
ligious hypocrites,  as  to  render  their  fupprefllon  popular  with  the  people, 
as  well  as  profitable  to  the  crown  ^^ 
Suppreflion  The  firft  attack  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  church,   was  by  an  a£l  of 
monafteries.    parliament  pafied  anno  1536  ;  by  which,  under  the  pretence,  that  no 
reformation  of  the  vices  of  the  monks  in  the  Icifer  monafteries  could  be 
effeifled,  but  by  their  difTolution,   all  fuch  inftitutions,  poffefTed  of  re- 
venues under  200  /.  a  year,  were  given  to  the  crown  ".    Three  hundred 
and  feventy-fix  monafteries  were  fuppreffcd  by  this  a£l: ;  whofe  landed 
property   produced    above    32,000/.  per   annnni,   and   whofe    perlbnal 
effedls  yielded  above   100,000  /,    though  difpoled  of  greatly  under  their 
value  *°. 
Suppreffion  The  wealth  which  Henry  had  thus  procured  was  however  foon  ex- 
mocaft^edes!'^  haufted  ;   and  his  neceffities  impelled  him  to  carry  ftill  farther  a  plan  at- 

3''  Godwin,  p.  41. 

''  Cranmer  was  convinced,  that  the  reformation  could  not  be  carried  on,  unlefs  the 
monafteries  were  fupprefled.    Burn's  Ecclef.  Law,  voce  Monafteries. 

"  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  150.  ^'  27  Henry  VHI.  cap.  28. 

*"  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  150.     Stevens,  p.  211. 

tended 
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tended  with  fo  much  gain.  Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  in  A""°  •S33' 
confequence  of  a  fecond  vifitation,  the  greater  monafteries  were  fup- 
preffed;  and  fix  hundred  and  five  great  abhies,  together  with  ninety 
.colleges,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were 
-by  one  aft  annihilated  *'.  The  monks,  dreading  the  king's  refentment, 
had,  in  general,  previoufly  delivered  up  their  property  into  his  hands; 
'and  all  doubts  were  removed  by  this  a(S,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of 
fuch  furrenders. 

But  Henry  was  not  yet  fatisfied  with  the  pillage  of  the  church.     Un-    other  clerU 
der  the  pretence,  therefore,  of  regfdathig  the  clergy,  many  of  the  bifhops   '?'  ^^'°''" 
were  compelled  to  furrender  the  landed  property  of  their  fees  into  his   Anno  1542. 
hands '*\     No  lefs  than   feventy  manors  were  taken  from   the  arch- 
biiliopric  of  York,  and  other  diocefes  fufFered  proportionably  *'.     The 
monafteries  in  Ireland,  and  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  were 
alfo  fupprefled  ;   and,  to  crown  the  whole,  an  adl  was  pafled,  by  which   Anno  1542. 
parliament  granted  to  the  king  the  revenues,  of  the  two  univerfities  ; 
and  of  all  the  chantries,  free  chapels,  and  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom**. 

It  was  imagined,  that  the  great  value  of  the  religious  houfes,which  were  Value* 
thus  fupprefledj  would  have  furnifhed  the  crown  with  fuch  an  addition  to 
its  income,  as  to  render  any  farther  application  to  parliament  for  new 
grants  unneceiTary.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  income  of  the 
church  had  been  computed  at  485,000  marks ;  and  it  was  fuppofed, 
that  its  revenues  muft  have  greatly  increafed  fo  many  years  after.  But 
the  clergy  had  been  prepared  for  the  blow.  With  a  view  of  rendering 
themfelves  popular,  their  eftates  were  let  at  very  moderate  rates  ;  and, 
iaftead  of  an  addition  of  rent,  they  were  accuftomed  to  exadt  fmall  fines 
when  the  leafes  were  renewed.  Befides  *',  the  coinmiffioners  who  were  • 
appointed  to  vifit  the  monafteries,  expecting  either  to  procure  a  grant  of 
fome  of  the  lands  they  furveyed,  or  to  purchafe  them  at  low  prices, 
undervalued  them  as  much  as  poflible  ;  and  the  income  of  the  whole 
was  only  given  in  at  152,517  /.  18  j.  \o  d.  per  annum,  grofs-rent,  and 
was  ftated  at  no  more  than  131,607/.  6  j.  \d.  net  produce,  after  all 
dedudtions  *'.      The  real  value    of  thefe    pofl'eflions,    however,  was 

-*'  31  Hen.  VIII.  csp.  13.  ♦^  37  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  16. 

*^  Stevens,  p.  193.  •*♦  ^7  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 

*5  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  182.  *'  See  a  particular  account  of  them,  Stevens,  p.  213. 

Q^  incon- 
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inconceivably  great.  It  appears  from  an  account  drawn  up  anno  I'jifi 
that  the  annual  income  of  the  houfes  fuppreffed  by  Henry,  muft  have 
amounted  to  about  273,000/. ;  and  at  a  moderate  computation,  would 
now  yield  at  leaft  fix  millions  per  anntim  *'.  The  abbey  of  St,  Albans, 
which  was  valued  only  at  2500  /.  per  ammm,  pofleffed  eftates,  which,,-, 
a  century  after  the  fuppreffion,  brought  in  200,000/.  a  year '^. 

Henry's  pro-        Many  fuggeftions  had  been  thrown. out  by  zealous  and  public  fpirited 
"'°"'  men,  to    render    the  revenues   of  the   church  ufeful    to   the    public 

Among  other  plans  of  a  beneficial  nature,  it  was  propofed  to  found 
feminaries  for  the  fludy  of  law  ;  for  the  acquifition  of  ufeful  lan- 
guages; and  for  the  education  of  thofe  intended  for  foreign  embaffies, 
or  to  fill  the  high  offices  of  the  ftate.  But  Henry's  prodigality  rendered 
all  fuch  fchemes  abortive,  Inftead  of  fixteen,  as  he  had  originally  pro- 
pofed, he  was  only  able  to  ereft  fix  new  bifhoprics.  The  immenfe 
property  he  had  acquired  was  foon  wafted ;  in  a  fhort  time,  the 
crown  became  as  neceffitous  as  ever;  andj  in  confequence  of  its  poverty, 
again  dependent  on  parliament  for  fupport. 

Poor's  rates.  The  fuppreffion  of  the  monafteries,  inftead  of  proving,,  a&  was  ex- 
pelled at  the  time,  a  means  of  freeing  the  people  from  the  weight  of 
taxes,  was  the  fource  of  one  of  the  heavieft  burdens  to  which  this- 
country  is  at  prefent  fubje<3:.  The  monafteries,  previous  to  their  diilblu- 
tion,  had  been  the  gi'eat  afylum  of  the  poor ;  and  it  was  much  appre- 
hended, that  the  latter  would  become  a  load  upon  the  public^  in  confe- 
quence of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  former..  Large  quantities  of  the  church 
lands,  therefore,  had  been  fold  at  eafy  rates,  that  the  purchafers  might  be 
enabled  to  keeg  up  the  hofpitality,  and  charitable  donations,  which  had 
been  pradlifed  by  their  predeceffors  ;  and  a  penalty  of  6/.  13/.  ^d.  per 
month  was  impofed  upon  fuch  as  failed  in  the  obligation  *'.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  year  1536,  to  lay  this  burden  upon  the  fecular  clergy  ; 
the  incumbent  of  every  parilli  being  ordered  to  fet  apart  a  confiderable 
portion  of  his  revenue  for  repairing  the  church,  and  for  fupporting  the 
poor'°.     It  is  not  known  how  long  this  regulation  continued  in  force  j 

*7  Summary  oi  all  the  religious  houfes  in  England  and  Wales,  at  the  t'me  of  their 
iflblurion,  p.  63.  **  Stevens,  p.  188.  216. 

*9  See  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28.  §  g,  IQ.  Repealed  by  21  Jac.  c.  38.  §  ii<: 
5°  Flume,  vol.  iv.  p.  170. 
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I)Ut  It  is  certain,  that  after  many  other  ineltc(fliial  endeavours,  it  was  at 
laft  thought  necelTary,  to  compel  the  pariih  where  the  poor  were  born' 
or  where  they  acquired  aiettlement,  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  :  a 
grievous  burden,  which,  it  is  fiippofed,  amounts  at  prefent  to  at  leaft 
three  millions  per  annum. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry,  a  general  furvey  was  made  of  the  whole  king-  Survey  of  the 
dom  ;  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  their  age,  profeflions,  wealth  '^'"S''°"*- 
income,  and  every  other  important  particular  that  a  ftatefman  coifld 
wifh  to  be  acquainted  with.  The  furvey  is  unfortunately  loft  ;  and  the 
only  infoi-mation  which  it  contained,  at  prefent  known,  is,  that  the 
income  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  eftimated  at  four  millions/^'/-  anfimn^'. 
It  is  remarked,  therefore,  by  Hume,  that  the  landed  property  of  the 
different  monafteries,  that  were  fupprefled,  was  only  equal  to  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  that  fum  '\  But  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
the  real  value  of  thefc  lands  was  greatly  fuperior. 


EDWARD      VI. 

This  young  prince  fucceeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  about  nine 
5'ears.  As  his  reign  lafted  during  the  fpace  only  of  fix  years  and  a 
iialf,  the  government  muft  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  condudled  by 
the  advice  of  his  minifters.  Yet,  unlefs  the  accounts  given  us  by 
hiftorians  are  greatly  exaggerated,  he  himfelf  enjoyed  no  inconfiderable 
ifhare  in  the  adminiftration.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  he  was  educated  in 
habits  of  induftry,  and  of  attention  to  bufmefs,  which,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  would  probably  have  made  him  one  of  the  beft  and  greateft 
Xnorralrchs  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  Seymour  duke  of  Somerfet,  Gi-ants. 
Edward's  maternal  uncle,  governed  the  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Proteftor.  Notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  this  minifter  to  acquire 
popularity,  he  found  it  was  impofTible  to  carry  on  the  public  bufmefs 
without  fupplies  from  parliament ;  particularly,  after  he  had  engaged 
in  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  which  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
impaired  by  Henry's  prodigality,  were  by  no  means  able  to  fupport. 

5'  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  47.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  26.  '^  Vol.  iv.  p.  c82. 
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Tn  addition,  therefore,  to  tunnage  and  poundage,  fome  tenths,  fifteenths j, 
and  fubfidies,   were  applied  for,  and  chearfully  granted. 

Taxoafheep;  The  reign  of  Edward  is  remarkable  for  an  attempt  to  lay  a  poll-tax. 
upon  fheep "  :  Every  ewe,  kept  in  a  feparate  pafture,  was  charged 
three-pence;  every  wether,  two-pence;  and  all  fheep  kept  on  com- 
mons, three  halfpence.  But  the  tax  was  found  fo  difHcult  to  colledt, 
o^  fo  opprefTive,  that  it  was  repealed  in  the  next  year  '\ 

Taxonwool-        England  began  about  this  time  to  make  a  diftinguifhed  figure,   as  an 

lencloih.  induftrious  and  commercial  nation;  and  the  manufadure  of  woollens,  in 
particular,  was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  was  fuppofed  able  to 
bear  an  impofition.  A  tax  of  eight  pence  in  the  pound,  therefore,  was 
laid  upon  all  cloth  made  for  fale  in  England.  But  this,  and  the  duty 
upon  fheep  joined  together,  were  found  fo  oppreffive,  upon  an  article 
which  had  not  arrived  at  its  maturity,  that  they  were  both  repealed  after 
a  fhort  trial,,  though  they  had  been  granted  for  three  years  ". 

Trench  an-  The  kings  of  England,  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  had  conftantly 

"""^*  endeavoured  to  procure-  fome  pecuniary  compenfation  from  the  crown. 

of  France,  for  the  right  they  claimed  to  that  kingdom.  Mention  has 
been  nude  already,  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  crowns  in  regard  to 
this  demand.  In  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  arrears  of  the  annuity, 
amounted  to  two  millions  of  crowns..  But  the  king  of  France 
(Henry  II.)  abfolutely  refufed  tO'  pay  any  part  of.  the  fum,  declaring, 
that  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf,  or  his  kingdom^,  to  be  tributary  to  any 
one ;  and  as  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken  of 
this  claim,  it  has  ever  fince  been  ccnfidered  as  totally  abandoned  '^ . 

Saleof  Bou-        The  town  of  Boulogne  was  the  only  acquifition  which  Henry  VIIL 
°^"^  had  made,   in  a  war  which  is  faid  to  have  coft  the  fum  of   1,340,000  /. 

fterling.  It  was  a  poffeflion  which  England  could  not  hold  without 
confiderable  expence,  and  indeed  greater  charges  than  its  revenues  could 
at  that  time  afford.^  As  the  French  were  defirous  of  acquiring  it^ 
the  parties  found  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement.    Boulogne,, 

Anno  1550.  therefore,  and  its  territories,  were  reftored,  in  confidexation  of  40.0,00a 
crowns,  or  iT,Sr323^-  ^  J.  8^.  fterling".. 

53  2  &  2  Edw.  VI.  cap.  36.  '♦  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  cap.  23: 

3'  Stevens,,  p.  225.  '^  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  342,     Mort.  vol.  ii.^p.  306. 


i^  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p..  246. 
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The  difficulties  to  which  the  proted:or  was  reduced,  made  him  have  Debafingth* 
recourie  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  debafing  the  coin.  Nay,  it  is  faid,, 
that  20,000  pounds  weight  of  bullion  was  ordered  to  be  coined,  fo  as  to 
yield  the  king  a  profit  of  140,000/.  "  TTie  ufual  confequences  enfued 
from  fo  pernicious  an  attempt.  "  The  good  coin  was  hoarded  or  ex- 
"  ported,  bafe  metal-:  was  coined  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad  in 
"  great  abundance ;  the  common  people,  who  received  their  wages  ia 
"  it,  could  not  piu-chafe  commodities  at  the  ufual  rates ;  an  univerfal 
"  diffidence  and  ftagnation  of  commerce  took  place,  and  loud  com- 
"  plaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  '',"  It  is  remarked 
by  the  fame  hiftorian,  that  in  confequence  of  the  importation  of  fome 
bullion  from  Sweden,,  good  fpecie  was  again  coined,,  and  fome  of  ths 
bafe  metal,,  formerly,  ilfued, ,  was  recalled.  The  Swedes  were  tempted 
to  fend  what  bullion  th^y  could  fpare  into  England,  in  confequence  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  kingdoms;  by  which  they  were 
permitted  to  export  Englifh  commodities  duty  free,  provided  the  pries 
was  paid  in  bullion  ". 

In  Edward's  reign,  an  alteration  took  pkics  with-  regard  to  the  Cuftoms. 
cuftoms,  which  was  attended  with  the  mod  important  confequences. 
A  body  of  foreign  merchants,. called  the  Corporation  of  the  Steel-yardj 
had  been  eretled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  had  obtained,  by  patents 
from  the  crown,  very  valuable  privileges.  In  particular^  they  wera 
exempted  from  feveral  duties  paid  by  other  aliens,  and  confequently, 
enjoyed  all- the  advantages  of  the  natives  in  England,  whilft,.atthe  fame- 
time,  by  means  of  their  connexions  on  the  continent,  they  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  difpofmg  of  their  commodities  at  foreign  markets^ 
Edward's  minifters  were  fortunately  apprifed  of  all  thefe  circumftances  ; 
and  being  convinced  how  neceflary  it  was  to  encourage  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  England,  they  determined  to  annul  the  privileges  of  this 
foreign  company,  and  perfevered  in  their  refoJution,,  notwithftanding 
the  oppofition  and  remonilrances  of  the  principal  trading  cities  ia 
Europe.  Aliens  duty  being  thus  impofed  vipon  all  foreigners  without 
diftindion, .  the.  natives  of  the,  country  were,  led  to  engage  in  commer- 

5'  IViort.  vol.  ii.  p.    456. 

^*  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  328.     Harris  on  CoinSj.part  ii.  p.  3,. 


59  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  34.9, 
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cial  undertakings  with  greater  eagernefs  than  formerly,  with  more  pi'ofit 
■.to  themielves,  and  more  advantage  to  their  country'''. 

Church  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Heary  VIII.  an  ace  had  paffcd  for  the 

fupprcffion  of  all  the  chantries,  free  chapels  and  colleges  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  commiflioners  had  been  adluaily  appointed  to  take  pofleffion 
of  their  revenues.  But  Henry  died  before  the  commifiion  was  carried 
into  execution,  and  it  was  thought  necefiary  to  pafs  another  ad:,  by 
which  no  lefs  than  2374  religious  eflablifhments  were  at  once  abolifhed, 
and  given  to  the  crown  ".  It  is  declared  in  the  adl,  that  thefe  founda- 
tions were  thus  annexed  for  purpofes  of  the  greateft  national  utility. 
They  were  appropriated  for  ereding  fchools ;  for  augmenting  the 
feminaries  of  learning  in  the  tvs'O  uniyerfities ;  for  the  better  provilion 
of  the  poor,  and  for  difcharging  the  king's  debts..  But  as  minifters  of 
ftate  were  then  endowed  with  deaneries,  prebends,  and  other  fpi- 
ritual  preferments,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  into  whofe  hands  they  would 
fall.  Nor  was  this  the  only  ecclefiaftical  plunder  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward. For  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter  and  others  were  deprived  of 
many  of  their  manors,  and  obliged  to  change  the  property  they  had, 
for  lands  and  rights  of  inferior  value.  The  churches  were  alfo  fearched, 
and  the  plate,  jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  any  value  belonging  to 
them  (one  chalice,  and  one  covering  for  the  communion  table  alone 
excepted),  were  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown  '"^. 

Poors  rates.  The  diftreffes  of  the  poo'-  were  in  the  meanwhile  daily  Increafmg ; 
and  it  became  more  neceilary  than  ever  for  the  legiflature  to  interfere 
in  their  behalf.  Accordingly,  anno  iSS^->  an  a£l  was  pafled,  empower- 
ing the  church  wardens  in  every  pariih  to  colled  money  for  their  relief; 
/  and  if  any  refufed  to  give  in  charity,  or  difluaded  others  from  contri- 

buting, the  bifliop  of  the  dioccfe  was  entrufted  with  difcretionary 
powers  to  proceed  againft  them  *^ 

Fines.  The  loofe  government  which  always  takes  place  during  a  minority, 

■had  flattered  many  of  the  fervants  of  the  crown  with  impunity,  and 
encouraged  them  to  commit  crimes  of  a  very  dangerous  nature.  It 
was  determined  to  punifti  them  by  heavy  pecunlaiy  lines,  not  only  as 
a  chaftifement  for  their  offences,  but  that  fome  advantage  might  be 

'°  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  348.  "   i  Edward  VI.  cap.  14. 

'*  Slevens,  p.  220.  2Z2.  ^'  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  2.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  260. 

xeaped 
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reaped  by  the  exchequer.  Lord  Paget,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lan» 
cafter,  confcious  of  his  guilt,  furrendered  his  office,  and  paid  down 
4000 /.  J  and  Beaumont,  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  WhaUey,  receiver  of 
Yorkfhire,  compounded  for  their  offences  by  fimihir  means '\ 

The  debts  contradted  by  Edward,  had  been  made  ufe  of  as  a  ftrong  Debt:, 
argument  in  parliament,-  to  beflow  on  him  the  rem.aining  property  of 
the  regular  clergy  ;  and  fome  of  the  lands,  thu5  obtained,  were  adually 
fold,  and  the  purchafe-money  applied  to  free  the  crown  from  thofe 
difagrceable  incumbrances.  But  fuch  was  the  rapacity  of  Edward's 
minifters,  that  they  not  only  appropriated  to  their  own  private  ufe  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  taken  from  the  church,  but  alio  defrauded 
the  crown  of  its  domains,  and  left  the  king  involved  in  a  debt,  amount- 
ing to  above  240,000  /. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward,  it  became  an  ufual  pradice  to  negociate   FdreJge 
loans  on  the  continent;,  for  which,  it  is  faid,  he  paid  an  interell  of  14  ^o*"'* 
percent.     Antwerp,,  and  other  cities  in  Flanders,  were  then  fuppofed 
to  be  the  only  places  where  any  confiderable  fuins  of  money  could  be 
borrowed. 


MARY. 

The  reign  of  Mary,  who  fucceeded  her  brother  Edward,  fufEciently 
accounts  for  the  deteftation  in  \vhich  the  Englirti  nation  has  ever  fmce 
held  every  attempt  to  re-ePcabliih  the  Roraan  Catholic  religion  \v.  their 
country,  and  their  dread  of  having  another  popiflr  prince  ?e  ted 
upon  the  throne.  For,  during  the  whole  period,  we  find  nothing  hut 
difgrace  abroad,  and  mifery  at  home ;  tlie  moft  folemn  engagements- 
abandoned  ;  and  the  interefts  of  her  kingdom  facrificou,  to  gratify  her 
pernicious  attachment  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  anti  to  the  politics  of 
the  Spankii-ds.  Fortunately,  her  reign  fcarcciy  exceeded  five  years  3 
and  it  may  be  confidered  merely  as  a  foil  to  difplay  the  happv  and 
fplendid  government  of  Elizabeth,  in  more  lively,  and  more  durable 
colours. 

*+  Mort.    vol.  ii..p.    312.  456. 
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•Mary  had  the  duties  of  tuimage  and  poundage  granted  to  her  for  life, 
by  an  adl  which  contains  the  following  fingular  preamble:  "  In  their 
*'  moft  humble  wife  fhewn,  unto  your  moft  excellent  majeftie,  your 
*'  poore  and  obedient  fubjedts  and  commons'",  &c.  "  •  The  whole  is 
drawn  up  in  a  ftyle  which  tends  to  juftify  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
tunnage  and  poundage,  without  any  fandlion  from  parliament,  and 
indeed,  if  poflible,  to  render  that  affembly  contemptible.  As  to  other 
grants,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  received  in  all  but  five-fifteenths,  and  three 
fubfidies'". 

The  landed  property  of  the  crown  was  perpetually  fufferlng  fome 
diminution  j  and  an  adl,  particularly  fatal  to  it,  was  pafled  afi?io  1588, 
by  which  all  the  grants  or  fales  of  the  crown  lands,  which  either  had 
been  made  by  the  queen,  or  fhould  be  made  during  the  fpace  of  feven 
years  poflerior,  were  at  once  confirmed  :  a  meafure  which  could  not 
fail  to  produce,  and  indeed  was  intended  to  countenance,  a  very  confi- 
derable  alienation. 

A  bigoted  queen,  like  Mary,  could  not  bear  to  reap  any  pecuniary 
advantage  from  that  change  in  religion  M'^hich  had  taken  place  during 
the  reign  of  her  father,  and  of  her  brother.  A  bill  was  therefore  pafled, 
■not  only  reftoring  to  the  church  the  firft  fruits  and  tenths,  and  all  the 
impropriations  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  but  alfo  all 
the  church  lands  that  ftill  continued  in  its  pofleflion  '\  Nay,  fome  new 
convents  and  monafterles  were  founded,  notwithftanding  the  low  ftate 
of  the  exchequer.  The  bifhopric  of  Durham  alfo,  which  had  been 
fupprefTed  by  Edward,  was  reftored  to  its  former  condition,  and  the  re- 
ftitution  confirmed  by  parliament.  She  knew  well  how  unpopular  fuch 
meafures  were  ;  but  fhe  declared  to  her  council,  "  Albeit  you  may 
"  objedl  to  me  again,  that  confidering  the  flate  of  my  kingdom,  the 
"  dignity  thereof,  and  my  crown  imperial,  cannot  be  honourably  main- 
*'  tained  and  furnifhed  without  the  poflefiions  aforefaid  ;  yet,  notwith- 
"  Handing,  I  fet  more  by  the  falvation  of  my  foul,  than  by  ten  king- 
"  doms,  and  therefore  the  faid  pofleflions  I  .utterly  refufe  here  to  hold 
"  after  that  fort  and  title""." 


65   I  Mary,  cap.  18. 
**  Stevens,  p.  244. 


"  Stevens,  p.  234. 


^7  ^  &  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  cap.  4. 
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The  principles  on  which  Mary  a£led  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  were  fo  Extortio.ns. 
generally  obnoxious  to  her  fubjedts,  that  when  an  application  was  made 
to  parliament  for  a  fubfidy,  it  was  rejected;  and  many  members  de- 
clared, that  it  was  in  vain  to  beftow  riches  upon  a  monarch,  whofe  reve- 
nues were  thus  wafted  ^'.  She  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
tyrannical  extortions  to  replenifli  her  exchequer.  Aniro  1455,  by  means 
of  embargoes,  compulfive  loans,  and  exadlions  of  a  fimilar  nature,  fhe 
raifed  about  240,000/.  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  contrived  to  fit  out, 
by  the  fame  methods,  an  armament  for  the  afliftance  of  her  hufband 
Philip  11.  king  of  Spain ;  but  finding  it  impoflible  to  fupply  it  with 
provifions,  fhe  felzed,  for  that  purpofe,  all  the  grain  that  the  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  could  furnifh,  without  making  the  owners  any  re- 
compence.  In  fhort,  fuch  was  her  infatuation  for  the  perfon  and  prin- 
ciples of  Philip,  notwithftanding  his  indifference  and  contempt  of  her, 
that  in  order  to  contribute  to  his  aggrandizement,  flie  made  no  fcruple 
to  tarnifh  her  own  charadler  by  the  moft  difgraceful  rapacity,  and  fa- 
crifice  the  effentia!  interefts  of  her  crown  and  kingdom  v.-ithout  hefitatlon 
or  remorfe. 

Mary  imitated  her  brother's  example,  in  endeavouring  to  borrow   Forf'S'^ 
money  on  the  continent.     But  her  credit  was  fo  very  low,  that  though 
(he  offered    \\  per  cent,  intereft  to  the  town  of  Antwerp,  for  the  loan 
of  30,000  /.  fhe  could  not  obtain  it,  until  flie  had  compelled  the  city 
of  London  to  join  in  the  fecurity  '°. 

We  are  told  by  Hume,  that  the  revenues  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Amount  of 
V[.dsj^  exceeded  2)^o^oool.''\  It  is  queftionable,  whether  the  permanent 
income  of  the  crown  amounted  to  fo  much,  particularly  after  the  church- 
lands,  the  firft- fruits,  and  tenths,  x^c.  were  reftored  :  even  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  profit  of  the  kingdom,  exclufive  of  the 
wards  and  the  dutchy  of  Lancafler,  amounted  only  to  1 88, 1 97  /.  per  ann. 
The  authority  quoted  by  Hume  alfo,  is  that  of  a  forefgn  author  '",  and 
confequently  the  lefs  to  be  relied  on. 

There  is  only  one  circumftance,  during  Mary's  reign,  that  can  give    Reminion  of 
us  a  favourable  idea  of  her  political  charader  ;   and  that  is,  the  volun-   ^  '"'^''J>- 


*'  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p,  422. 
''  Hume,  vol.  iv,  p.  432> 


1°  Carte,  vol.  iii.   p.  izo. 

'^  Rofli,  Succefli  d'Inghilterra. 
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tary  remlffion  of  a  iubfidy,  which  had  been  granted  to  her  brother 
Edward,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  paid.  This  was  artfully  done, 
with  a  view  of  ingratiating  herfelf  with  the  public,  and  of  beginning  the 
new  government  with  a  popular  and  acceptable  ad:,  to  which  the  na- 
tion had  not  been  accuftomed  fnice  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  re- 
miffion  was  originally  contained  in  letters  patent "  ;  which,  for  the  fake 
of  greater  fecurity,  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  letters  patent  and  the  adt, 
only  remit  the  fubfidy  of  four  fliillings  in  the  pound  on  lands,  and  two 
fhilllngs  and  eight  pence  on  goods  and  chattels  ;  but  exprefsly  referve 
the  grant  of  two-tenths  and  two-fifteenths '"'.  And  fo  little  able  was 
Mary  to  afford  this  affe£led  piece  of  generofity,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to 
borrow  20,000  /.  at  the  fame  inftant  from  the  city  of  London,  for  the 
expences  of  her  coronation. 
Advantages  The  reign  of  Mary  furnifhes  us  with  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  beneficial 
with  Scot-  confequences  refulting  to  England  from  the  union  with  Scotland.  For 
land.  jj^  j.j^g  g^(C|-g  }jy.  ■vvhich  fubfidics   were   granted,  the  whole   counties   of 

Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weftnloreland,  and  the  towns  of 
Berwick  and  Newcaftle,  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  were  entirely 
exempted,  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Scots,  by  whofe  incurfions, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperior  flrength  and  refources  of  England,  they 
were  perpetually  ravaged ".  It  is  well  known,  that  what  was  then 
called  a  fubfidy,  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  m-odern  land- 
tax  ;  had  not  the  union  therefore  taken  place,  the  land-tax  at  prefent 
paid  by  thefe  towns  and  counties  (which,  at  the  rate  of  four  fliillings  in 
the  pound,  amounts  to  31,900/.)  could  not  have  been  demanded  upon 
any  principles  of  juftice  or  equity. 


ELIZABETH. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  reign  of  a  fovereign,  of  whom 
England  has  reafon  to  be  proud,     For  though  it  is  certain,  that  neither 


'3  Pari.  Hifl.  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  '*  See  i  Mar.  Self.  2.  cap.  17. 

1'  Stevens,  p.  241,  242% 
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her  private  condudl,  nor  all  the  principles  of  her  public  adminiflratlon, 
were  totally  blamelefs  and  irreproachable ;  though  her  attachment  to 
Leicefter,  and  to  Eflex,  betrayed  a  confiderable  portion  of  female  weak- 
nfefs ;  though  the  imprifonment  and  death  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
will  for  ever  prove  an  indelible  ftain  to  her  memory ;  and  though  the 
manner  in  which  flie  treated  her  parliaments,  and  fupported  the  pre- 
tended prerogatives  of  the  crown,  fo  contrary  to  the  principles,  and  fo 
oppofite  to  the  ideas  and  praftices  of  thefe  times,  muft  appear  to  us  harfh 
and  illegal ;  yet  fuch  was  the  general  happinefs  of  her  fubjeds  at  home, 
and  fuch  the  reputation  fhe  eftablifhed  abroad  with  foreign  powers 
that  her  reign  may  be  accounted  the  mofl  fplendid  and  fortunate  of  any 
female  fovereign  perhaps  recorded  in  hiilory :  nor  can  the  annals  of 
England  produce  a  period,  on  the  whole,  more  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
tlierefore  propofed  to  flate,  with  fome  degree  of  minutenefs,  firft,  the 
general  nature  of  the  expences  in  which  flie  was  involved ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  from  what  fources  they  were  defrayed. 

Expences. 

Elizabeth  was  put  to  heavier  charges  in  providing  for  the  national  i. National 
protedlon  and  defence  than  any  of  her  predeceflbrs  ;  it  was  juftly 
remarked  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  in  a  fpeech 
to  parliament,  "  that  the  wars  formerly  waged  in  Europe,  had  com- 
"  monly  been  condut^ed  by  the  parties  without  any  farther  view  than 
"  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  moft  a  province,  from  each  other ;  but 
"  that  the  objed  of  Spain,  in  the  hoftilities  which  it  carried  on  at  that  ' 
"  time,  was  no  other  than  utterly  to  bereave  England  of  her  religion, 
*'  her  liberty,  and  her  independence  ''."  It  was  neceflluy,  therefore,  to 
fpare  no  expence,  when  fuch  objeds  were  at  ftake.  Nor  did  the  queen 
content  herfelf  with  merely  defending  her  own  territories,  flie  made 
her  enemies  feel  the  miferies  of  war  at  their  own  homes.  Her  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprifes  agalnft  the  Spaniards  are  well  known ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  flie  expended  no  lefs  a  fum  than  1,200,000,  from  the  year  1589, 

"'  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  385. 
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when  the  war  with  Spain  began,  to  the  year   1593,  when  (he  received 
a  confiderable  fupply  from  parliament  for  the  fame  popular  pu*-pofe  ". 

Ireland  was  a  poffeffion  which  had  not  as  yet  proved,  in  any  refpeft, 
nfeful  to  this  country.  Its  revenue  was  rediiced  to  the  trifling  fum  'of 
6000/.  per  anntim^  and  it  required  20,000  /.  a  year  additional^  out  of  the 
exchequer  of  England  ,^  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  ordinary  peace  efta- 
blifhment  '^  This  load  was  far  from  being  relifhed  by  Elizabeth  and 
her  council;  and  their  frugaHty  proved  the  fource  of  much  expence  to 
the  one  kingdom,  and  of  infinite  mifery  to  die  other.  For  fuch  was^ 
the  weak  ftate  of  the  Irifh  government,  that  it  emboldened  Tyrone  ta 
revolt,  whofe  rebellion  continued  for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  and  is 
faid  to  have  coft  at  the  rate  of  400,000  /.  a  year,  before  it  was  totally 
fuppreffed.  In  the  year  i^pg,  600,000/.  were  fpent  there  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  months ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,,  that  Ireland  hid 
coft,  in  ten  years  time,  the  fum-  of  3,400,000/.'° 

Elizabeth's  critical  fituation  at  her  acceffion  to  the  crown,  rendered 
it  neceflary  for  her  to  keep  up  a  party  in  Scotland^  attached  to  her 
intereft,  and  ready  to  fiipport  her  views  ;  and  however  unwilling  fhe 
was  to  engage  in  unneceflary  expences,  yet  fhe  found  it  requifite,  until 
her  rival,  Mary,  had  fallen  into  her  power,,  to  furnifh  her  Scottifh 
friends  with  pecuniary,  and,  occafionally^  with  military  affiftance.. 
Indeed  fhe  artfully  contrived  to  render  the  politics  of  Scotland  fubfervient 
to  her  own,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign.. 

It  was,  during  this  sera,  that  Holland  firft  attempted  to  render  itfelf 
independent.  As  Elizabeth  had  every  reaibn  to  be  jealous  of  the 
power  of  Philip  ;  and  as  her  fubjedls  had  long  been  connected  with 
the  provinces  of  Flanders  in  traffic  and  correfpondence,  they  naturally 
trufted  to  her  affiftance  and  proteftion  ;  and,  at  one  period,  adually 
offered  her  the  entire  fovereignty  of  the  country..  This  propofal  ffie- 
had  the  magnanimity,  and  perhaps  the  prudence,  to  refufe.  But  flie 
fpared  nothing  to  enable  them  to  throw  oft'  the  Spanifh  yoke ;  de- 
manding, inftead  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  new  ftates,  only  fecurity 
for  the  reimburfement  of  her  expences  :.   in  confequenee  of  which  three- 


•'  See  an  account  of  thefe  extraordinary  charges,    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iv,    p.  364. 
'=  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  398.  "9  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  474. 
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ef  the  moft  valuable  fortrefles  they  were  pofleffed  of,  were  delivered 
up  to  her,  and  garrifoned  by  the  Englifli. 

The  powerful  monarchy  of  France  was,  for  fome  tniie,  no  fmall  in-  "i-  France; 
cumbrance  on  the  finances  of  Elizabeth.  The  arts  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  wealth  of  the  court  of  Spain,  had  roufed  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  oppofitlon  to  Henry  IV»  the  legal  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, that  he  could  not  poffibly  have  withftood  the  united  efforts  of 
his  enemies,  fupported  by  a  confiderable  party  of  his  own  fubje(5ts,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Elizabeth's  afliflance,  who  advanced  him  to  the 
amount  of  450,000  /.  in  his  greateft  neceflities  ^° :  a  fum  which 
he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  repay,  notwithftanding  the 
ftrongeft  reprefentations  of  her  pecuniary  diftrefles  from  the  war  in 
Ireland,  and  although  he  had  begun  to  aniafs  a  very  confiderable  trea- 
sure ''. 

Her  predecefTors  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor  had  frequently  involved  6'  Crowa 
themfelves  in  confiderable  debts.  Her  brother  Edward  owed  the  fum  ^^^^'" 
of  240,000  /.  and  fome  of  her  father's  and  filler's  debts  were  yet  un- 
paid. EHzabeth  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  difcharge  thefc 
claims,  and  adually  paid  the  debts  of  the  crown,  with  their  full  in- 
tereft,  to  the  amount,  it  is  faid,  of  four  millions.  This,  Hume  con- 
fiders  to  be  incredible  *\  But  as  this  fum  probably  includes  both  prinr- 
cipal  and  intereft,  and  alfo  the  money  (he  raifed  by  loans,  which  (with 
only  one  exception)  flie  pundually  repaid,  there  is  the  lefs  reafon  to 
fufpedt  any  great  exaggeration. 

Elizabeth  had  the  credit  and  expence  of  bringing  back  the  coin  of  the  7-  Recoier- 
kingdomtoaproperftandard.  Its  debafement  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  '"^  t^«  ««>"'•• 
and  of  her  brother  Edward,  was  very  great.  Though  fome  fleps 
had  been  taken  to  remedy  this  national  difgrace,  yet  the  progrefs  was 
inconfiderabLe :  and  before  that  monfter,  as  fhe  called  it,  could  be  con- 
so  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  was  wont  to  fay,  "  That  the  neighbouring  nations 
"  would  be  in  a  happy  cafe,  when  France  fhould  be  fubjed,  not  to  one  fceptre,  but  to 
«  twenty  petty  kings."  But  Elizabeth  thought  otherwife,  and  therefore  fupported' 
Henry.  Camden's  Hift.  of  Elizabeth,  Edit.  1675,  p.  444,  Had  flie  lived  till  thefe 
times,  fhe  would  probably  have  altered  her  opinion. 

*'   Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  473.  °^  Ibid.     Camden,  p.  191,  obferves  hew  much  tie 

debt  was  increafed  by  negleding  to  pay  the  intereft,  then  at  14  *f?-  cevt. 
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quered,  the  queen  was  obliged  to  borrow  200,000  /.  from  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  to  enable  her  to  complete  her  intentions  ".  But  fhe  did  not 
carry  her  ideas,  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  coin,  to  the  extent 
that  might  be  wifhed  ;  for,  unfortunately,  fhe  was  afterwards  pre- 
vailed on,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  reign,  to  divide  the  pound  of 
filver  into  fixty-two  fhillings  inftead  of  fixty,  the  former  ftandard  '* ; 
nay,  fhe  was  perfuaded  to  give  her  fandtion  to  the  coinage  of  bafe 
money  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.  The  pretence  was,  however,  fpecious. 
It  was  faid,  that  the  great  fums  of  money  remitted  to  Ireland,  found 
their  way,  through  the  medium  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  purchafe  thofe  fupplies  of  arms  and 
,of  ammunition,  without  which  they  could  not  perfevere  in  their  re- 
bellion. And  it  was  afTerted,  that  an  inferior  fpecies  of  coin  could 
never  be  employed  to  procure  ufeful  commodities  at  foreign  markets. 
Her  wifer  counfellors,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  weaknefs  and 
fallacy  of  fuch  reafoning "'.  It  is  faid  that  Burleigh,  whilft  he  lived, 
would  never  give  way  to  any  proje£t  of  that  nature  ;  nor  was  it 
till  after  his  death,  that  it  was  carried  into  execution".  Since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  no  fovereign  of  England  has  attempted  to  debafe 
the  coin  current  in  tliis  country, 
s  Bounties  The   Lift  confiderable  expence  on  the  exchequer  of  Elizabeth,   was 

her  bounty  to  her  favourites.  Her  gifts  to  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter, 
were  very  great.  At  one  lime  fhe  gave  to  the  earl  of  Eflex  a  prefent  of 
30,000  /. ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  beftowed  pecuniary  fiivours  upon 
that  gallant  nobleman,  to  the  value  of  300,000  /.  in  which  a  lucrative 
monopoly  he  enjoyed,  was  probably  included.  To  the  great  minifters 
who  were  employed  in  the  public  fervice,  fhe  was  not  over  bountiful : 
fome  of  them  died  in  poverty  ;  and  Burleigh's  fortune  was  more  owing 
to  his  own  frugality,  than  to  her  friendfhip.  But  to  thofe  courtiers 
who  ingratiated  themfel  v€s  with  her,  by  the  charms  of  their  perfons,  or  the 
infmuation  or  flattery  of  their  addrefs,  no  fovereign  was  more  liberal.  The 
queen,  it  was  faid,  pajs  bountifully^   though  fhe  reivards  fpariugly  ". 

^'  Hume,  vol.  V.  p.  4j6.      --^  Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  58.  Harris  on  Coins,  partii.  p  n. 

*'   Camden,  p.  637.  ^''   Noy,  p.  105. 

'*''  Naunton,  in  h\s  Fragmenta  Regalia,  gives  a  brief  account  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
favourites,  amounting  to  twenty-tvvo  in  number.  Many  of  them  principally  depended 
wpon  the  queen's  bounty  for  their  fupport.  Eut  among  them  Burleigh  and  other  mi- 
jiiilers  are  included. 

6  Supporting 
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Supporting  the  Iplendor  of  the  court,  and  defraying  the  charges  to 
which  Elizabeth's  vanity  fubjeded  her  (who  left,  it  is  faid,  above 
three  thoufand  fuits,  of  various  fhapes  and  colours,  in  her  wardrobe 
when  flie  died)  were  the  only  other  material  expences  during  her  reign. 
Let  us  next  fee  from  what  refources  her  nicome  was  derived. 

Refources. 

It  is  impoffible,  at  prefent,  to  afcertain  the  income  which  the  royal  do-  Denrefoes. 
mains  produced  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  To  James  I.  they  only  yielded 
the  fum  of  32,000/.  but  they  were  fuppofed  worth  g6,ooo  I.  per  animvii 
when  the  leafes  which  then  exifted  would  expire  '^j  and  their  value 
would  have  been  ftill  more  confiderable,.  had  it  not  been  for  the  queen's 
fyftem  of  alienation,  who  preferred  making  an  almoft  continual  dila- 
pidation of  the  royal  domains  rather  than  to  demand  the  moft  moderate 
fupplies  from  her  commons  *'.  In  the  forty-fecond  year  of  her  reign, 
in  order  to  procure  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland,  com- 
miflioners  were  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  confirm  the  poireffion 
of  the  crown  lands,  to  fuch  as  held  them  by  titles,  liable  to  be  contro- 
verted. And  in  the  enfuing  year  an  a.Ci  was  pafled,  ratifying  all  the 
grants  and  alienations  made  by  Elizabeth  lince  the  25th  year  of  her. 
reign,  whether  for  value  received,  or  in  confideration  of  a  difcharge 
being  granted  of  any  of  the  crown  debts '°.  It  is  faid,  however,  that 
her  grants  in  general  contained  this  provifo,  that  in  default  of  ilfue 
male,  they  were  to  revert  to  the  crown.  A  claufe,  of  which  the  public, 
at  this  time,  might  probably  avail  itfelf. 

Elizabeth's  attachment  to  what  £he  fuppofed  to  be  the  inherent  pre-   Feudal  pie- 

r     1  •  111  ■        1     •  J        1  rogauve;, 

rogatives  or  the  crown,  is  too  well  known  to  require  being  dwelt  on. 
It  is  faid  that  the  income  ariling  from  wardlliip  (which,  with  other 
claims  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were  very  rigoroufly  enforced),  joined  to  the 
revenue  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  amounted  to  the  fum  of  120,000/. 
yearly  °'.  Of  all  the  feudal  prerogatives,  that  of  purveyance  was 
the  moft  obnoxious.  The  queen  at  firft  had  vidualled  her  navy  under 
pretence   of  that   right,  but  with  a  view  of  endearing  herfelf  to  her 

'*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  51,  52.  ^'  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  473. 

9"  43  Eliz.  cap.  I.  ="  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  474.     Note  Y. 
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fiibjeds.  She  had  afterwards  revoked  all  her  warrants,  and  had  given 
diredions  to  pay  for  any  provifions  that  had  been  furnifhed  for  that 
purpofe.  In  the  fixth  and  fifteenth  years  of  her  reign,  however,  fhe 
caufcd  confiderable  qnantities  of  beer  to  be  purveyed,  and  fold  it  on 
the  continent  for  her  own  behoof '\  Although  it  is  impoffible  to 
defcrlbe  the  vexation  and  diftrefs  wlilch  the  exercife  of  this  prerogative 
occafioned,  yet  the  haughty  Elizabeth  woiald  neither  fuffer  its  abufes  to 
be  redrelTed  by  parliament,  or  redlify  them  herfelf. 
Culloms,  The  cuftoms  had  gradually  become  a  ftanding  part  of  the  revenue  of 

the  crown.  In  the  year  1590,  they  were  raifed  from  24,000  to 
50,000  /.  a  year;  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  by  whom  they  had  been  farmed, 
was  obliged  to  refund  fome  part  of  the  profits  he  had  received  ".  Tunnage 
and  poundage  w€re  granted  to  Elizabeth  for  life  :  but  it  is  remarked  by 
Hume,  that  thefe  duties  were  levied  previous  to  the  vote  of  parliament ; 
and  indeed  It  is  aflerted,  in  difpatches  from  her  council  to  her  ambaflador 
in  France,  "  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  the  queen  of  England,  for  her  eafe 
"  and  relief,  to  take  impofitions  of  her  fubje£ts,  of  fuch  w^ares  as  lyked 
*'  hir,  as  it  was  for  other  princes  to  fet  impofitions  of  theyrs  '*.  "  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  fandlion  of  parliament  was  accounted,  by  the 
queen's  minifters,  a  mere  matter  of  form  j  at  leaft  they  were  politic  enough 
to  hold  that  do(5trine  to  foreign  courts. 
Firfl  fruits  One  of  the  firft  fteps  taken  by  parliament,   after  the  accelTion   of 

AQ  tcjii  s.  Elizabeth,  was  to  reftore  to  the  crown  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths  which 
Mary  had  given  up  ;  and  the  members  of  both  houfes  (fome  bifliops 
only  excepted)  fhewed,  upon  that  occafion,  fo  ftrong  a  difpofition  to 
lupport  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  that  it  greatly  encouraged  the 
queen  and  her  council,  to  take  further  meafures  for  the  abolition  of 
popery. 

9^  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  66. 

«^  Authors  greatly  differ  with  regard  to  the  fum  which  Smith  origina]!;'  paid.  Philips 
fReftauranda,  p.  35.)  fays,  that  they  were  railed  from  thirteen  thoufand,  firft  to  forty- 
two,  and  afterwards  to  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Camden,  p.  440,  inftead  of  thirteen, 
makes  it  fourteen  thoufand.  Naunton,  in  his  Fragnienta  Regalia,  p,  15,  fays,  that  in 
the  fpace  of  ten  years  the  rent  was  doubled.  But  it  appears  from  Brown's  tranflatlon  of 
Camden,  (Appendix,  note  top.  32  1.  16  J  that  there  are  fome  miftakes  in  the  other 
tranfldtion,  and  I  fuppofe  that  fourteen  has  been  put  down  inftead  of  twenty-four  thou- 
fand pounds. 

*-  Forbes's  full  view  of  the  tranfaclions  of  Elizalieth,  vol,  i.  p.  133. 

The 
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The  authority  of  parliament  was  alfo  procured,  to  re-annex  to  the  Church 
<;rown,  the  lands  which  Mary  had  heftowed  on  reUgious  houfes  ;  and  ^*"'^^* 
■the  Queen  was  empowered,  when  any  bifhopric  became  vacant,  to  feize 
all  the  temporalities,  and  to  beflow  on  the  new  bifhop  an  equivalent  in 
church-lands,  and  impropriations  belonging  to  the  crown  ".  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  regulation,  the  church  was  often  injured  by  unfair  and 
difproportionable  exchanges.  Nor  was  this  all :  for  after  the  example 
of  fome  of  her  moll  detefted  and  tyrannical  predeceflbrs,  (he  retained 
the  temporalities  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Ely  in  her  own  hands  for  the 
fpace  of  nineteen  years  ;  and  it  was  not  unufual  for  her,  when  Ihe  pro- 
moted a  bifhop,  to  pillage  the  fee  of  fome  of  its  moft  valuable  manors, 
or  to  countenance  injurious  bargains  between  the  new  incumbent  and 
fome  favourite  courtier  '\ 

It  is  difficult  to  know,  with  any  degree  of  precilion,  what  was  the   Amount  of 
amount  of  the   permanent  revenue  of  the  crown  at  this  time.      We   permanent* 
are  told,  from  refpedable  authority,  that  the  profit  of  the  kingdom,  in  income. 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  exclufive  of  the  wards  and 
the  dutchy  of  Lancafter  (which  yielded  about  120,000/.),  amounted 
to  x^^^K^"] I. per an7nini'\  making  in  all  thefum  of  308,197/.  Anno  1590, 
a  confiderable  addition  was  made  to  the  cuftoms.     The  whole  of  her 
annual  permanent  income,  however,  could  hardly  amount  to  350,000/. 

Though  the  expences  of  Elizabeth's  government  were  very  confi-    Grants, 
derable ;   and  though  her  permanent  revenue  was  far  from  being  great, 
yet  the  earlier  part  of  her   reign  is    not  diftinguifhed    by  numerous 

95  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  10.     Stevens,  p.  247. 

9*  The  poverty  of  the  crown  is  a  circumftance  not  a  h'ttle  aftonifliing,  v/hen  one 
confiders  the  immenfe  property  of  which  the  church  was  deprived,  during  the  government 
of  the  houfe  of  Tudor.  But  the  matter  is  fully  explained  in  a. paper  prefented  to  Eliza- 
beth, containing  an  account  of  the  frauds  and  abufes  that  had  been  committed  by  the 
officers,  to  whofe  charge  this  new  branch  of  the  revenue  had  been  committed.  For  par- 
ticulars, Stevens,  p.  248,  may  be  confulted.  One  fiifl,  however,  may  be  taken  notice 
of.  It  is  aflerted  in  the  paper  he  tranfcribes  (which  feems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  one 
'of  the  commiffioners,  or  at  leaft  by  a  perfon  perfediy  acquainted  with  the  whole  tranf- 
a£lion),  that  the  plate,  jewels,  and  moveable  efFefts  of  the  different  abbeys  were  worth 
a  million  of  money,  though  fold,  by  means  of  the  artful  contrivances  of  the  commiffioners, 
greatly  under  their  value.  Nay,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  low  prices  that  were 
.given,  remained  unpaid  for  many  years. 

9'  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown. 

S  grants- 
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grants  from  parliament.  The  queen's  frugality  was  fuch,  that  expences,^' 
however  trifling,  even  the  charge  of  expreffes,  on  delicate  and  important 
tranfaftions,  were  not  reckoned  beneath  her  notice.  But,  above  all,, 
her  imperious  fpirit,  and  her  anxious  defire  to  maintain  her  dignity 
and  independence,  made  her  feduloufly  avoid  afking  fupplles  from  par- 
liament, unlefs  when  abfolutely  neceffaiy  ;  nor  would  fhe  ever  liften  to 
any  plan  of  retrenching  her  prerogative,  and  of  adding  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  or  of  gratifying  them  even  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fucceflbr,  for  the  fake  of  any  pecuniary  recompence  '*.. 
The  following  is  a  ftate  of  the  parliamentary  fubfidies  and  fifteenths  re- 
ceived by  Elizabeth,  during  the  courfe  of  her  reign,  in  which  eighteen 
fubfidies  from  the  clergy  are  not  included. 
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Amount  of         The  value  of  the  grants  beftowed  by  parliament  upon  this  princefs,. 

th€  grants.  ^^^^  ^^q  thus  eftimated  :  Every  fubfidy  amounted  to  about  70,000  /.  '°°, 
and  as  there  were  nineteen  fubfidies,  they  mufl:  have  produced' 
1,330,000/.     A   fifteenth  yielded  29,000/.;   and  confequently,  thirtv- 

9'  Pari.  Hift.^  vol.  iv.  p.  73. 

■"  After  examining  the  Statute  Book,  the  whole  grants  feem  to  have  been  but  nineteen 
fubfidies,  and  thirty-eight  fifteenths;  and  D'Ewes,  p.  232,  fays,  that  the  grant  anno  1575,, 
was  of  one  fubfidy,  and  only  two  fifteenths. 

*«o  See  Black,  vol.  i.  p-  310,  Subfidies  y^ere  atfirft  more  produdive. 

eight 
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eight  fifteenths,  was  about  1,103,000/.  Eighteen  fubfidles  were 
granted  by  the  clergy,  vahied  at  20,000  /.  each,  conrecjuently  equal  to 
360,000/.  The  whole,  therefore,  might  amount  to  about  2,8oe,ooo/. 
which  is  the  fum  ftated  by  Sir  Robert  Gotten '"'  ;  and  indeed  by  Lord 
Salifbury  in  parliament  "\  Hume  very  juftly  remarks,  that  if  the  fupplies 
granted  to  Elizabeth,  during  a  reign  of  forty-five  years,  amounted  even 
to  the  fum  of  three  millions,  it  would  only  make  66,666  /.  a  year  "". 

But  Elizabeth's  refources  did  not  depend  entirely,  either  on  the  Monopolies. 
common  revenue  of  her  kingdom,  or  on  the  temporary  and  occafional 
aids  of  parliament.  For  the  crown,  at  that  time,  claimed  a  right  of 
granting  exclufive  privileges  of  trading,  in  any  article  it  thought  proper, 
to  any  perfon  it  chofe  to  appoint.  Such  monopolies  were  fometimes 
fold,  and  it  is  probable,  yielded  confiderable  fums  to  the  exchequer ; 
and  fometimes  they  were  granted,  as  a  reward  to  thofe  who  had  dif- 
tinguillaed  themfcives  in  civil  and  military  employments ;  but  they 
were  much  oftener  given  to  the  minions  of  the  court,  in  recqmpence  for 
their  fervility. 

The  number  and  importance  of  the  commodities  which  were  thus 
monopolized,  is  almoft  incredible.  Among  many  others,  hiftorlans  men- 
tion fait,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-{kins,  fells,  pouldavies,  ox-fhin-bones, 
train  oil,  lifts  of  cloth,  pot-aihes,  annifeeds,  vinegar,  fea-coals,  fteel, 
aquavita',  bruihes,  pots,  bottles,  faltpetre,  lead,  accidences,  oil,  cala- 
mlnt-ftone,  oil  of  blubber,  glaifes,  paper,  ftarch,  tin,  fulphur,  new 
drapery,  dried  pilchards  ;  tranfportation  of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer, 
of  horn,  of  leather ;  importation  of  Spanifh  wools,  of  Irifh  yarn, 
tffc.  ^c.  We  are  told,  that  when  this  lift  was  read  over  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  a  member  (Mr.  Hackwell)  loudly  exclaimed, 
"  Is  not  bread  in  the  number .?"  "  Bread^''  faid  every  one  with 
aftoniftiment !  "  Tes^  I  ajfiire  you^''  replied  he,  "  if  affairs  go  on  at 
"  this  rate^  ijoejliall  have  bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly  before  next  par'' 
"  liament  '°'^, 

'"'   See  Stevens,  p.  206, 

"-^  See  Comm.  Journ.   vol.  i.  p.  395.    Lord   Salifbury  however  calculates,  that  there 
were  twenty  fubfidies,  and  thirty-nine  fifteenths,  granted  to  Elizabeth. 
'"'   Hift.  vol.  V.  p.  475. 
"+  D'Ewes,  p.  648.     Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  439.    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  462. 
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Extortions. 


Burleigh's 
fyllem  of  eX' 
tortion. 


It  IS  eafy  to  fee  the  confequences  of  fucb  a  fyftem.  Trade  was 
abandoned,  and  induftry  almoft  totally  extinguifhed.  "  //  bringeth 
*'  (faid  a  member  in  the  Houfc)  general  profit  into  private  hands,  atid 
"  the  end  is  beggary  and  bondage^''  A  fingle  patent,  contrived  for  the 
advantage  of  four  rapacious  courtiers,  occafioned  the  utter  ruin  of  ioMtVi. 
or  eight  thoufand  induftrious  fubjefts  '°^  This  abufe,  and  the  manner 
in  which  fo  deftruftive  a  prerogative  was  exercifed  by  Elizabeth,  is  one 
of  the  greateft  blots  in  her  reign.  In  vain  did  parliament  interfere^ 
The  haughty  fovereign  would  not  permit  her  prerogative  to  be  called 
in  queftion  ;  and  the  more  the  Houfe  endeavoured  to  procure  a  redrefs 
of  the  grievance,  the  more  refolutely  was  it  maintained.  In  a  ipeech 
from  the  throne,  at  the  diflblution  of  one  of  her  parliaments,  whofe 
condud  flie  particularly  refented  on  that  account ;  fiie  told  them,  '^That 
*'  with  regard  to  the  patents,  fhe  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving 
♦'  fubjeds,  would  not  take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief 
"  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  In  her  crown 
*'  and  diadem,  but  that  they  would  rather  leave  the  matter  to  her 
*'  difpofal."  Hov/ever,  not  long  after,  fhe  ifliied  a  proclamation  for 
repealing  fome  of  the  mofl  obnoxious  monopolies ;  particularly  on 
fait,  oil,  flarch,  'i^c.  for  which  fhe  received  the  folemn  thanks  of  her 

CI06 
ommons     . 

Nor  is  it  poffible  totally  to  acquit  this  high-fpirited  princefp,  of  illegal 
extortions  from  hei-  fubjedls.  She  is  faid  to  have  exacted,  every  new- 
year's-day,  above  60,000  crowns,  in  gifts  from  her  dependants ;  and 
to  have  raifed  100,000  crowns  yearly,  by  granting  licences  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Non-conformifts,  exempting  them  from  the  penalties 
which  the  law  Impofed  upon  fuch  as  negledted  to  attend  the  public 
fervice  of  the  eftabliflied  church.  She  alfo  made  ufe  of  the  prerogative 
which  the  crown  enjoyed,  of  laying  an  embargo  on  merchandife,  if  not 
to  extort  money,  like  her  predeceflbr  Mary,  at  leaft,  to  procure,  at  an 
eafy  rate,  the  commodities  fhe  wanted  '°'. 

The  power  of  the  crown  during  the  reigns  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  abfolute  and  uncontrouled,  that  Burleigh,  the 

'°    D'Ewes,  p.  242. 

'°*  See  her  famous   fpeech  upon  that  occafion,    D'Ewes,  p.  659. 

"'  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

ableft 
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ablert  ftatefman  of  his  time,  adlually  built  upon  that  idea,  a  fyftem  of 
extortion,  which  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  credit.  In  a  fpeech  he  made  to 
the  queen  and  council,  he  propofed  the  eredion  of  a  new  court,  to  be 
entrurted  with  a  general  inqulfitorial  power  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
for  the  better  correftion  of  abufes.  By  fuch  methods,  he  afferted, 
Henry  VII.  had  added  greatly  to  his  revenues  ;  and  he  exprefled  his  full 
expedations,  that  fuch  an  inftitution  would  procure  a  greater  acceffion 
to  the  royal  treafure,  than  Henry  VIII.  derived  from  the  abolition  of 
the  abbies,  and  the  feizure  of  the  pfoperty  of  the  church  '°\  The  pro- 
pofition  was  wifely  rejected  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  fmgular,  that  fuch  a 
plan  Ihould  ever  meet  with  the  fmalleft  countenance  from  fo  refpe£table 
a  charadier. 

Elizabeth  continued  the  pradlice,  of  which  fo  many  examples  had  Compulfive 
been  ihown  by  her  predecefTors,  of  extorting  loans  from  her  fubjedls,  °^"^* 
and  of  imprifoning  fuch  as  ventured  to  refufe,  and  although  fhe  took  care 
to  repay  them  when  it  was  in  her  power  (a  very  unufual  ftcp  with  the 
former  fovereigns  of  England),  yet  the  money  that  was  borrowed,  lay 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  crown,  without  intereft,  and  confequently,  fuch 
loans  were  produdlivc  of  confidcrable  lofs  to  thofe  from  whom  they 
•were  exafted.  By  an  a£l  in  the  fecond  year  of  Richard  II.,  the  preroga- 
tive of  exadling  loans  had  been  recognifed  by  parliament ;  at  leaf!:,  a 
claufe  w^as  inlerted,  exempting  none  who  could  not  produce  a  reafonable 
excufe  ;  the  juftice  of  which,  the  king  alone  had  the  power  of  deter- 
mining. Indeed,  this  right  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  firmly  eftablifhed 
in  the  crown,  that  Burleigh  propofed  to  demand  a  general  loan  from 
the  people,  equivalent  to  a  fubfidy,  which,  if  the  money  was  not  repaid, 
was  in  i\€t  impofmg  taxes  without  the  iandtion  of  parliament '°°. 

The  fovereign  of  a  country,  which  has  fmce  borrowed  fo  many  mil-  Foreign 
lions,  was  then  occafionally  obliged  to  apply  to  Hamburgh,  Cologn,  ^°''"^* 
Antwerp,  and  other  wealthy  cities  oa  the  continent,  for  fmall  loans. 
The  intereft  fhe  paid  was  generally  from  loto  12  per  cent. '^  and  fhe 
was  farther  obliged  to  furnlfh  ihe  additional  fecurity  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  fometimes  the  perfonal  bonds  of  her  principal  minifters, 
before  her  wants  could  be  fupplied.     But  the  wealth  of  her  kingdom 


"^  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  234.    Suppofed  to  have  been  amw  J594. 
'"  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  460. 


increafing", 
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increafing,   and  her  credit  being  fully  eftabllfhed  by  her  frugality,  the 
pun£tuality  and  fuccefs,  ihe  was  at  laft  enabled  to  procure  at  home  the 
money  fhe  required,  and  was  no  longer  dependent  on  foreigners  for 
pecuniary  afTiftance  "^ 
Plunder.  jjj  j^g  courfe  of  the  war  againft  Spain,  many  important  enterprifes 

were  undertaken  at  the  expence  of  private  adventurers,  in  which  Eliza- 
beth took  a  part,  in  common  with  her  fubjefts,  and  received  her  pro- 
portion of  the  plunder  that  was  captured.  On  fome  occafions,  the 
fpoil  was  very  unequally  divided  ;  particularly  anno  1592,  a  valuable 
fhip  having  been  taken  by  Raleigh  and  Frobifher,  fuppofed  to  be  worth 
200,000/.,  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  a  tenth  of  the  prize,  was  all  that 
the  queen  was  entitled  to  from  her  fhare  of  the  veffel.  But  this  fum 
was  far  from  being  fati?fa£tory,  and  they  were  glad  to  give  her  100,000  /. 
in  full  of  the  claims,  to  which  they  would  probably  have  been  made 
liable,  in  favour  of  fo  potent  a  partner  in  the  adventure '". 

It  may  be  proper  here,  to  mention  her  receipt  of  a  fum  of  money, 
which  it  is  not  known  whether  it  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  head  of 
a  foreign  loan,  or  of  foreign  plunder.  Anno  1571,  fome  merchants  of 
Genoa  had  contradled  to  tranfport  400,000  crowns,  for  the  ufe  of 
Philip's  forces  in  the*  Netherlands.  The  fhips,  on  board  of  which  the 
money  was  put,  being  attacked  by  fome  French  privateers,  were  glad 
to  take  fhelter  in  the  Englilh  ports;  and  the  money  was  feized  by 
Elizabeth,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Genoefe 
merchants,  from  whom  flie  v^'ould  borrow  it  herfelf,  having  occafion 
for  money.  This  circumftance  not  only  greatly  contributed  to  the  war- 
that  arofe  between  Spain  and  England,  but  was  alfo  attended  with  other 
important  confequences  ;  for  the  want  of  this  fupply,  being  likely  to 
occafion  a  mutiny  in  his  troops,  reduced  the  duke  of  Alva  to  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  raifmg  money,  by  methods  of  fo  oppreffive  and  tyrannical  a 
nature,  that  it  gave  rile  to  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  independence 
of  their  republic  "'. 
Calais.  The  poflefhons  of  England  on  the  continent  had  been  reduced,  pre- 

vious to  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  to  the  town  and  jncon- 
fiderable  territories  of  Calais ;  and  even  that  lafl  remnant  of  the  con- 

"'  Stevens,  p.  246.  '"  Camden,  p.  466.     Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  466. 

"'  Jiume,  vol.  V.  p.  194. 

quells 
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quefts  made  by  the  Henrys  and  the  Edwards,  had  been  recovered  by  the 

French,  during  the  difgraceful  adminiftration  of  Mary.      It  was  a  town 

which  France  was  determined  not  to  give  up,  and  w^hich  England  could 

not  avowedly  relinquifti.      But  as  both  parties  were  equally  defirous  of 

peace,  it  was  at  lafl  agreed  upon,  that  the  French  fhould  hold  Calais  for 

the  Ipace  of  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  to  be  reftored,  under 

the  penalty  of  500,000  crowns  ;   the  receipt  of  which  was  not  to  deftroy 

Elizabeth's  title  to  that  poffeflion.     Five  hoftages  were  given  for  the 

performance  of  this  article,   who  were  afterwards  releafed  for  the  fum    Anno  ij5-j. 

of  220,000  crowns.      Her  claim,  fach  as  it  was,  fhe  ftill  retained  ;   and 

at  the  end  of  the  ftipulated  period,  care  was  taken  to  demand  the  reftitu- 

tion.  The  French,  however^  found  pretences  fufficiently  plaufible  to  evade 

their  engagement ;  and  the  queen  thought  it  better  to  fubmit  to  the  Iofs» 

than  to  profecute  fo  doubttul  a  title  by  a  war,  equally  dangerous  and' 

expenfivc,  and  at  that  time  peculiarly  unfeafonable  "^'^ 

It  is  evident,  from  this  long  enumeration  of  the  various  fources  which  Amount  cf 
contributed  to  fill  the  cofters  of  Elizabeth  (many  of  which  were  of  a  *""  '"'^°"'^- 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  nature),  that  it  is  impofTible  to  eflimate 
what  was  the  real  value  of  her  annual  income.  Voltaire  imagines,  that 
it  exceeded  600,000  /.  a  year  "*.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,conjedures, 
that  it  fell  much  fhort  of  500,000/.  "',  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  latter  computation. 

A  particular  account  is  ftill  extant,  of  the  fpecie  coined  during  the   Specie 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  value  of  5,513,717/-     1 1 -f.     ild.  of  which   '^^'"'^^* 
4,718,579/.   2  s.    8  l<^.    w^as  in  filver,  and  only  795,138 /.    8  .r.  ^^d.  in 
gold.     This  includes  filvcr  to  the  amount  of  85,646/.    I9J-.   5I  d.  em- 
ployed in  coining  the  bafe  money,  ilTued  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland  "\ 

We  are  told,  that  the  office  of  poftmafter-general  exifted  in  England'   Poft  office. 
during  this  reign"'.     Some  poft-houles  confequently  muft  have  been 
ereded.     But  the  poft-office  was  produdtive  of  expence,  and  not  of  re- 
venue, until  the  time  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  heavy  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor,  which  it  was  imagined    Poors  rates, 
would  have  been  provided  for  by  voluntary  contribution,  or  would  have 

''^  Carte,  vol,  iii.  p.  460.  '"^  Gen.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  85.  part  v.  c.  13.. 

"'  Hift.  voL  V.  p.  474,  "^  Folk.es  on  Coins,  p.  65,  Note, 

^-'  Camden,  p.  261, 

fallen. 
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fallen,  either  on  the  poffeflbrs  of  the  church-lands,  or  on  the  fecular 
clergy  "\  became  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  general  tax  upon  the 
community.  The  fituation  of  the  poor,  before  the  ads  were  paffed  for 
their  relief,  is  reprefented  as  mod  deplorable  ;  and  even  after  they  had 
a  legal  title  to  fupport,  the  affeffments  were  fo  low,  that  it  is  faid  many 
periflied  for  want"'.  Befides  the  taxes  levied  for  the  relief  of  their 
parochial  poor,  every  parifli  was  alfo  charged  from  two  to  eight  {hillings 
a  week,  for  the  maintenance  of  ficjc  and  wounded  foldiers  and  feamcn, 
for  whom  there  was  then  no  regular  provifion. 

Elizabeth  left  behind  her  debts  to  the  amount  of  about  400,000/. 
which  were  paid  by  her  fucceflbr '".  But  that  fum  was  much  more  than 
compenfated  by  the  claims  to  which,  at  her  death,  he  was  entitled. 
The  king  of  France  owed  her  450,000/.  The  ftates  of  Holland  were 
indebted  in  no  lefs  a  fum  than  800,000/.  a  confiderable  part  of 
which  was  paid  ;  and  the  fubfidies  due  Elizabeth,  when  fhe  died, 
amounted  to  about  350,000  /.  which  James  received  foon  after  his 
acceflion  "'. 

This  reign  is  diftinguiflied  for  the  laft  example  in  the  Englifli  hiftory, 
of  a  fubfidy  being  rejedied  by  the  fovereign,  when  offered  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  Elizabeth  publickly  declared,  on  that  occafion,  that  fhe  con- 
fidered  it  to  be  the  fame  thing,  whether  the  money  they  offered  was  in 
the  pockets  of  her  fubjeds,  or  in  her  own  exchequer.  A  fentiment 
equally  exprefTive  of  the  ftrength  of  her  judgment,  and  of  her  confi- 
dence in  herfubjeds;  and  ylnno  1585,  when  the  Commons  offered 
her  a  benevolence^  flie  nobly  refufcd  it,  declaring,  that  fhe  had  no  oc- 
cafion for  money  at  that  time  ''\ 

It  is  a  pleafmg  circumftance  to  be  able  to  relate,  the  grateful  return 
which  Elizabeth  met  with  from  her  fubjeds,  for  the  general  popularity 
of  her  government,  and  the  great  wifdom  and  fuccefs  of  her  adminiflra- 
tion.  When  her  crown  was  in  danger,  in  confequence  of  the  warlike 
preparations  of  Philip  king  of  Spain,  who  fitted  out,  what  he  called,  an 
Invincible  Armada,  for  the  conquefl  of  England,  and  the  capture  of 

'""  It  appears  from  D'Ewes,  p.  561,  that  a  bill  for  relieving  the  poor  out  of  impro- 
priations, and  other  church  livings,  was  loft  by  twenty-nine  votes.  The  Ayes  were  j  ly, 
the  Noes  146.  "^  Stevens,  p.  254,  255.  262. 

'^'  Reftauranda,  p.  35.    Frag.  Reg.  p.  12.    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  v,  p.  147, 
'*'  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  219.  '  "  D'Ewes,  p.  ^94. 

I  Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth.  The  fpirit  and  loyalty  of  the  people  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  nobility  and  gentry  fitted  out  forty-three  fliips  at  their 
own  expence.  London,  and  the  other  principal  ports  in  England, 
voluntarily  equipped  double  the  number  of  veffels  that  was  demanded. 
Formidable  armies  were  coUeded  without  difficulty  or  murmur.  Every 
diredlion  given  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  met  with  a  prompt 
and  cheerful  obedience  ;  and  each  perfon,  in  proportion  to  his  ability, 
furnifhed  pecuniary  affiftance,  and  gloried  in  an  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  his  attachment  to  his  fovereign,  and  his  zeal  to  preferve  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  his  country. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  adopted  under  the  government  of  the  Conclarion 
houfe  of  Tudor,  for  raifing  a  revenue.  During  this  sera,  fome  progrefs  ter. 
was  made  in  finance;  the  advantages  of  public  credit,  and  of  a  ftridl 
adherence  to  public  faith,  were  difcovered  by  the  politic  and  fagacious 
minifters  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  cuftoms,  and  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  were  rendered  more  produdive.  But  the  period  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable,  for  laying  the  true  foundation  of  the  poverty  of  the 
crown,  and  of  the  confcquent  pov^^er  and  importance  of  the  commons. 
When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  told,  that  Henry  had  fupprelTed  the 
monafleries,  he  judicioufly  remarked,  that  the  king  of  England  had 
killed  the  hen  that  laid  him  the  golden  eggs.  In  fadt,  the  opulence  of 
the  church  was  always  a  fure  refource  for  the  crown  to  look  up  to. 
The  clergy  could  hardly  evade  any  burden  the  king  thought  proper  to 
impofe.  When,  in  addition  therefore  to  the  royal  domains,  the 
property  of  the  church  was  fquandered,  the  fovereign  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon, but  the  affiftance  of  the  nation  at  large,  through  the  medium, 
of  its  reprefentatives  ;  and  Elizabeth's  fucceffors  found,  that  fuch  affift- 
ance could  not  be  procured,  without  redreffing  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  and  agreeing  to  fuch  farther  fecurity  for  their  rights  and  privileges, 
[^as  they  thought  proper  to  demand. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England^  from    the  AcceJfio?i  of  the 
Hoife  of  Stuart  to  the  Revolution    1688. 

THE  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
the  coniequent  union  of  the  two  crowns,  it  was  imagined,  would 
have  been  at  once  attended  with  the  moft  beneficial  confequences  to 
both  kingdoms.  But,  unfortunately,  fuch  happy  profpecfls  were  blafted, 
firft,  by  the  imbecility  of  this  monarch's  charaiTter,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  infatuation  and  obftinacy  of  his  fucceffors.  Whereas,  if  James  had 
aded  with  vigour  and  prudence,  and  if  his  pofterity  had  avoided  the 
rocks  of  defpotifm,  and  of  tyranny,  on  which  they  fplit,  thefe  kingdoms 
might  have  arrived  at  their  full  maturity  and  ftrength  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  But  the  domeftic  quarrels  of  England,  befides  retarding  her 
progrefs  towards  maturity  and  ftrength,  enabled  France  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  power  and  influence  vvhich  could  not  afterwards  be  checked 
without  the  utm^oft  efforts  ;  and  the  ufual  revenue  of  the  country  being- 
inadequate  to  fuch  exertions,  the  foundation  was  unfortunately,  but 
almoft  neceflarily  laid,  of  that  heavy  load  of  debt  with  which  we'are  now 
incumbered. 

In  addition  to  the  weaknefs  of  this  monarch's  conduct,  and  the  high 
notions  which  both  he  and  his  fucceflbrs  entertained  of  the  inherent  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  other  circumftances  concurred  to  retard  the 
Eritifh  monarchy  in  its  progrefs  towards  its  meridian  ftrength  and  glory. 
The  former  jealoufy  and  rancour  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Scots  ftill 
continued  ;  and  every  plan  of  uniting  the  two  countries  encountered, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Englilh  parliament,  much  obftruc- 
tion.  The  attention  of  both  kingdoms  was  alfo  taken  up  by  religious 
controverfies ;  and,  at  Lift,  a  fatal  conteft  arofe  with  regard  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown,  and  the  franchifes  of  the  people,  and  indeed, 
refpefting  every  branch  of  the  conftitution,  however  important  or 
minute;  and  the  confequence  was,  a  feries  of  calamities,  which  even  the 
hiftory  of  England  can  hardly  parallel. 

3  The 
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The  circumftances  have  ah-eady  been  pointed  out,  which  had  con- 
tributed to  diminifh  the  income  of  the  crown,  arifing  from  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  royal  domains,  and  the  deftrudion  of  that  ancient  fource  of 
revenue,  the  great  wealth  and  property  of  the  church,  which,  after 
having  been  feized  by  the  fovereign,  was  wafted,  without  leaving  a 
remnant  to  enrich  the  exchequer.  But  the  royal  income  rapidly 
diminifhed,  not  only  in  nominal  amount,  but  alfo  in  real  value.  After 
the  difcovery  of  America,  fpecie  became  every  day  more  plentiful  in 
every  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  confequence  was,  fuch  an  addition  to 
the  price  of  all  commodities,  as  rendered  the  fame  revenue  much  lefs 
eiEcient  than  formerly.  Thus  the  crown  was  reduced  to  poverty,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  natural  for  the  fovereign  to  afpire  to  an  equality,  in 
point  of  magnificence  and  expence,  with  the  other  monarchs  of 
Europe  ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  preferve  the  fame  appearance  when  compared 
to  his  own  fubjedts,  by  which  the  rank  and  dignity  of  his  predeceflbrs 
had  been  fupported.  Whilft  thefe  circumftances  led  the  crown  to  wifh 
for  a  great  and  independent  revenue,  the  people  reludantly  fubjeded 
themfelves  to  every  unufual  burden;  and  were  determined,  unlefs  in  a 
legal  manner,  by  the  votes  of  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  not 
to  part  with  any  Ihare  of  the  property  acquired  by  their  own  induftry 
and  labour.  Learning  alfo  began  to  fiourifh,  and  to  be  very  generally 
diftufed  ;  the  rights  of  mankind,  both  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
were  every  day  more  frequently  difcufted,  and  the  more  they  were 
examined,  appeared  the  clearer  and  better  founded  ;  and  from  natural 
differences  of  opinion,  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  as  to  thofe 
important  articles,  difputes  arofe,  which,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch's 
fucceffbr,  were  attended  with  circumftances  equally  fmgular  and  im- 
portant '. 

Revenue  of  J  A  M  E  S    I. 

Tt  might  naturally  be  expe(£ted,  that  a  prince  who  had  been  fo  long  • 
accuftomed  to  live  upon  the  flender  revenue  which  Scotland  could  then 
afford,  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  throne  of  England  fome  in- 
clination to  frugality  ;   but  the  contrary  was  vifible  during  his  whole 

'  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  47. 

T  2  reign; 
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reign  :  and  though,  in  confequence  of  his  great  care  to  avoid  engaging 
in  wars,  his  expences  were  almoft  entirely  of  a  domeftic  and  perfonal 
nature,  yet  they  conftantly  exceeded  his  income;  particularly  in  the 
year  1610,  to  the  amount  of  81,000/.  %  though  afterwards  reduced  in 
1617,  to  36,617/.  a  year '.  The  excefs,  he  trufted,  parliament  would 
fometime  or  other  fupply,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  the  neceflary  retrenchments,  or  to  eftablifh  any  economical 
arrangement. 

Expences. 

1.  Perfcnal  Though  thls  monarch  is  reprefented,  by  a  great  hiftorian,  as  but  little 

*^  "  ^'  addidted  to  luxurious  expences  *,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  fuch  an 
opinion  with  the  events  of  his  reign.  He  kept  up  three  courts ;  one 
for  himfelf,  another  for  his  queen,  and  a  third  for  his  eldeft  fon  ;  being 
at  lealt  one  more  than  had  ever  been  maintained  by  any  former  king  of 
England.  His  brothev-in-law,  the  king  of  Denmark,  twice  vifited  the 
court  of  London,  and  James  was  far  from  difcouraging  the  expences 
which  fuch  vifits  neceifarily  occafioned.  The  charges  attending  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  to  the  Eledlor  Palatine,  including  the 
portion  of  that  princefs,  amounted  to  93,278  /.  a  much  larger  fum  than 
had  been  expended  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  on  a  fimilar  occafion  ; 
and  this  prince,  who  had  not  a  fpark  of  avarice  in  his  compofition, 
but  loved  delicate  and  luxurious  living,  was  far  from  being  fparing  in 
the  expences  of  his  table  '. 
Bounty  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^""^  imagined,  that  the  king's  prodigality  to  thofe  for  whom 
favourites.  be  entertained  a  regard,  originated  from  national  attachments.  His  in- 
confiderate  gifts  and  bounty  to  fome  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry 
who  attended  him  to  England  ;  and  in  particular,  the  unmerited  favours 
which  he  confeiTed  on  the  infamous  Car,  earl  of  Somerfet,  were  attributed 

'  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

^  See  an  Abftraft,  or  brief  Declaration  of  the  prefent  State  of  his  Majefty's  Revenue, 
London,  printed  for  M.  S.  anno  ,1651,  p.  9.  Reprinted  in  Sommer's  Colle<5tion  of 
Trails,  3  Coll.  vol.  ii.  *  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  172. 

5  In  Macaulay's  Hiftory  of  England,  we  have  many  inftances  of  this  monarch's  pro- 
fufion.     See  vol,  i.  p.  22.  34,  note  39.  65.  88.  104.  114.  153,  iiiV. 

to 
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to  a  blind  partiality  for  his  countrymen.  But  James  clearly  de- 
monftrated,  that  he  could  be  as  profufe  to  an  Englifli,  as  to  a  Scotch 
favourite.  His  bounty  to  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  was  unlimited. 
This  defpicable  minion,  formed  by  nature,  to  be  only  the  pageant  of  a 
court,  was  raifcd,  at  once,  to  the  fummit  of  power,  of  honour,  and  of 
wealth.  The  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate  were  centered  in  his  perfon  ; 
the  moft  important  tranfa£tions  were  condu(f1:ed  according  to  his  humour 
and  caprice ;  and,  whilft  his  enemies  were  openly  diicountenanced, 
thofe  who  boafted  of  the  moft  diftant  connexion  with  himfelf,  or  his 
family,   were  enriched  with  the  moft  unbounded  profufion  *, 

The  king  was  not  contented  with  giving  his  favourites  all  the  lucra- 
tive employments  of  the  ftate,  and  confiderable  grants  from  the  royal 
domains,  but  gifts  in  money,  of  great  value,  were  alfo  laviftied  on  them. 
In  the  lirft  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  424,469  /.  were  thus  expended  '. 
One  of  his  minions.  Rich,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Holland,  happened 
to  whifper  in  the  king's  prefence,  how  happy  it  would  make  him,  to  be 
mafter  of  a  fum  of  money,  amounting  to  3000/.  which  a  porter  was 
carrying  to  the  treafury  ;  and  in  confequence  of  fo  trivial  a  circumftance, 
the  whole  load  was  given  to  him  by  his  generous  fovereign  \  It  is  faid, 
by  the  Englifli  writers,  that  James  did  not  make  the  proper  diftindlion, 
betwee;!  pounds  Scots,  and  pounds  Englifli,  and  that  lord  Salifliurv 
was  unable  to  convince  him  of  the  immenfity  of  one  gift,  until  he  had 
artfully  brought  a  conliderable  part  of  the  fum,  in  fpecie,  into  his  royal 
prefence,  when  it  appeared  fo  enormous,  that  the  king,  for  once,  ordered 
his  bounty  to  be  diminiflied  '. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  his  eldeft    l-  Prince  of 

Wcilcs. 

fon,  afterwards  Edward  I.  had  an  income  of  only  15,000  marks  ;  but 
after  the  conqueft  of  Wales,  the  revenues  of  that  principality,  together 
with  the  dutchy  of  Cornvv^all,  and  earldom  of  Chefter,  were  given  to 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  reigning  monarch,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
court.  Thefe  pofleflions  yielded,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  9982/.  12s.  yd.  w^hich  was  then  a  very  confiderable  income. 
But  James  exceeded  all  his  predecefTors,  in  his  liberality  to  the  heir 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  79.  ?  Abftraft,  Wc.  p.  16.  ^  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  17^. 

')  Twelve  pounds  Scotch,  make  but  one  pound  fterling.  The  flory  m.ay  be  feen  in  the 
Hiftorical  Narration  of  the  firft  fourteen  years  of  King  James,  p.  11. 

apparent : 
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apparent :  for  he  beftowed  on  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  his  eldeft  fon, 
a  clear  revenue  amounting  to  51,415/-  equal  to  at  leaft  150,000/.  of 
money  at  this  time.  Henry,  whofe  death  is  much  regretted  by  all  the 
hiftorians  of  that  reign,  had  given  early  indications  of  great  application, 
joined  to  the  ftrongeft  natural  powers;  and  hefeems  to  have  been  well 
entitled  to  every  poflible  mark  of  his  father's  attention  and  liberality. 
His  premature  death  was  therefore  juftly  confidered  as  a  great  national 
lofs,  it  being  more  than  probable,  that  his  talents,  equally  fplendid  and 
popular,  were  better  calculated  than  thofe  of  his  brother  Charles,  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  diftradions  by  which  the  conftitution  was  overwhelmed. 

4.  Ireland.  During  the  reign  of  James,  as  ■well  as  of  his  predecefTor,  Ireland  con- 

tinued to  be  a  heavy  load  on  the  exchequer  of  this  country.  At  one 
time,  an  army  of  19,000  men  was  kept  up  there,  whofe  maintenance, 
from  the  high  pay  which  even  the  common  Ibldiers  received,  amounting 
to  eight-pence  a  day,  was  not  a  little  burthenfome.  It  was  alfo  neceflary 
to  tranfmit  the  money  from  England,  in  confequence  of  the  low  flate  of 
the  Irifh  treafury  '°. 

5  Palatinate.  The  Eledor  Palatine  was  induced,  by  hls  own  ambition,  and  his  re- 
liance on  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  powerful  monarchy  of  England, 
to  engage  in  a  plan  of  adding  to  his  former  territories,  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  when  he  proved  unfuccefsful  in  this  attempt,  and  was 
even  driven  from  his  patrimonial  poflefhons,  he  put  the  Englifh  nation 
and  its  fovereign  to  very  confiderable  expences.  James  afferts  in  a 
fpeech  to  parliament,  that  befides  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Englifh  remitted  to  the  Palatine,  he  had  expended  a  very  confiderable 
fum  in  his  caufe  ".  The  king's    pacific   difpofition,   and  his  confidence 

'°  Hume,  p.  59.  178. 

"  What  the  fum  aftually  is,  is  very  difficult  to  underftand  from  the  obfcurlty  of  the 
following  pa/Tage  :  "  I  permitted  a  voluntary  contribution  to  preferve  the  Palatinate,  which 
"  came  to  a  great  fum;  for  that  purpofe,  I  borrowed  alfo  75,000  A  of  my  brother  of 
"  Denmark,  and  now  have  feut  to  him  to  make  it  tip  100,000/.  and  all  this  have  I  done 
"  with  the  charge  of  embafladors  and  otherwife,  which  hath  rifen  to  an  infinite  fum, 
"  which  I  have  borne  myfelf,  and  hath  coft  me  above  200,000/.  in  preferving  the  Pa- 
"  latinate  from  invading  ;  finding  no  hope  of  the  reft,  befides  300,000/.  and  befides  the 
"  voluntary  contributions."  The  King's  Speech,  30th  January,  1620.  Franklyn's 
Annals,  p.  350.     See  an  abftrad  of  the  fpeech  in  Latin,  Lords  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 
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in  his  own  fivlll  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  had  made  him  endeavour  to 
procure  a  reftoration  of  the  Palatinate,  by  means  of  a  treaty  ;  but  find- 
ing that  mode  inefFe£lual,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arrns,  in 
which  he  proved  equally  unfortunate. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  navy,  excepting  in  time  of  war,  was  6.  Navy, 
not  an  expenfive  department.  In  her  time  it  amounted  to  30,000/.  '^ 
But  James  was  at  firft  particularly  attentive  to  his  fleet,  and  annually 
expended  50,000  /.  in  repairing  and  keeping  up  this  bulwark  of  his 
kingdom,  exclufively  of  timber  from  the  royal  forefts,  to  the  amount  of 
36,000/.  He  afterwards  abated  25,000/.  per  attniim  in  this  im- 
portant article  ". 

The  only  remaining  material  expence  incurred  by  James,  was,  pay-  7-  EHza- 
ing  off  the  debts  of  Elizabeth,  amounting  to  about  400,000/.  being 
money  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  fubfidies,  the  produce  of 
"which  he  received.  Nothing  can  be  more  difgufting  than  to  hear  this 
fum,  and  the  charges  of  her  funeral,  made  ufe  of  as  ftrong  arguments 
with  parliament,  to  augment  their  fupplies.  In  return  for  fuch  a  crown 
as  England,  James  ought  furely  to  have  defrayed,  without  notice  or 
complaint,  the  fmall  incumbrances  of  his  generous  predeceiTor,  and  the 
infignificant  coft  of  her  interment. 

Let  us  next  confider  from  what  fources  his  revenue  was  derived. 


Refources. 

Though  almoft  every  reign  fince  William  the  Norman  fat  upon  the  i.Demefnes, 
throne,  had  been  produ(5tive  of  fome  diminution  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  crown,  yet  it  ftill  continued  to  be  of  confiderable  value.  The 
nominal  rent  was  fmall  (amounting  at  James's  acceflion  to  the  fum  of  only 
32,000  /.  per  annum  '*  )  It  was  well  known,  however,  to  be  worth  more  ; 
and  indeed  it  aftei^wards  yielded  about  80,000  /.  a  year.  An  attempt  was 
made,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  to  procure  a  ftridl  entail  of  the 
crown  lands  on  the  king  and  his  fucceflbrs  for  ever:  but  a  bill  for  that 
pilrpofe,  though  pafTed  by  the   lords,   was  rejected  by  the  commons ; 

"  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  8.      Steven?,  p.  272. 

'^  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  316.  »■*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crowo,  p.  52. 

and 
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and  James,  finding  no  obftrudion  to  the  fale  of  thofe  lands,  continued 
the  praiftice,  and  raifed  by  that  means  no  leis  a  fum  than  775,000/.  " 

2.  Feudal  The  rights  which  the  king  enjoyed  as  lord  paramount,  ftill  remained 
picusatives.    ^  badge  ot'  the  feudal  flavery  of  the  Englifh.     Purveyance  in  particular 

was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  officers  of  the  crown  compelled 
the  people  to  take  for  their  commodities,  whatever  price  they  chofe  to 
offer '"  ;  and  all  the  feudal  prerogatives  had  become  fo  intolerable, 
that  parliament  propofed  to  fettle  an  independent  revenue  on  the  crown 
in  their  ftead.  An  agreement  was  likely  to  have  been  entered  into,  at 
the  rate  of  200,000/.  a  year";  when,  in  confequence  of  difputes  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  parliament  as  to  other  matters,  the  plan  was  ren- 
dered abortive. 

3.  Feudal  The  reign  of  James  furniflies  us  with  the  laft  example  in  the  Englifh 
^''^*'               hiftory,  of  any  aid  being  levied  on   the   knighting  of  the   king's    eldefl 

fon,  and  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter.  The  a£t  on  which  the 
firft  claim  was  founded,  though  of  a  very  old  date  '",  had  been  frequently 
carried  into  execution  by  James's  predeceffors ;  and  Henry,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  was  fuch  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  the  whole  was  ma- 
naged with  fuch  moderation,  that  it  yielded  a  coniiderable  fum".  The 
other  tax  on  the  marriage  of  James's  daughter  to  the  eledlor  Palatine, 
produced  20,500/.  It  is  remarked,  that  a  century  had  elapfed  fmce 
this  aid  had  been  demanded  ;  no  opportunity  having  occurred  fmce  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  whofe  eldeft  daughter  Margaret  was  married  to 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  ;  in  confequence  of  which  alliance,  James  himfelf 
inherited  the  crown  of  England. 

4.  Cuftoms.  The  firft  parliament  that  James  aflembled,  granted  him,  according  to 

former  practice,  the  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life.  But  the 
more  productive  this  branch  of  the  revenue  became,  the  greater  anxiety 
did  the  crown  feel  to  enjoy  it  in  its  ov^n  right,  without  the  neceffity 
of   any   application   to  parliament.     Thence  originated    the  difpute  fo 

"  Brief  Declaration,  he.  p.  10. 

'*  For  inftance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  reign,  it  was  complained  of,  that  the 
purveyors  would  only  give  fix-pence  for  a  dozen  of  pigeons,  worth  fix  fhillings;  and 
two-pence  for  a  fowl,  worth  one  fhilling  and  fix-pence  in  the  market.  Comm.  Journals, 
25th  of  May,  1626.  vol.  i.  p.  864. 

''   Pari.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  264.  267.  '^  25  Edw.  III.  c. 

'5  ;^  21,800.  See  Brief  Declaration,  &c.  p.  10. 

warmly 
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warmly  contefted  between  James  and  his  commons,  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  levying  ciiftoms,  and  of  adding  to  the  rates  of  the  duties  that 
were  impofed  ".  The  payment  of  cuftoms  by  natives,  at  leaft  to  any 
amount,  certainly  originated  in  the  grants  of  parliament ;  but  the  crown 
liad  fo  long  received  thefe  duties,  that  it  began  to  confider  the  cuftoms 
as  a  permanent  branch  of  its  revenue.  Both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
had  fhown  James  the  example  of  altering  the  rates  on  fome  particu- 
lar commodities.  The  fame  pradice  he  intended  to  purfue,  and  to 
carry  to  a  confidcrable  height,  though  he  was  at  firfl  cautious  not  to 
give  umbrage  by  any  important  alteration.  But  the  commons  took  fire  Anno  1610; 
at  the  principle,  forefeeing  to  what  lengths  it  might  be  extended ; 
and,  indeed,  pafled  a  bill,  abolifhing  thefe  additional  impofitions,  which 
the  houfe  of  lords  thought  proper  to  rejed; ".  The  next  parliament  was  Anno  1614. 
proceeding  to  take  fimilar  fteps,  when  it  was  fuddenly  difTolved;  and 
thus  the  difpute  remained  undetermined  in  this  monarch's  reigru 

The  amount  of  the  cuftoms  was  rapidly  increafmg.  At  James's  ac- 
cefTion  they  yielded  only  j  27,000/.  a  year.  The  following  is  a  ftate  of 
their  produce,  i7;/«o  161 3. 


Total    jC  148.075     7     8 

And,  towards  the  clofe  of  this  reign,  they  amounted  to  about 
190,000/. 

*°  Among  feveral  treatifes  publifhed  upon  this  fubjeift,  the  beft  in  fupport  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  is,  "  The  queftion  concerning  impofitions,  fully  ftated,"  by  Sir 
John  Davis,  his  Majefty's  Attorney  General.  Printed  anna  1656.  And  the  beft  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  «  The  Liberty  of  the  Subjedl  maintained  againft  the  pre- 
*'  tended  Power  of  Impofitions."     By  William  Hackwell.     Printed  anno  1641. 

*'  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  51. 

U  The 
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The  difproportion  between  London  and  the  out-ports  is  very  great ; 
and  proves  how  ccnfiderable  a  fhare  of  the  commerce  of  this  country- 
has  uniformly  centered  in  the  capital. 
5.  Grants.  It  was  afferted  by  the  famous  Lord  Salifbury,  in  a  fpeech  to  parliament, 

that  there  are  but  three  inftances  in  the  Englifh  hiftory  for  600  years, 
prior  to  James's  acceflion,  of  a  fupply  being  refufed  by  the  commons 
when  requefted  by  the  fovereign";  and  the  firft  parliament  that  James 
aflembled  was  as  frugal  of  the  public  money  as  any  of  its  predeceflbrs, 
and  would  grant  nothing  but  tunnage  and  poundage.  The  king,  find- 
ing them  determined,  and  being  unwilling  to  have  it  fuppofed  that  his 
parliament  and  he  were  at  variance,  took  the  ftrange  flep  of  fending  a 
meflage  to  the  houfe,  that  he  defired  no  fupply,  and  was  refolved  not 
€ven  to  accept  of  a  fubfidy",  when  every  perfon  knew,  there  was  no- 
thing he  fo  anxioufly  wifhed.  The  grants  he  received,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  were  only  as  follows. 

jf.D.  J'''°f  Subs.  Fift. 

bis  ragn.  •' 

1606  —  3  —  3  —  6 

1610  —  7  —  I  —  I 

1621  —  i8  —  2  —  o 

1624  —  22  —  3  —  3 

Q  10 


Thefe  were  all  the  fupplies  granted  by  parliament;  and  of  thefe,  it  is 
faid  by  Hume,  that  the  three  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths,  granted 
wino  1624,  amounting  to  about  300,000/.,  being  paid  to  parliamen- 
tary commiffioners,  ought  not  to  be  ftated  to  the  king's  perfonal 
account'*.  But  this  id^a  has  been  fully  refuted  by  the  female  hifto- 
rian  of  this  reign,  who  remarks  that,  though  the  commiffioners 
received   the    money,     yet  they   were  totally   ignorant   how  it    was 

^^  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  395.  H%nne  obferves,  that  Salifbury  was  miftaken  in  this 
afiertion.     Vol.  vi.  p.  72      Note  R. 

*'  Comm.  Journ.   vol.  i.  p.  246.  "'*  Vol.  vi.  p.  17a. 

V  expended; 
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expended;  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  anfvver  all  money  draughts 
made  upon  them  by  the  crown,  their  power  was  merely  nominal. 
"  One  penny  of  this  money  (the  king  declared)  fhall  not  be  bellowed 
"  but  in  fight  of  your  committees :  but  whether  I  fhall  fend  two  thou- 
*'  land,  or  ten  thoufand,  whether  by  fea  or  land,  Eaft  or  Weft,  by  di- 
*'  verfion  or  othervvife,  by  invafion  upon  the  Bavarian,  or  the  Empe- 
"  ror,  you  miijl  leave  that  to  your  king^''y  It  appears  that  a  fubfidy 
produced  about  70,000/.,  and  a  fifteenth  about  36,500/.";  confe- 
quently,  the  whole  parliamentary  grants  received  by  James,  amounted  to 
about  a  million.  To  this,  there  are  to  be  added  about  twelve  fubfidies 
from  the  clergy,  which,  at  20,000/.  each,  would  produce  340,000/.; 
and  one  of  the  clerical  fubfidies  was  at  the  rate  of  fix,  and  not  of  four 
fl^illings  in  the  pound;  and  therefore  yielded  10,000/.  additional. 
One  year  with  another,  it  is  probable  that  he  received,  by  parliamentary 
and  clerical  grants,  about  60,000/.  per  annum  during  the  courfe  of  his 
reign. 

James  had  a  price  affixed  to  each  rank  of  nobility,  on  the  payment  6.  Sale  of  ho- 
of which  a  grant  was  made  out.  The  dignities  of  Baron,  Vifcount,  "°""* 
and  Earl,  might  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds:  and  we  are  told  of  four  earls  who  purchafed  their 
refpedive  patents,  at  the  fum  fixed  upon,  in  one  year"".  But  the  moft 
complete  inftance  of  this  mode  of  raifing  money,  either  in  the  reign  of 
James,  or,  indeed,  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  is  the  creation  of  baronets.  It 
is  fuppcfed,  by  our  hiftorians,  that  this  was  a  plan  invented  by  Lord  Sa- 
llfbury:  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  idea  originated  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  who  drew  up,  anno  1 6og,  an  account  of  "  the  manner  in 
"  which  the  kings  of  England  fupported  and  repaired  their  eftates." 
In  this  he  remarks,  that,  "  if  his  majefty  would  make  a  degree  of 
"  honour  hereditary  as  baronets,  next  under  barons,  and  grant  them 
"  in  tail,  taking  of  every  one  1000/.  in  fine,  it  would  raife,  with  eafe, 
"  100,000/. ;  and,  by  a  judicious  ele<Slion,  be  a  means  to  content  thofe 
"  worthy  perfons  in  the  commonwealth,  that  by  the  confufed  admiffion 

'•>  Macaulay's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

'•■■  See  Brief  Declaration,   &;c.  p.  70  and  71.     Fifteenths  formerly  produced  lefs,  on 
account  of  the  great  deduiTtions  made  for  decayed  towns. 
*.'  Franklyn's  Annals,  p.  33. 

U  2  «   of 
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"  of  many  knights  of  the  Baf/j,  hold  themfelves  dlfgraced"^"  The 
plan  was  carried  into  execution  a?ifio  1611:  each  baronet,  by  way 
of  purchafe  for  the  honour,  became  bound  to  maintain  thirty  foot  folr- 
diers  for  three- years,  at  eight-pence  a  day  each,  to  affift  the  king's  troops 
in  the  reduction  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.  The  price  confequently  was 
1095/.     Ninety-three  were  created,  the  fale  of  whofe  patents  yielded 

98,550/." 
Monopo-         Among  the  other  fources  of  diffentlon  between  James  and  his  parli- 
^^'  ments,  that  which  refpe(!3:ed   monopolies  was  of  peculiar  importance, 

being  equally  connedted  with  the  commerce  and  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  The  king  had  annulled,  of  his  own  accord,  all  patents  for 
monopolies  by  which  any  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry  was  fettered: 
but  all  foreign  trade,  that  of  France  excepted,  was  pofTefled  by  exclu- 
five  companies ;  and  hence  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom, were  every  day  fenfibly  diminifliing.  "  Thus"  (in  the  ftrong  ex- 
preflions  of  Flume)  "  the  trade  of  England  was  brought  into  the  hands 
"  of  a  few  rapacious  engroifers;  and  all  profpedt  of  future  improve- 
"  ment  was  for  ever  facrificed  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  to  the 
"  fovereign^°."  ^jiua  1621,  a  patent  which  had  been  granted  to  Sir 
Giles  Montpeflbn  and  Sir  Thomas  Michell  for  licenfing  inns  and  ale- 
Iwufes,  and.  another  to  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  for  the  fole  making  of  gold 
and  filver  lace,  came  into  difcuffion.  The  powers  given  to  thefe  paten- 
tees were  fo  very  exorbitant,  and  fo  rigoroufly  carried  into  execution, 
that  they  naturally  excited  the  indignation  of  parliament.  Yelverton, 
the  attorney-general,  was  fined  15,000/.  for  having  drawn  up  the  pa- 
tents:  Michell   and   MontpelTon  were  punifhed   by  fines,  confifcation, 

^'  This  curious  treatife  is  contained  in  a  fmall  volume,  entitled,  "  Cottoni  Pofthuma," 
printed  <j>7«i3  1672:  and  the  very  fame  work,  with  fome  triffing  alterations  and  differences, 
is  printed  anno  17 15,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Treatife  of  the  Rights  of  the  Crown,  by 
"  William  Noy,  Efq.  collefted  a!i>!0  1634."  As  Noy's  work  is  printed  feparately,  I  have, 
in  general,  referred  to  it.  But  the  work  was  certainly  compofed  in  the  reign  of  James  I:., 
and  moft  probably  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
fays,  that  it  was  drawn  up  at  the  defire  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  that  there  are 
two  copies  of  it  in  the  Cotton  library,  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Englifh,  as  publiflied 
in  the  Pofthuma.     See  Carte's  full  Vindication  of  the  Anfwer  to  the  Byftander,  p.  38. 

-'  Brief  Declaration,  &c.  p.  11.     Befides  feme  after  creations. 

^°  Hume,  vol,  vi.  p.  23. 

and 
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and   imprifonment;    and   even  Villiers,   though   fupported   by  all   the 

credit  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,   fufiered  a  fpecies  of 

banifhment  under  the  appearance,  of  being  employed  in  a  foreign  em- 

bafly^'.     At  laft    an  a£t   was  pafled,   by  which  all   monopolies  were  Anno  i^zi, 

condemned  as  contrary  to  law,  and  the  known  liberties  of  the  people'^  v 

An  a£l  which  ought  for  ever  to  have  put  an  end  to  fo  deftrudive  a>. 

grievance^ 

As  early  as  the  year  1604,  James  had  begun  the  dangerous  practice  8.  Loan^j,. 
of  compelling  his  fubjefts  to  lend  him  money  on  the  fecurity  of  the 
privy-feal:  but  it  is  not  known  how  much  he  then  procured,  or  whether 
any  part  of  it  was  repaid".  Two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  af- 
terwards extorted  under  the  fame  pretence.  James's  opinion  on  the 
fubjetl,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal:  for  when  the  commons  peti- 
tioned, that  no  manfliould  be  enforced  to  lend  money,  or  to  give  a 
reafon  why  he.  would  not,  the  king  returned  for  anfwer,  that  in  matter;* 
of  loans,  he  would  refufe  no  reafonable  excufe ;  but  that  he  did  not- 
wi{h  to  have  his  condu(fl  direded  by  precedents  drawn  from  the  reigns 
of  ufurping  princes,  or  a  people  too  bold  and  wanton'*. 

James  exaded,  a?mo  161 3,  a  fum  to  the  amount  of  52,000/.  under  9.  Benevo- 
the  name  of  a  befievolencc;  but  fo  fmall  an.  advantage  was  certainly  no  ^^"'^*'' 
compenfation  for  the  odium  and  unpopularity  of  the  meafure.  Nor  was 
he  much  more  fuccefsful  in  his  fecond  attempt:  for  though  the  cafe  was 
faid  to  be  fo  urgent  that  it  could  not  brook  the  delays  that  would  attend: 
affembling  the  parliament;  and  though  it  was  colleded  to  fupport  the 
popular  caufe  of  the  Eledor  Palatine,  yet  the  people,  anxious  to  dif- 
courage  fo  pernicious  a  pradice,  at  lirft  very  flowly  and  reludantly 
contributed". 

The  neceflities  to  which  this  monarch  was  reduced,  made  him  con-   ,c.  Money 
elude  a  treaty  with  the  States  of  Holland  on  terms,  in  a  pecuniary  view,   ^1°^  f''^ 

3'  Pari.  Hill.  vol.  v.  p.  3S2.     Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  108. 

'-  21  Jac.  cap.  3.  ^2  Stevens,  p.  269. 

5+  Macaulay's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

3'  This  benevolence  became  at  lafl:  more  productive.  One  Barnes,  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, who  refufed  to  contribute,  being  ordered  to  prepare  himfelf  for  carrying  a  difpatcii 
to  Ireland,  had  the  ineannefs  to  fubmit  to  pay  his  quota;  and  no  one  afterwards  ven- 
tured to  deny  his  progortion.     See  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  140.     Note  G. 

indeed_, 
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indeed,  rather  beneficial  to  himfelf,  though,  on  the  whole,  not  a  little 
favourable  to  the  New  Republic.  It  has  already  been  ftated,  that  the 
Dutch  were  indebted  to  Elizabeth  to  the  amount  of  8co,ooo/.  Of 
this  fum  200,000/.  had  been  paid  to  James,  and  he  was  to  receive  the 
remainder  at  the  rate  of  40,000/.  per  annum^  until  the  whole  was 
difcharged.  But  the  payment  depended  upon  a  very  uncertain  contin- 
gency, namely,  the  continuation  of  a  truce  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  United  Provinces.  The  politic  Elizabeth  had  been  put  in  pof- 
felTion  of  the  important  fortrefles  of  Plufhing,  the  Brille  and  Ramme- 
kins,  as  a  fecurity  for  her  debt:  but  the  expences  of  the  garrifons 
(which  England  was  obliged  to  fupport)  amounted  to  26,000/.  a  year: 
confequently  14,000/.  was  all  the  clear  profit  that  accrued  from  the  an- 
nual payment;  and  the  whole  fum  which  the  king  could  poflibly  re- 
ceive, in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,^  after  defraying  the  neceflary 
charges,  was  only  210,000/.  The  Dutch,  however,  being  anxious 
fully  to  eftablifh  their  independence,  which  remained  infecure,  whilft 
thefe  important  fortrefles,  the  very  keys  of  their  country,  continued  in 
the  hands  of  England,  offered  to  take  the  garrifons  into  their  own  pay, 
and   to  give    James   250,000/.  for  the   immediate  pofleflion^*.      The 

Tune 6, 1616.  terms  were  accepted;  and  from  the  day  on  which  thefe  cautionary 
towns  were  evacuated,  the  complete  efliablifhment  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic may  be  dated.  Nor  was  this  the  only  money  that  James  inherited 
from  his  predeceflbr.  He  alfo  received  60,000/.  of  the  debt  which 
Henry  IV.  of  France  owed  to  that  princefs". 

II.  Licence  AiiHo  1 60S,  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  an  acknowledgment 
''*  for  the  liberty  of  fifhing  on  the  Britifli  coafts :  a  fource  of  revenue, 
which  was  attempted  to  be  more  fully  enforced  during  the  enfuing 
reign. 

i2.  Fines.  The    laft  fource    of   James's    wealth    arofe   from    the    heavy    fines 

which  it  was  then  cuftomary  to  infllft.  Forty  thoufand  pounds  were 
impofed  upon  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lords  Mordaunt 
and  Stourton,  who  were  fufpe(!fted  of  having  forrie  knowledge  of  the 
famous  gunpowder  plot,  and  of  concealing  it  from  the  king  and  his 
minifters.     Sir  John  Bennet,  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  was  fined 

^''  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  80.  ''  Brief  Declaration,  &c.  p.  11. 

20,000/. 
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20,000  /.  The  celebrated  chancellor  Bacon  was  fentenced  to  pay 
40,000  /.  which  however  was  remitted.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  held 
the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer,  was  fined  30,000/.  by  the  court  of 
Star-chamber  ;  and  the  earl  of  Middlefex,  in  confequence  of  a  parlia- 
mentary impeachment,  was  condemned  to  pay  50,000/.  If  thefe 
fines  had  been  all  exa(£led,  they  would  have  yielded  the  fum  of 
184,000/.  and  would  have  proved  no  fmall  addition  to  this  monarch's 
impoverillied  exchequer''. 

A  particular  account  has  been  publifhed  of  James's  revenue,  during  y^mountof 
the  firft  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  from  which  it  appears,  that  his  '^  '■avenue. 
ordinary  income  did  not  exceed  450,863/.:  that  the  extraordinary 
fums  he  had  received  during  that  time,  amounted  to  2,200,000  /.  and 
that  his  ordinary  difburfements  exceeded  his  permanent  income  36,617/. 
a  year  ^'.  Anno  16 10  lord  Salifbury  declared  in  parliament,  that  the 
king  was  burdened  with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  300,000  /.  His  in- 
come, from  all  the  different  fources  above  enumerated,  vvas  probably 
about  600,000  /.  though  his  permanent  revenue,  including  the  grants 
of  parliament,  could  not  much  exceed  500,000/.  a  year;  efpecially,  as 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  had  fome  reafon  to  complain  of 
the  parfimony  of  his  commons.  But  that  fum  was  fufficient  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  England  in  thofe  days,  under  a  frugal  monarch,  and 
in  peaceful  times,  though  very  inadequate  to  the  fplendid  manner  in 
which  James  wifhed  to  live,  and  to  thofe  plans  of  hoflility  againfl  the 
houfe  of  Auflria,  into  which  the  Commons  would  willingly  have  plunged 
him. 

The  fcheme  afterwards  profecuted  by  the  long  parliament,  of  raifuig  Church 
money,  by  abolifliing  the  order  of  bifhops,  and  felling  the  lands  belong- 


ing to  the  church,  was  firfl  planned  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  at  one 
period  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  his  favourite  Buckingham  *°.  But 
the  views  and  politics  of  the  court,  upon  Charles's  acceffion,  took  a  very 
oppofite  diredioru 

3'  From  the  brief  declaration  of  his  majefty's  revenue,  p.  11.  it  appear?,  that  many  of 
thefe  were  compounded  for  fmall  fums,  making  in  all  about  16,000  /.  to  which  there  is  to 
be  added  40CO/.  of  fines  for  new  buildings  in  and  about  London. 

39  An  Abftrad,  or  brief  Declaration  q^.  the  prefent  State  of  his  MajeHy's  Revenue, 
p.  5,  and  g.  *'  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  142.     Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

The 
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LctEsry.  The  firfl:  lottery  to   any  amount  ever  known  in   England,  at   leaft 

drawn  under  the  fansflion  of  public  authority,  was  in  this  reign.  The 
profit  of  it  was  principally  dedicated  to  the  expences  attending  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  onr  fettlements  in  America"',  to  retain  the  dominion  of 
which,  the  produce  of  fo  many  lotteries,  loans  and  taxes,  has  of  late 
•been  ineffedlually  expended. 

(.Coin.  The    quantity  of  lJ3ecie  coined   in  the   I'eign  of  James,  was  about 

5,432,000/.  of  which  3,066,000/.  was  in  gold,  and  only  1,765,000/.  in 
iilver  ''\  It  ftill  continued  to  be  the  pradlice  to  ifFue  fome  bafe  money 
for  the  ufe  of  Ireland. 

It  is  impoffible,  in  this  place,  not  to  regret  the  want  of  a  performance 
•which  lord  chancellor  Bacon  intended  to  compofe  upon  the  finances  of 
-England.  In  a  letter  to  king  James,  dated  2d  January  161 8,  he  fays, 
*'  God  having  done  fo  gi'eat  things  for  your  majefty,  it  refteth  that  you 
*'  do  fo  much  for  yourfelf,  as  to  go  through  (according  to  your  good 
*'  beginnings)  with  the  redlifying  and  fettling  of  your  eftate  and  means, 
*'  which  only  is  wanting  :  hoc  rchus  dcfiiit  umnn.  I  therefore,  whom 
*'  only  love  and  duty  to  your  majefty,  and  your  royal  line,  hath  made 
*'  a  financier,  do  intend  to  prefent  unto  your  majefty,  a  perfeEl  book  of 
**  your  ejiate^  like  a  perfpedive-glafs,  to  fhew  your  eftate  nearer  to 
"  your  fight,  befeeching  your  majefty  to  conceive,  that  if  I  have  not 
*'  attained  to  that  that  I  would  do  in  this  which  is  not  proper  for  me 
*'  in  my  element,  I  fhall  make  your  majefty  amends  in  fome  other 
**  thing  in  which  I  am  better  bred  *'."  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
promife  was  ever  fulfilled  ;  and  the  only  valuable  work  of  this  great 
author,  connected  with  finance,  at  this  time  known,  is  an  account  of 
the  lately  erected  office  of  Compofition  for  Alienations,  faid  to  have 
been  compofed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1598;  which,  though  not  written  upon  an  important  branch  of 
revenue,  yet  fully  proves  what  this  great  genius  was  capable  of  efFe£t- 
ing,  had  he  dedicated  his  time  and  his  abilities  to  a  full  inveftigation  of 
the  extenfive  fubjedl  he  had  propofed- 

*'    Mort,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.  *'  Folkcs  on  Coins. 

■*^  Bacon's  Works,  fol.  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  673.  Perhaps,  the  "  Brief  Declaration  of 
"  the  prefent  State  of  his  Majefty's  Revenue,"  was  drawn  up  to  aflift  this  diftinguifhed 
author  in  the  talk  he  had  undertaken. 

CHARLES 
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CHARLES      I. 

It  is  diffirult  to  judge  imparlially  of  the  important  events  which  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  this  unfortunate  monarch. 

On  the  one  hand,  when  we  contemplate  Charles's  private  cha- 
radier  and  deportment,  we  are  apt  to  confider  the  multiplied  charges 
againft  him  as  malicious  and  ill-founded,  and  can  hardly  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  an  affedionate  hufband,  an  indulgent  parent,  and  a  gene- 
rous mafter,  could  by  any  means  be  converted,  as  his  enemies  are  apt 
to  reprefe'ht  him,  into  a  rapacious  tyrant,  determined  to  pillage  the 
property,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fubjefts. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  attention  is  foleiy  fixed  upon  public  tranf- 
a£lions,  we  naturally  run  into  a  very  oppofite  extreme.  Even  Hume, 
■who  has  defended  this  prince's  condudl  with  fubtlety,  ability,  and 
perfeverance,  does  not  fcruple  to  confefs,  that  Charles  aflumed  powers 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  limited  government ;  and  that  his 
difafters  ought  to  be  afcribed,  neither  to  the  rigours  of  deftiny,  nor  to 
the  malignity  of  his  enemies,  but  to  his  own  precipitancy  and  in- 
difcretion  **. 

Thefe  topics,  however,  are  better  fulted  to  a  political,  than  to  a 
financial  hiftory  of  England  ;  nor  is  it  propofed  to  enter  into  the  va- 
rious important  queftions  agitated  at  that  time,  excepting  fo  far  as  they 
may  be  conneded  with  the  particular  objed  of  this  work. 

I.  Expences. 

Though  Charles,  at  his  acceffion,  inherited  a  crown  and  kingdom 
apparently  in  the  moft  flourifhing  fituation,  and  enriched,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  father's  peaceful,  but  inglorious  adminiftration,  yet  he  had 
many  difficulties,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  to  encounter. 

The  conqueft  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  injurious  manner  In  which   War  with 
it  was  pretended  the  court  of  Spain  had  a£ted,  whilft  Charles's  marriage     ^^'"' 
with  the  Infanta  was  negotiating,  had  occafioned,  not  only  a  rupture 
with  that  powerful  kingdom,  but  a  war  with  Ferdinand  II.  emperor  of 

**  Hift,  vol.  vi.  p.  472. 

X  Germany, 
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Germany,  one  of  the  ableft  and  moll:  powerful  monarchs  that  ever  flit- 
upon  the  Imperial  tlrrone :  and  the  king  declared'to  parliament,  that  it: 
would  require  at  leafl:  joo,ooo  /.  a  year  to  carry  on  thefe  hoftilities- 
efFedually  '\ 
War  with  Though  Charles  was  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  againft  the  emperor 
and  the  Spaniards ;  though  he  had  found  how  unwilling  his  par- 
liaments were  to  grant  him  fupplies ;  and  how  difficult,  if  not  danger- 
ous, it  was  to  raife  money  by  other  means  ;  and  though^  his  connexion 
with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  ought  to  have  rendered  him  cautious  of 
rafhly  entering  into  a  conteft  with  that  powerful  family,  unlefs  on 
grounds  of  great  weight  and  moment,  yet  hurried  on  by  the  capricious 
Buckingham,  he  ventured  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  even  be- 
fore hoftilities  againft  Spain  were  concluded.  This  enterprize  alone,, 
•was  much  beyond  the  impoveriflied  ftate  of  Charles's  finances.  An 
expenfive  expedition,  however,  was  undertaken  to  the  Ille  of  Rhe ; 
and  five  fubfidies  granted  by  parliament,  anno  1628,  were  expended 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Rochelle,  which,  by  the  artifices  of  the  Englifh 
court,  had  been  drawn  into  a  rebellion.  But  Charles  was  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  every  foreign  enterprize  he  undertook :  and  when  a  peace  was 
concluded,  inftead  of  fecuring  terms  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  to  the 
unhappy  Fluguenots  whom  he  had  pledged  himfelf  to  fupport,  he  aban- 
doned them  to  the  mercy  of  their- fovei-eign,  after  fruitlefsly,  but  it  is 
probable,  feebly  attempting  to  procure  fome  ftipulation  in  their  fa- 
vour  . 
3  War  with  The  inglorious  foreign  wars  into  which  Charles  had  entered,  were  ter- 
minated by  feparate  treaties  of  peace.  The  firil  was  concluded  with  France,. 
afino  1629  ;  the  fecond  with  Spain,  an/io  1630  ;  and  for  about  ten  years; 
afterwards  Charles  governed  his  dominions  in  peace,  and'  managed  his 
own  revenue,  together  with  the  fums  which  he  exacfted  from  his  fub-^ 
jefts,  with  fuch  a  rigid  oeconomy,  that  he  not  only  paid  off  the  debts 

*5  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  206. 

*''  "  Les  Reformes  de  France  n'y  furent  point  compris.  Une  fl  grand  infidelite  apres 
*'  des  paroles  authentiquement  donnees,  et  fouvent  reiterees,  fera  une  fletriflure  eternelle 
"  a  la  memoire  de  I'infortune  Charles  I."  Vaffor  Hiftgire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIIL 
:om.  vi.  p.  110. 
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'lieliad'Contracfted  during  the  Spanifh  and  French  wars,  hut  alio  con- 
trived to  amafo  trealure  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000/.  Perhaps 
this  circumftance  gave  him  fome  encouragement  to  engage  in  an  en- 
terprize  to  which  all  his  misfortunes  may  be  afcribed.  Impelled  by 
■deference  for  his  clergy,  and  perhaps  by  a  real  convidion  of  its  im- 
.portance,  he  refolvcd  to  eftablifh  a  iimikrity  in  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment and  ceremonies  throughout  all  his  dominions  ;  and  in  particular 
to  introduce  a  liturgy  into  .Scotland,  however  obnoxious  to  the  natives 
.of  that  country.  I'he  Scots,  ftrongly  attached  to  the  dodrines  and  dif- 
cipline  of  Calvin,  determined  to  oppofe  a  fyRem  which  they  confidercd 
as   equally  fubverlive  of  Ibund  religion,    and   contrary  to  facred  au-  ^ 

.thority.  No  obftacle,  however,  coidd  alter  the  king's  rel'olution  :  and 
though  very  moderate  conceflions  at  firil  would  have  appeafed  the  tu- 
mults in  Scotland,  yet  conceflioBs  were  never  made  until  it  was  too  late, 
.and  until  time  had  ripened  new  demands,  which  were  as  refolutely  in- 
fifted  on.  Twice  did  Charles  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  formidable  fleets 
and  armies  for  the  redudtion  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  vain  :  for  the  Scots 
•adled  with  equal  valour  and  prudence,  and  the  Englifli  in  general  re- 
iludantly  fupported  his  attempt,  juftlyconjedturing,  that  the  conquefl  of  the 
Scots  would  prove  a  prelude  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  own  liberties.  The 
expence  attending  thefe  hoftilities,  reduced  the  king  to  fuch  diftrefs, 
that  he  found  it  necefTary  again  to  have  recourfe  to  parliament;  and  con- 
ceflions  were  extorted  from  him,  which  enabled  the  commons  to  trample 
-upon  the  crown,  and  emboldened  the  army  they  had  raifed,  to  deftroy 
both  the  king  and  the  conftitution. 

To  the  credit  of  Charles  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  fpared  ^o  ex-  4-  Naval  ex- 
pence  to  render  his  navy  formidable.  At  fea,  he  had  no  rival  in 
Europe.  The  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  30,000/.  for  the  liberty 
of  fifldng  on'  the  Britifli  coafts ;  and  Africa,  for  the  firft  time,  felt  the 
maritime  force  of  this  country  :  Sallee,  the  principal  receptacle  of  the 
Turkifli  pirates,  being  defl;royed  by  an  Englifh  fquadron  *\  Even  the 
mound  which  Richelieu  erefted  acrofs  the  harbour  of  Rochclle,  w^as  a 
£onfeflion  that  it  could   never  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  France, 

*•'  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
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tvhilft  It  remained  acceflible  to  the  powerful  fleets  of  which  England 
was  then  miftrefs  *^ 

This  monarch,  with  all  his  frugality,  affedted  much  the  Hate  and 
fplendor  of  a  king.  He  kept  up  twenty-four  palaces,  all  of  them  fo 
completely  furniilied,  that  when  he  removed  from  one  to  another,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  tranfport  any  article  of  furniture  along  with  him. 
His  colle£bion  of  pidlures  was  the  moft  valuable  in  Europe,  and  he 
fpared  no  expence,  nay  he  rivalled  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  the  mailer  of  the 
Indies,  in  endeavouring  to  engrofs  the  moft  valuable  productions  of 
the  ableft  artifts  '. 

It  has  been  much  controverted,  to  whom  the  odium  ought  to  be 
afcribed  of  the  fatal  rupture  between  this  monarch  and  his  parliament. 
Both  parties  had  grounds  fufficiently  plaufible  at  the  commencement  of 
the  difpute,  to  juftify  their  proceedings.  The  king  had  to  plead  the 
arbitrary  fyftem  of  government  pradlifed  by  his  immediate  predeceflbrs  j 
■whilft  the  commons,  with  juftice,  urged  more  ancient  precedents  favour- 
able to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  indeed  the  unalienable  rights  of 
natural  freedom.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  conteft,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  both  were  equally  to  blame.  The  commons  cannot  well  be 
defended,  for  not  endeavouring,  in  the  firft  place,  to  gain  the  king,  by 
foothing  arts,  rather  than  having  recourfe  to  violence ;  and  the  pro- 
pofals  which  they  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  were  too  harfh. 
and  rigorous.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  illegal  means  which 
the  king  adopted  for  raifing  money  j  the  dangerous  and  exorbitant 
prerogatives  which  he  claimed  ;  and  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
both  he  and  his  minifters  adled,  "  rendered  an  oppofition  to  the 
"  meafures  of  the  crown  not  only  excufable,  but  laudable  in  the 
*'  people  '°." 

Let  us  next  confider  from  what  fources  his  income  was  derived'. 


*'  T  he  French  had  then  no  idea  of  rivalling  England  at  fea.  It  appears  from  Lf 
Vajfor's  Hlftoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIII.  Liv.  xxv.  that  the  fleet  of  France,  at  the 
fiege  of  Rochelle,^  amounted  only  to  about  forty  veflels,  and  the  Spanifli  fquadron. 
to  thirty-fix  more,  but  very  ill  equipped.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  when  it 
amounted  only  to  feventy  fail,  is  acknowledged  by  the  king's  minifters.  Tom.  v.part  2. 
p.  763,  764.  But  it  was  afterwards  increafed  to  about  140  fail;  and  then,  fays  Vaflbr,, 
•'  C'etolt  une  des  plus  belles  arm ees  navales,  qu'on  eut  vue  depuis  long-tems."  p.  833. 

^'  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  341.  i"  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  304. 
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It  Is  probable  that  the  crown  hmds  yielded  a  greater  revenue  in  the  i.Demcrnes; 
reign  of  Charles  I.  than  under  the  government  of  his  father.  It  is 
certain,  that  a  ftrid  enquiry  was  made  into  the  rights  by  which  Indivi- 
duals held  fuch  lands  as  originally  compofed  a  part  of  the  royal  do- 
main ;  and,  after  the  example  of  Elizabeth,  fome  money  was  raifed, 
by  compounding  with  thofe  whofe  titles  were  defedtlve.  One  of  the 
means  alfo  by  which  the  king  was  enabled  to  raife  an  army  for  the 
reduction  of  Scotland,  was  borrowing  300,000/.  on  the  fecurity  of  his 
demefnes. 

The  jealoufy  which  parliament  entertained  of  the  hcufe  of  Stuart,  ^-  Gi^ints; 
rendered  the  commons  very  fparing  of  their  grants  to  the  monarchs 
of  that  race.  Nor  were  they  fo  valuable  as  formerly.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  fubfidy  amounted  to  1 20,000  /.  ;  In  the 
fortieth,  it  fell  to  78,000/.,  and  Its  produce  anno  1640,  had  fallen 
to  50,000  /.  "  Subfidies  were  a  tax  upon  income  ;  and  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  rapidly  Increafing,  no  reafon  can  be  &(- 
figned  for  the  decreafe  of  the  produce  of  this  tax,  but  the  fraudulent 
pradlices  of  the  affeflbrs,  who  wifhed  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  moderate  afl'efTments,  or  who  countenanced  every  means  of 
evafion,  to  diminifli  the  value  of  the  grant,  when  the  government  hap- 
pened to  be  unpopular  '\ 

The  grants  which  Charles  received  may  very  eahly  be  enumerated. 
His  firft  parliament  granted  him  two  fubfidies  from  his  Proteftant,  and 
four  from  his  Roman-catholic  fubjedls,  which  together  are  fuppofed  to 
have  yielded  about  112,000/.;  and  the  Commons  were  at  that  time 
fo  very  parfimonious,  that  they  rejeded  a  motion  for  adding  two- 
fifteenths  to  their  former  inconfiderable  donation  ".  The  next  parlia- 
ment that  was  aflembled,  voted  four  fubfidies,  and  three-fifteenths ;  but 

5'  In  the  famous  Remonfirance,  15th  Dec.  1640,  it  is  faid  that  fix  fubfidies,  and  a 
poll -bill,  equal  to  fix  more,  would  yield  600,000/.  It  is  certain  that  parliament  would 
not  diminilTi  their  value,  and  confequently  a  fubfidy  cannot  be  accounted  worth  more 
than  50,000  /. 

5*  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  i^  Rufli.  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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it  was  haftily  diffblved  before  the  vote  pafled  into  a  law.  His  third 
parliament  granted  five  fubfidigs,  in  confideration  of  which,  the  famous 
petition  of  right  received  the  roj^al  aflent.  This  grant  did  not  exceed 
250,000/.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  mark  of  the  liberality  of 
parliament  was  received,  deferves  to  be  commemorated.  When  fecre- 
■tary  Cook  informed  the  king  of  the  fum  that  was  voted,  his  majefty  was 
anxious  to  know  by  what  majority  it  had  been  carried.  "  By  One,',' 
the  lecrctary  replied  ;  and  when  the  king  feemed  to  be  diftui'bed  with 
the  information,  he  added,  "  Your  majefty  has  no  caufe  to  be  alarmed, 
*'  for  the  Houfe  was  fo  unanimous  in  making  the  grant,  that  it  feemed 
^'  to  have  but  One  voice."  It  is  laid,  that  tears  of  affedion  ftarted  ia 
his  eyes,  when  he  was  told  of  this  concelTion  '*. 

Thefe,  auiounting  to  feven  fubfidies,  and  producing  only  about 
372,000/.  were  the  only  grants  which  Charles  received  from  his  Com- 
mons., prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  by  whom  fix 
fubfidies  and  a  poll-tax  were  voted  before  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  But  the  produce  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  Englifli  and 
Scotch  armies,  and  the  money  was  given  to  commiflioners,  appointed 
by  parliament,  and  not  to  the  treafury.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  the  king  demanded  twelve  fubfidies,  about  600,000  /.  in  lieu  of 
his  claim  to  Ihip-money  ;  and  he  offered,  in  confideration  of  that  fum, 
to  confent  to  its  being  aboliflied,  in  any  manner  that  was  thought 
liioft  effedtual.  This  propofal  was,  with  the  greateft  propriety,  rc- 
je£led  ;  as  any  bargain  to  procure  the  remlfTLon  of  that  odious  duty, 
w.oiild  have  been  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  that  it  had  been  legally 
levied.  It  was  propofed  to  raife  the  lum  in  the  fpace  of  three  years^ 
^nd  confequently  at  the  rate  of  only  200,000/.  a  year.  It  will  appear, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  what  confiderable  fums  were  foon  after- 
wards .collefted  in  Englond  ;  and  yet  to  prove  how  ignorant  men  ge- 
nerally are  to  what  extent  taxes  may  be  carried,  it  was  aflerted  in 
v^nno  1640.  parliament,  by  perfons  who  were  fuppofed  to  underftand  well  the  ftate 
of  the  nation,  that  twelve  fubfidies  in  three  years  was  a  greater  fum 
than  could  be  raifed  in  all  England  '\ 

■3,  Clerical  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  fortunate  confequences  which 

refulted  from  the  diflipation  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  were  clearly 

■"'  Huiiic,  vol.  vi,  p,  24.5.  -  -^  Clareiid.  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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difcovered.  Had  that  valuable  property  remained  within  the  grafp 
of  the  crown,  the  king  might  ealily  have  defrayed  all  the  expences 
which  he  could  poflibly  have  incurred,  without  requiring  the  affift- 
ance  of  parliament;  and  all  controul  on  the  regal  authority  muft  have 
been  for  ever  at  an  end.  Notwithftanding  the  great  diminution  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  the  affiflance  which  Charles  drew  from  the 
clergy  was  conliderable.  Befides  voluntary  contributions,  he  received,, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  eight  fubfidies,  which  at  20,coo  A- 
each,  amounted  to  160,000/.;  and  it  Ihould  reem,'that  another  fub- 
fidy  was  granted,  anno  1640  ;  for  the  long  parliament  loudly  com- 
plain of  a  tax  having  been  impofed  by  the  Convocation,  after  the  former 
parliament  had  been  diflblved  '". 

It  has  already  been  ftated,  that  Elizabeth  had  reaped  feme  iiccuniar)"  4-  CotnpoT;- 
benefit,  by  difpenfmg  with  the  penal  laws,  ena(f^ed  againll  thofe  who  man  catho- 
adhered  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  This  expedient  Charles  had. 
recourfe  to ;  but  inftead  of  iccret  compofitlons,  a  commiflion  was 
openly  granted,  and  the '|Js>pifli' religion  became  an  avowed  and  regular- 
fource,  of  revenue^';  A  ftcp  highly  impolitic  at  a  time  when  his  fub- 
jeds  in  general  were  fo  flrongly  iniprclled  with  the  moft  iuA'cterate 
prejudices  againft  the  profeflbrs  of  that  religion. 

Tames  I.  had   conceived   a  ridiculous  idea,  that  a  king  of  England'  'J-  Qi'<^fr,'3 

,  ,  portion. 

would  be  degraded  if  he  fliould  efiJOufe  any  princefs  not  of  royal  ex- 
tradlion,  and  indeed  that  the  daugliters  of  France  or  Spain  were  the 
only  females  to  whom  his  fon  ought  to  be  married.  In  confequence  of 
this  notion,  he  had  entered  into  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  which-  was  broken,  off  through  Buckingham's  caprice  and  in- 
difcretion,  much  to  the  king's  regret,  who  was  to  have  received  :v 
dowry  with  the  infanta,  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  equal  to 
6o9,oao  /.  fterling.  Upon  the  failure  of  that  plan,  James  made  pro- 
pofals  to  the  court  of  France,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  famous  Henry  the  Great- 
Her  portion  was  greatly  inferior,  being  only  400,000  crowns  ;  neither 
was  it  paid  until  fomc  years  after  the  marriage  was  concluded  ;  but  it 
came  at  laft  very  opportunely  for  Charles,  in  the  midft  of  his  greateft 
pecuniary  difti-effes  '^ 

\'  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  544.  i^  Rufh,.  vol.  i.  p,  413..  'S  Stevens,  p.  276. 
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6.  FiOiing  t^lie  queftlon  how  far  the  fea  can  be  made  the  property  of  ,any  par- 

ticular  nation,  has  been  much  controverted  ;  and  two  learned  authors 
(Selden  and  Grotius)  were  employed  by  the  refpedive  governments 
under  which  they  lived,  the  firft  to  fupport,  and  the  fecond  to  oppofe 
this  fpecies  of  dominion.  But  Charles  knew  that  fuperior  ftrength  at 
fea  was  the  only  argument  by  which  fuch  pretenfions  could  be  fup- 
ported  ;  and  having,  by  means  of  the  illegal  impofition  of  fhip-money, 
equipped  a  formidable  fleet,  he  ordered  the  admiral,  Algernon,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  fail  to  the  northern  coafts  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
drive  away  all  vefTels  fifliing  in  their  neighbourhood  without  licence. 
The  Dutch,  againft  whom  this  equipment  was  particularly  aimed,  were 
glad  to  pay  30,000  /.  for  the  liberty  of  lifliing  that  year  ;  and  the  king 
would  have  perfevered  in  exading  an  annual  tribute  for  permitting 
them  to  fiih  on  the  Britifh  coafts,  had  not  his  attention  been  taken  up 
by  more  important  objeds. 

7.  Cutloms.         One  would  imagine  it  was  impofllble  for  the  warmeft  friend  of  the 

unfortunate  houfe  of  Stuart  to  juftify  the  fbjps  which  Charles  purfued, 
in  refped  to  exading  the  revenue  of  the  ciiftoms  for  fo  many  years 
without  legal  authority,  and  in  a  manner  fo  harfh  and  opprefTive.  He 
Anno  1629.  himfelf  declared  to  parliament,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  levy  the  duties 
of  tunnage  and  poundage  as  belonging  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  but  out 
of  the  full  perfuafion  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  grant  them  by 
bill ".  And  it  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  thefe  taxes,  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  which  have  been  traced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  Cuftoms,  inftead  of  having  originally  been  a  permanent  branch 
of  the  royal  income,  arofe  from  a  voluntary  confent  of  the  people  by 
their  reprefentatives  in  parliament. 

Though  the  law  was  clear,  the  pradice  was  very  Irregular.  Ever 
fmce  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Tudor,  the  duties  of  tunnage  and 
poundage  had  been  levied  without  intermifhon ;  and  though  granted 
only  for  the  life  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  yet  his  fucceffor  continued  to 
exad  them,  trufting  to  the  future  fandion  of  parliament.  Charles,  at 
his  acceffion,  had  continued  a  pradice,  on  which  fo  confiderable  a 
branch  of  his  revenune  depended  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  re- 
ceived a  grant  for  life,  as  had  been  given  to  his  predeceffors,  had  not 

"  Pari.  Hlft.  vol.  viii.  p.  256. 

the 
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the  Commons  required  it  as  a  preliminary,  that  he  fhoult],  for  once, 
entirely  defift  from  levying  thefe  duties.  He  haftily  diflblved  the  par- 
liament rather  than  agree  to  their  propofal.  This  important  controverfy 
was  at  laft  determined  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  crown.  The  An  1640, 
exaclion  of  the  duties,  was  not  totally  abftained  from,  but  they  were 
granted  only  for  two  months  ;  and  the  grant  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  for  very  fliort  periods.  Care  alfo  was  taken,  to  affert,  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms  that  could  be  conceived,  the  exclufive  right  of  parliament  to 
beftow  the  grant ;  and  in  the  preamble  to  the  bills  that  were  palled,  all 
pretenfions  that  the  crown  could  make,  to  levy  the  duties  by  its  own 
authority,  were  for  ever  annulled  ''^ 

It  is  faid,  that  the  cuftoms,  previoufly  to  the  civil  wars,  had  been  raifed 
to  500,000  /.  a  year  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  of  commerce,  and  the 
additional  impofitions  which  had  been  laid  on  by  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and 
James  °' :    an  account  (that  feems,  however,  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

But  Charles,  not  fatisfied  with  exadting  impofitions,  which,  though  8.  Ship- 
in  fomc  degree  fandlioned  by  cuftom,  yet  were  unqueftionably  illegal,  "°'"'^y' 
was  imprudent  enough  to  attempt  to  levy  a  new  tax,  to  which  the 
nation  had  not  been  accuftomed  ;  and  the  illegality  of  which  was,  con- 
fequently,  the  more  apparent.  It  is  faid,  that  a  fpecies  of  fliip-money 
was  impofed  by  Elizabeth  ^?/7;o  1588:  but,  befides,  that  one  precedent, 
particularly  in  fo  arbitrary  a  reign,  is  not  a  fufficient  juftification ;  it  is 
farther  to  be  remarked,  that  Elizabeth  exadled  (hips,  and  not  money ; 
that  every  exertion  was  neceffary  to  oppofe  fo  deftrudive  an  invafion  as 
that  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  danger  and 
urgency  of  the  cafe,  fo  moderate  were  her  demands,  that  many  of  the 
ports,  London  in  particular,  of  their  own  accord,  fent  double  the  number 
of  fhips  that  were  required. 

This  monarch's  firft  attempt  to  levy  fhip-money,  was  anfio  1626  ;  and    FirftexaaJon 
the   precedent    afforded   in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  pretty  flridly   "'^  Ship- 
adhered  to;  for  the  maritime  towns  only  were  required  to  furnifli  Ihips, 
and  the  adjacent  towns  were  ordered  to  aflift  in  the  equipment.  Twenty 
,  Ihips  were  the  proportion  of  London,  and  the  other  towns  were  rated 
accordingly  *\ 

''■''  16  Car.  I.  cap,  8.  '^'   Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  340.  '■'^  Ibid,  vol.  vi.  p,  224. 
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Second  ex-  gut  this  cklm  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent.     It  is 

An.  1635,  aflerted,  that  the  fituation  of  Europe  in  general,  and  the  rapid  increafe 
of  the  Dutch  repubUc,  in  commerce,  and  in  maritime  ftrength,  and  the 
fuccefsful  piracies  of  the  Barbary  corfairs,  who  infefted  the  very  coafts 
of  the  kingdom,  had  rendered  it  neceflary  for  Charles  to  equip  a  fleet 
fufficient  to  fupport  the  naval  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  commercial 
interefts  of  his  kingdom.  The  only  obftacle  was  the  low  ftate  of  his 
exchequer. 

In  this  emergency,  he  applied  to  Noy,  then  his  attorney-general^  a 
very  able  lawyer;  whofe  advice  was,  to  extend  the  impofition  of  fhip- 
money  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  crown  being  entitled,  he  affirmed, 
to  levy  a  naval  aid  for  the  public  defence  in  time  of  neceflTity  *\  But 
Charles,  not  fatisfied  with  this  authority,  or  willing  to  have  it  flrengthened 
by  every  means  in  his  power,^  and  anxious  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  all 
oppofition  to  fo  favourite  a  meafure,  required  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges  on  the  cafe,  w^ho  unanimoufly  declared,  "  That  when  the  good 
"  and  fafety  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  concerned,  the  king  might  com- 
"  mand  all  his  fubjefts,  at  their  own  charge,  to  provide  and  furnifh 
*'  fuch  number  of  fhips,  with  men,  viclual,  and  munition,  for  fu<:h 
"  time  as  he  thought  fit,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he 
"  was  the  fole  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and  how  the  fame  is  to  be 
"  prevented  '*."  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  opinion,  though  gene- 
rally accounted  decifive  in  favour  of  the  crown,  yet  is  very  cautioufly 
worded.  It  is  not  ftated,  that  the  king  could  legally  levy  money  by  his 
own  authority :  nothing  could  be  raifed  but  fhips,  men,  vidluals,  and 
ammvmition  in  kind,  nor  is  any  power  ofconverfion  infmuated. 
Hambdcn's  ^^^  oppofition  to  this  public  declaration  of  the  very  judges  before 
trial.  whom  his  caufe  muft  be  tried,  and  undifmayed  by  the  power  of  the 

crown,,  which  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  uncontroulable,  and  which,  he 
knew,  would  be  ftretched  to  the  utmoft,  to  wreck  its  vengeance  on  any 
one  who  firft  ventured  to  refift  its  authority,  John  Hambden,  an 
Englifhman,  equal  in  zeal,    courage,  and  integrity,  to   the   raofl  re- 

'■^  Noy  is  faid  to  have  examined,  at  this  time,  all  the  precedents  of  levying  money  by- 
regal  authority;  and  hence,  it  is  probable,  arofe  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  the  author 
of  Cotton's  Treatife  on  the  Rights  and  Revenues  of  the  Crown.  He  died  foon  after 
that  fliip-money  began  to  be  levied.  ^+  Stevens,  p.  277. 

\  '      novvncd 
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■nowned  patriots  of  antiquity,  refufed  to  pay  the  inconfiderable  liim  of 
twenty  fliillings  at  which  he  was  afl'efled,  and  refokitely  determined  to 
hazard  any  confequences,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  impofition.  A  fuit 
was  inftituted  by  the  crown  to  compel  the  payment,  and  the  caufe  was 
folemnly  argued  for  twelve  days  before  all  the  judges  of  England. 
Notwithftanding  the  convincing  arguments  urged  in  his  defence ''',  only 
four  of  the  judges  gave  an  opinion  in  his  favour,  whilft  eight  fupported 
the  legality  of  the  tax.  This  vidtory,  however,  was  fo  generally  odious 
and  unpopular,  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  It  roufed  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  at  large,  and  occafioned  that  firm  and  fteady  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  meafures  of  the  court,  which  it  afterwards  encountered. 

Charles  had  propofed  to  the  fourth  parliament  he  had  aflembled,  in  Abolition  cf 
confideration  of  twelve  fubfidies,  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  fliip- 
money,  in  any  manner  it  fliould  think  proper.  But  the  Commons 
wifely  refufed  to  give  the  flightefl  countenance  to  fo  illegal  an  impofi- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  firft  fteps  which  the  Long  Parliament  took,  was,  to 
vote  that  fhip-money  was  arbitrary  and  illegal.  The  fentence  againft 
Hambden,  alfo,  was  declared  contrary  to  law.  The  judges  who  had  given 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  ihip-money  were  impeached,  the  officers  em- 
ployed in  colledtlng  the  duty  were  declared  highly  culpable,  and  a  law 
was  pafTed,  by  which  this  obnoxious  impofl  was  for  ever  abo- 
liflied  '\ 

Ship-money  was  raifed,  during  the  fpace  of  four  years.     It  was  com-   Its  prsduce. 
puted  to  yield  about  200,000/.  a  year:  confequently,  it  mud  have  pro- 
duced, altogether,  the  fum  of  800,000/. 

An  attempt  was  made,' during  this  monarch's    reign,  not  only  to   9- Levying 
maintain  a  fleet,  but  alfo  to  levy,  and  to  fupport  an  army,  without  the 
fan(flion  of  parliament.      Every  county  in  England  was  ordered  to  raife 
a  certain  number  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  furnlfh  a  certain  number  of 
carriages,  at  their  own  charges,  for  profecuting  the  war  againft   the 

'5  Nothing  can  be  drawn  up  with  more  ability,  than  the  general  view  which  Hume 
has  given  of  the  arguments  againft  (hip-money,  vol.  vi.  p.  314.  See  alfo  Macaulay, 
Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 


foldiers. 


'*  16  Car,  I.  cap.  14, 
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lo.  Mono- 
polies. 


LI.  Loans. 


Scots  ^'.  Thefe  military  operations  were  carried  on,  through  the  medium 
of  the  lords  lieutenants,  in  the  different  counties,  and  their  conduit  was 
juftitied  by  fome  ancient  precedents,  in  times  of  danger  and  invafion; 
but  no  exprefs  ftatute  could  be  produced  in  funportof  the  meafure.  It  was, 
therefore,  voted  illegal  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  fuch  as  had  exercifed 
any  powers  of  that  nature,  were  declared  guilty  of  delinquency. 

Charles,  not  contented  with  the  exercife  of  lucrative  prerogatives,  on 
very  {lender  legal  pretences,  had  alfo,  railily,  endeavoured  to  raife  money 
in  oppofition  to  the  exprefs  words,  or  at  leaft,  in  evident  contrariety 
to  the  fpirit  of  a  recent  ftatute.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a 
law  was  paffed  aimo  1624,  by  which  all  monopolies  were  prohibited: 
but  an  exception  had  been  admitted  in  favour  of  new  inventions;  under 
which  flight  pretence,  the  former  grievance  was  renewed,  and  the 
kingdom  again  filled  with  exclufive  patents,  to  the  ruin  of  induftry  and 
commerce.  Not  only  fait,  foap,  leather,  and  other  ufeful  aiticles  were 
put  under  harfli  reftriitions ;  but  grants  were  made  out  for  gauging  red- 
herrings,  for  marking  butter  cafks,  and  for  gathering  rags  '^  The 
king,  afraid  of  the  confequences,  or  afhamed  of  having  adopted  fuch 
ridiculous  expedients  for  raifing  money,  abolifned  about  thirty  of  thefe 
deftrudive  patents,  when  he  undertook  the  firfi:  expedition  againft 
Scotland.  But  the  people  were  not  fatisfied  with  a  partial  diminution  ; 
and  the  long  parliament  had  no  fooner  affem.bled,  than  it  annulled  all 
the  remaining  monopolies  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  how  much  they  detefted 
fo  illegal  a  meafure,  expelled  at  once  fuch  of  its  members  as  were  at 
all  concerned  in  them ''.  It  is  faid,  that  Charles  had  raifed,  by  thefe 
patents,  about  200,000  /.  of  which  (according  to  Clarendon)  fcarcely 
T500  /.  came  into  the  king's  coffers. 

It  is  natural  to  conjecture,  that  a  prince,  reduced  to  fuch  neceflities 
as  Charles  experienced,  would  purfue  the  ancient  pradice  of  exacting 
compulfive  loans  from  his  fubjedts  ;  and,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  fecond 
year    of  his   reign,    letters,    under  the  privy   feal,  vrere   fent    to   the 

''"  Hume>  vol.  vi.  p.  372.  In  Stevens,  p.  279,  may  be  feen  lifts  of  the  troops,  Isc. 
which  each  county  was  ordered  to  furnifh.  This  author  is  much  puzzled  by  the  different 
lifts  of  horfes,  not  adverting,  that  one  lift  is,  of  horfes  to  mount  the  cavalry,  the  other,, 
of  horfes  to  draw  the  carriages  with  ammunition,  ia'c. 

*^    Stevens,  p.  283,  284.  "  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p   374. 
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wealthieft  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  demanding  the  loan  of  certain  fum's, 
in  proportion  to  their  iuppofed  ability ;  and  promifing  to  repay  the 
money  that  was  borrowed,  in  the  fpace  of  eighteen  months  '".  About 
•200,000/.  was  raifed  by  this  unpopular  expedient.  Aiuio  1626,  the 
loan  of  100,000/.  was  demanded  from  the  city  of  London,  which  it 
had  the  fpirit  to  refufe.  Nor  did  the  old  plan  of  a  benevolence,  at- 
tempted at  the  fame  time,  prove  more  fuccefsful.  But  the  boldeft 
meafure  of  that  nature,  was  the  exacting  of  a  general  loan.  Four  fub- 
fidies,  and  three  fifteenths,  had  been  voted  by  Charles's  fecond  parlia- 
ment. A  fudden  dlflblution,  however,  prevented  the  grant  from  paffing 
into  a  law  ;  and  the  king,  inftead  of  calling  a  new  parliament,  refolved 
to  demand  thofe  very  fubfidies  from  the  people  under  the  name  of  a 
loan.  The  moft  violent  and  arbitrary  meafures  were  made  ufe  of  to 
compel  the  payment.  Such  as  refufed  were  imprifoned  ;  were  leaded 
with  a  number  of  foldiers  illegally  quartered  upon  them  ;  and  by 
various  other  opprcffions,  were  made  fenfible  of  the  king's  anger  and 
refentment  ". 

The  partiality  of  that  able  hiftorian  Hume,  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  '.2.  E..tor- 
Stuart,  is  not  a  little  confpicuous,  in  his  calling  the  moft  illegal  extor- 
tions, by  the  fofter  name  of  irregular  levies  of  money ''.  But  how- 
ever adls  of  tyranny  may  be  palliated  by  ingenious  men,  yet  they  will 
ftill  appear  to  the  impartial  and  the  unprejudiced,  in  their  real  colours. 
Charles  had  ventured  to  threaten  the  Commons,  if  he  was  not 
furniihed  with  fuppHes  in  a  legal  manner,  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to 
try  new  councils^^\  or,  in  other  words,  would  raife  money  without  their 
authority  ;  and  a  commiffion  was  Iflued  accordingly,  appointing  thirty- 
three  commlirioncrs  to  meet,  and  concert  among  themfelves,  the  method«i- 
of  levying  money  by  taxes,  or  by  other  means,  "  where"  (in  the  words, 
of  the  comniiflion)  "  form  muft  be  ulfpenfed  with,  rather  than  the 
"  fubftance  loft."  The  intention  evidently  was,  to  contrive  the  means 
of  railing  money  by  prerogative  alone  '*.     In  confequence  of  a  fpirited- 

"  Stevens,  p.  274.. 

"'  Many  of  the  lower  people  were  compelled  to  enlifi:  as  foldiers,  or  feamen ;  and 
Glanville,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  forced  to  accept  of  an  office  in  the  navy,  for  having 
refufed  to  contribute.     Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  230. 

'^  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  295,.  ?»  Ibid.  p.  241.  248.  '■^Ibid.  p.  218  and  257. 
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application  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  this  commlfTion  was  an- 
Jiullcd  :  but  it  clearly  proves  in  what  manner  the  king  would  have 
reigned,  had  his  power  been  equal  to  hk  inclination. 

Though  this  commiflion  was  cancelled,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  Charles 
from  purfuing  many  arbitrary  nieafures,  in  order  to  extort  money  from 
his  fubje£ls.  Large  fees  were  annexed  to  new  invented  offices.  Every 
county  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  mufter-mafter,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  for  exercifing  the  militia.  The  vintners  were  driven,  by  the 
terrors  of  fines  and  profecutions,  to  fubmlt  to  an  illegal  impofition  upon 
all  the  wine  they  retailed.  An  ancient  duty  for  furnilhing  the  foldiery 
with  coat  and  conduft-money,  which  had  long  been  abolifhed,  was  re- 
vived. It  was  intended  to  coin  bafe  money,  and  to  circulate  it  by  pro- 
clamation. Heavy  fines  were  impofed  in  the  ftar-chamber,  and  high  com- 
mlffion  courts.  Sir  David  Fowles  was  fined  5000/.  fordiflhading  a  friend 
from  compounding  with  the  commiffioners  of  knighthood.  Thirty 
thouiand  pounds  were  exadled  from  thofe  who  had  trefpafled  upon  an 
obfolete  law  againft  converting  arable  lands  into  pafture.  Encroach- 
ments on  the  king's  forefts  were  punlfhed  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Pro- 
clamations were  iflued,  commanding  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  retire 
to  their  country  feats,  and  not  to  fpend  their  time  idly  in  London. 
If  convided  of  trangreffing  this  arbitrary  regulation,  they  were  feverely 
mulcted  by  the  ftar-chamber.  It  was  contended,  that  proclamations 
had  equal  authority  with  laws  ;  and  fuch  as  ventured  to  difobey  them, 
were  heavily  fined,  and  in  fome  inftances,  condemned  to  the  pillory  ". 
In  fhort,  more  tyrannical  fteps  could  hardly  be  taken  by  the  greateft 
defpot  oh  earth. 

Of  all  the  unpopular  expedients  adopted  by  Charles,  to  raife  money 
without  the  confent  of  parliament,  the  only  one  that  had  any  pre- 
tenfions  to  legality,  was  that  by  vi^hich,  in  imitation  of  precedents, 
taken  notice  of  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  perfons  pofleffed  of  a 
certain  income,  in  land,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. By  a  law^  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  a  knight's  fee  was 
fixed  at  twenty  pounds  a  year.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  it  was 
raifed  to  forty  pounds.     The  law,  though  not  repealed,  had  not  been 

"^  Hume,  vol.  vi.  296.     Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

enforced 
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enforced  for  many  years,  and  was  almoft  forgotten  ^*.  But  Charles 
was  refolved  to  revive  any  a£l  from  which  profit  might  be  derived ;  and 
rt  is  faid,  that  by  compounding  with  fome,  and  fining  others  who  re- 
fufed  to  appear  in  obedience  to  the  king's  mandate,  about  ioo,coo/. 
was  exaded  ".  It  was  thought,  however,  not  a  little  oppreffive,  that 
the  great  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money  fhould  not  be  confidered,  and 
that  thofe  poffeffed  of  fo  fmall  an  income  as  forty  pounds  a  year,  fhould 
be  obliged  to  accept  of  an  honour  they  were  unable  to  fupport.  The 
letter  of  the  law  might  be  againfl  them,  but  its  fpirit  was  evidently  in 
their  favour. 

There  is  alfo  the  flrongefl  reafon  to  believe,  that  Charles  was  de-  Syftem  of 
termined  to  take  any  ftep,  that  ambition  or  tyranny  could  didate,  5^o||f^^_  " 
rather  than  fubmit  to  the  legal  trammels  of  a  limited  government.  It 
is  known,  that  a  commiflion  was  granted,  and  even  money  remitted  to 
Germany,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  thoufaad  horfe,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  into  England.  It  is  urged,  in  extenuation,  that  the  number  was 
too  fmall  for  eftablifhing  a  defpotic  government  in  this  country.  But 
though  the  force  was  apparently  trifling,  yet  the  king  might  eafily  have 
added  a  formidable  body  of  foot  to  thefe  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  thus 
have  been  enabled  to  levy  thofe  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which,  it  is 
faid,  he  intended  to  impofe  by  his  own  authority '\  This  dangerous 
meafure  was  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  parliament. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  difputed,  that  Charles  might  have  got  over  all  his  Amount  of 
difficulties,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war  he  rafhly  entered  into  with 
his  fubjeds  ia  Scotland.  It  appears,  that  his  revenue,  from  1637,  to 
1 641  inclufive,  amounted,  commimihiis  atui'is^  to  895,819/.  5  x.  of 
which,  however,  210,493/.  17J.  4^.  arofe  from  fhip- money,  and  j 
other  illegal  exadions  ".  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  ordinary  expences  of  the  crown,  though  it  could  not  defray  the 
charges  of  war,  and  other  burthenfome  contingencies. 

When  the  fatal  contefl:,  between  the  king  and  his  parliament,  was  at  Supplies 
laft  brought  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword,  he  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  liament. . 
in  providing  refources  for  the  maintenance  of  his  forces.     The  capital, 

''■'  Naunton's-Fragmenta  Regalia,  p.  4.  ''   Stevens,  p.  275. 

'•*  Rufli.  vol.  i.  p.  6i2j  '^   Comm.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  150. 

and: 
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and  the  wealthieft  part  of  the  kingdom,'  fupported  the  parliament ;  and 
the  only  money  that  he  could  raife,  was  by  pawning  the  jewels  of  the 
crown  ;  by  melting  down  the  plate  of  the  two  univerfities,  which  they 
generoully  fent  him ;  and  afterwards,  by  imitating  the  example  of  his 
opponents  in  levying  afleflTments,  and  even  excifes,  in  thofe  diftridls 
where  his  authority  was  acknowledged.  But  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  thofe  v^dio  adhered  to  the  crown  were  his  principal  refource. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  marquis  of  Worcefter  alone,  fupplied  the  king  with 
100,000/.;  and  the  exertions  of  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  who  de- 
voted his  whole  fortune  to  the  fupport  of  the  royal  caufe,  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  '^ 

Tax  on  cards.  Among  the  other  taxes  contrived  by  this  monarch,  one  deferves  to 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  fmgularity,  namely,  a  tax  upon  cards. 
Every  pack  was  ordered  to  be  fealed^  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpcfe,  previouily  to  its  being  fold.  The  tax  was  far  from  being  high, 
nor  was  it  in  itfelf  exceptionable  ;  but  it  met  with  fome  oppofition  on 
account  of  its  illegality  *'. 

Coin.  The  additional  quantity  of  fpecle  coined  during  the  reign  of  Charles, 

when  compared  to  that  of  his  immediate  predeceflbrs,  is  a  ftrong  proof 
how  rapidly  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  England  were  increafmg.  It 
is  computed  by  Folkes,  that  during  his  reign,  12,096,220/.  flerling  was 
coined  in  gold  and  fdver ;  a  greater  fum  than  during  the  two  reigns  of 
.  James  and  of  Elizabeth.  But  authors  have,  in  general,  omitted  to  remark, 
that  Spain  fent  coniiderable  quantities  of  bullion  to  be  coined  in  our 
mint,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  Flanders ;  and  the  property  of 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  natives  of  this  country.  They  had  only 
the  profit  of  the  coinage,  and  the  benefit  of  the  tranfportation  '\ 

Petition  of  This  reign  is  diflinguiflied  by  the  famous  petition  of  rights  having 

pafled  into  a  law ;  the  objedt  of  which  was  to  procure  a  full  confirma- 
tion of  the  moft  important  ppivileges  of  the  nation.  Among  the  other 
articles  which  it  contained,  fome  of  which  are  of  fuch  moment,  as  to 
have  produced  almoft  a  total  revolution  in  the  nature  of  our  government ; 
there  is  one  claufe  by  which  it  is  particularly  declared,  "  that  no  gift, 

^'   Stevens,  p.  288.  ^'  Rufti,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

'-Walker's  Hlft.  Independ.  part  li,  p.  193. 

"  loan, 
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"  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch  like  charge,  fhall  be  exadted  without 
"  common  confent,  by  a£l  of  parliament "'."  Since  this  valuable 
ftatute  was  enaited,  thefe  ancient  modes  of  extoi'tion  have  never  been 
revived. 

The  fatal  cataftrophe  of  this  monarch's  reign,  is  too  well  known  to  Refleaion. 
require  being  mentioned.  In  juftice,  however,  to  Charles,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  was  natural  for  a  prince,  like  him,  educated  with 
high  notions  of  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  fupported  by 
the  example  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  ignorant  that  a  monarchy  could 
exift  under  fuch  limitations  as  parliament  wiflied  to  eftablidi,  Ihould 
gradually  be  led  into  that  train  of  condu«fl  which  he  unfortunately  pur- 
fued.  Indeed,  when  once  fufpicions  and  jealoufies  arlfe,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  fay,  to  what  lengths  the  moft  refpe£table  characters  may  be 
hurried,  aniidft  the  heat  of  party,  and  the  ardour  of  inteftine  violence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  neceflary  to  obferve,  in  behalf  of  thofe 
illuftrious  patriots,  who  firft  refifled  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  crown, 
that  whilfl  a  Pym,  a  Hambden,  and  an  Effex,  condudled  the  oppofi- 
tion  in  parliament,  though  they  demanded  rather  harfli  conceflions,  yet 
that  they  ilill  had  the  eftablifliment  of  a  limited  monarchy  in  view. 
The  fide  to  which  they  leaned,  that  of  liberty,  was  founded  on  the  moft 
noble,  and  the  moft  generous  principles.  They  knew  well,  that  ad- 
vantage muft  be  taken  of  the  exifting  circumftanccs  in  their  favour ;  that 
fuch  another  opportunity  might  never  again  recur ;  and  that  the  crown, 
flood  a  better  chance  of  adding  to  its  prerogative,  than  the  people  to 
their  privileges.  As  to  the  violences  of  an  after  period,  the  trial  of  the 
king,  his  condemnation  and  death,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  military 
defpotifm  under  Cromwell,  they  took  place  when  thefe  patriots  were 
no  more ;  when  civil  government  was  at  an  end,  and  when  England 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  defperate  foldiery, 
headed  by  a  daring,  artful,  and  profligate  ufurper. 

The  Commonwealth. 

Under  this  general  name,  it  is  propofed  to  comprehend  the  various 
republican  and  military  fyftems  of  government,  which  took  place  from 

8'  17  Car.  I.  cap.  41, 
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the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  to  the  reRoration :  An  aera,  during 
which  the  pubUc  expences  were  very  great,  and  indilputably  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  any  former  period  in  our  hiftory.  Even  before  the  war 
broke  out,  parUament  found  it  neceii'ary  to  provide  a  confiderable  fupply 
for  difbanding  the  troops  which  the  king  had  raifed  for  the  redudion 
of  Scotland  ;  and  to  vote  850  /.  a  day,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Scotch 
army,  to  prevent  its  plundering  the  northern  counties  of  England,  of 
which  it  was  then  in  pofTeffion.  Three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  alfo 
were  granted  to  the  Scots,  as  a  reward  for  their  brotherly  affiftance  '*. 
But  thefe  were  inconfiderable  fums,  when  compared  to  the  heavy 
charges  which  were  afterwards  incurred. 

Expences. 

It  is  a  faying  attributed  to  Milton,  that,  as  a  republic  was  the  lead 
cxpenfive,  it  was  confequently  the  beft  of  governments  ;  nay,  that  the 
trappings  of  monarchy  would  defray  all  the  charges  of  an  ordinary  com- 
monv/ealth.  The  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  England  does  by  no  means 
juftify  this  obfervation. 

It  is  not  propofed,  however,  minutely  to  inveftigate  the  expences  in- 
curred during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  :  for,  it  is  impoffible  now 
to  make  up  an  accurate  ftatement  of  them,  in  confequence  of  the  great 
fludluation  and  inftability  of  government,  and  of  the  frauds  pradtifed 
by  thofe  to  whom  the  cuftody  of  the  public  money  was  committed.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  in  general,  that  the  tedious  and  bloody 
conteft  which  parliament  carried  on  againft  the  crown,  was  attended 
with  charges,  perpetually  increafmg,  in  proportion  as  the  armies  became 
more  numerous,  and  hoftilities  were  more  extended:  That  confide- 
rable expences  were  incurred  by  the  republic,  before  the  redudion  of 
Ireland  was  accompliflied,  and  before  Scotland  (where,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king),  could  be  finally  fubdued : 
That  fuccefsful  wars  were  carried  on  againft  the  Dutch,  who  were 
obliged  to  crouch  under  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  new 
republic  j  and  againft  the  enfeebled  monarchy  of  Spain,  from  whom 

5*  Macaulay,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
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two  important  pofleflions,  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  were  conquered  dur- 
ing the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell  :  And  that,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a 
formidable  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army,  were  maintained,  to  fupport 
th£  authority  of  the  new  government  at  home,  and  to  render  it  more 
refpedable  abroad.  But  all  thefe  fervices,  however  extenlive  and  im- 
portant, could  not  have  exhaufted  the  immenfe  treafures,  which,  from 
various  fources,  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  republic. 

Refources. 

When  the  long  parliament  afl'embled,  no  idea  was  entertained  of  the 
bloody  and  deftruftive  difliurbances  which  afterwards  took  place.  It 
proceeded,  therefore,  to  levy  money  conformably  to  ancient  ufage  ; 
and,  inftead  of  afl'effments,  and  other  modes  of  exadlion  afterwards 
pra(rtifed,  fix  fubfidies,  and  a  poll-tax  equal  to  as  many  more,  were 
granted,  for  difl^anding  the  Englilh  and  Scotch  armies,  who  then  raged 
in  the  very  bowels  of  the  kingdom.  The  produce  of  thefe  grants,  how- 
ever  (for  they  were  given  at  different  times),  was  not  confided  to  the 
treafiuy,  but  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  parliamentary  commiflloners 
appointed  for  that  fpecial  purpofe. 

It  was  foon  difcovered,  that  the  difputes  between  the  crown  and  Voluntary 
parliament  had  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  muft  un- 
avoidably proceed  to  fome  fatal  extremities  ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  the  conducl  of  the  pa:rliament  was  fo  popular,  and  it 
was  held  in  fuch  high  efl:imation  by  the  public,  that  incredible  fums  of 
money  were  raifed  by  voluntary  contribution.  The  plate  of  almoft 
every  inhabitant  in  London  was  brought  in,  to  be  coined  for  its  fup- 
port :  no  article,  however  mean,  no  ornament,  however  valuable,  was 
fpared.  The  very  thimbles  and  bodkins  of  the  women  were  not  with- 
held :  every  one  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  caufe  of  the  godly 
againft  the  king  and  the  malignants  ''. 

But  it  was  impofllble,  that  an  expenfive  war  could  be  long  fupported  Land  tax. 
upon  fo  flender  a  foundation,  as  the  temporary  fervour  of  the  people» 

*'  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  539,  540, 
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The  parliament  therefore  refolved,  hi  order  to  provide  for  the  better 
fuftenance  of  their  forces,  to  levy  affeiTmeiits  on  the  perfonal  and  landed 
property  of  the  people.  Thefe  afTeil'ments  varied,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  from  35,000/.  to  120,000/.  a  month.  They 
were  found  fo  produ<5live,  and  in  every  refpedl  fo  much  fuperlor  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  fubfidies,  that  under  the  denomination  of  a  land- 
tax,  they  have  fince  formed  a  veiy  confiderable  branch  of  the  public 
revenue. 

But  armies  muft  be  recruited  as  v,-ell  as  raifed ;  and  for  that  purpofe, 
a  very  fingular  impoft,  fuited  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  v,^as  laid  on  by 
the  parliament.  Every  perfon  was  obhged  to  retrench  a  meal  a  week, 
and  to  pay  the  money  thereby  faved  into  the  public  treafury.  Thi ; 
whimfical  tax  produced  608,400/.  in  the  fix  years  during  which  it  was 
impofed  ^ . 

To  the  long  parliament  we  owe  the  fu-fl:  eftablifhment  of  excifes  In 
this  country.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  famous  Pym  was  the  perfon  by 
whom  the  plan  was  originally  propofed.  It  was  at  firft  laid  upon  liquors 
only  ;  and  it  was  folemnly  declared,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  all 
excifes  fhould  be  aboUfhed.  But  the  conteft  continuing  longer  than 
was  expedled,  this  obnoxious  mode  of  levying  money  was  extended 
to  bread,  meat,  fait,  and  maay  other  neceflary  articles.  The  exeife  on 
bread  and  meat  was  afterwards  repealed  *'. 

In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  confiderable  additions  were  made 
to  the  revenue  of  the  cufloms,  by  duties  upon  coals  and  currants. 
Four  fhilllngs  a  chaldron  upon  coals,  levied  at  Newcaftle,  brought  in 
about  50,000/."  The  cuftoms  and  exeife,  notwithftanding  the  de^ 
flru£lion  with  which  civil  wars  are  neceflarily  accompanied,  had  become 
fo  produdlivc,  that  Cromwell-,  anno  1657,  was  offered  1,100,000/,  a 
.year  for  a  leafe  of  both  the  branches. 

The  eftabiifhment  of  a  poft  office,  upon  a  productive  and  permanent 
footing,  was  prlncipariy  owing  to  the  long  parliament.  By  their  atten- 
tion, and  the  wifdom  of  their  regulations,  it  not  only  yielded  1 0,000  /. 
per  annum^  but  alfo  faved  an  annual  expence  of  7000  /.  which  the  public 

'^  Stevens,  p.  290. 

*'  Walker's  Hift.  Prof.  p.  8.  paftii.  p.  193,  247.     Blacks- vol.  i.  p.  318,  319,  320. 

!!  Walker's  Hift.  Part  ii.  p.  150. 
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was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  poftmafters.  It  is  fingular, 
that  the  fuccefs  with  which  this  mercantile  projedl  has  been  attended, 
fhoiild  not  have  encouraged  the  public  to  engage  in  other  plans  of  a 
fimilar  nature. 

When  the  parliament  took  the  entire  government  of  the  country  into  F«"''i'l  pf«- 
their  own  hands,  care  was  taken  to  fequefter  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
and  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  purpofes  :  nay,  the  profits  of  ward- 
fhip,  fines  of  alienation,  and  other  feudal  prerogatives,  though  fup- 
pofed  to  be  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  were  rigoroufly  exaded. 
Purveyance  alone  was  given  up,  a  ufelefs  privilege  for  a  republic,  and- 
fo  generally  obnoxious,  that  Charles  II.  was  obliged  to  abandonit,  after 
the  reftoration. 

■  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  patent  had' been  granted"  by  the  crown  for  ^ine 
the  fole  licenfing  of  inns  and  alehoufes.  But  in  confequence  of  the 
fpirited  interpofition  of  parliament,  this  monopoly  had  been  annulled. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  propriety  of  the  tax,  but  the  legality  of  the 
impofition,  with  which  the  Commons  were  diffatisfied.  Accordingly,  it- 
was  one  of  the  new  duties  with  which  it  refolved  to  impofe.  The  tax, 
it  was  imagined,  would  not  only  prove  produ<flive  in  refpedl  to  income^ 
but  would  alfo  operate  as  a  necefTary  regulation  of  the  police  ;  by  pre- 
venting improper  perfons  from  keeping  houfes  open  for  the  reception  of 
the  public. 

The  mod  popular  of  all  the  modes  which  parliament  purfued   for   Public  of* 
raifing  money,  was  that  of  fequeftrating  the  income  of  certain  lucrative    ''"^"* 
offices,  and  applying  the  produce  for  the  fervice  of  the  public.     It  is 
not  known  what  particular  offices  were  thus  appropriated  ;  but  it  ap* 
pears,  that  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  they  yielded  850,000/.;   con-^ 
fequently,  their  value  muft  have  amounted  to  about  ^6^666  /,  per  amiiniT. 

The  value  of  the  royal  domains,  as  well  as  of  the  eftates  of  indivi^  Crownlandsj 
duals,  was  not  a  little  diminiflicd,  by  fo  long  and  deftrudlive  a  conteft  : 
and  yet  parliament,  either  driven  to  it  by  its  neceffities,  or  defirous  of 
abolifhing  every  veflige  of  monarchy,  and  in  hopes  that  it  would  never 
be  re-eftablifhed,  difpofed  of  all  the  crown-lands  andeftatea  belonging 
to  the  principality  of  Wales,  at  the  rate  of  ten  years  purchafe.  Nay, 
the  houfes,  furniture,  and  other  perfonal  effeds  belonging  to  the  king,. 

werjs-' 
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were  fold  at  very  moderate  prices.      Bat  the  reftoratioii  of  the  royal 
family  made  thefe  bargains  dearer  than  was  expedted. 
Church  The  adtive  part  which  the  biiliops,  and  the   clergy  in  general  took 

in  fupport  of  the  royal  caufe,  naturally  drew  upon  them  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  oppofite  party,  and  rendered  their  property  not  a  little  in- 
fecure  when  the  parliament  became  fuccelsful  ^\  But  the  fyftem  of 
diminilliing  the  opulence  of  the  church,  was  carried  to  much  greater 
lengths  than  had  ever  been  apprehended.  Not  only  the  lands  of  the 
bifhops,  and  of  the  deans  and  chapters,  but  even  the  redlory  and  glebe 
lands  were  fold,  fome  at  ten,  and  others  at  twelve  years  purchafe. 
The  tythes  alfo  were  fequeftrated  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate  '° ;  and,  inftead 
of  fettled  minifters,  fome  wild  enthufiafts  propofed  to  have  ledurers 
wanderino-  about  the  country,  in  the  primitive  manner  of  the  apoftoUo 
times  whofe  falaries  would  prove  but  little  burthenfome  to  the  public 
exchequer. 
Plunder  of  The  vidorious  party,  as  is  ufual  in  civil  wars,  adopted  every  means 

the  royalifts.  -^^  ^^^^j^.  pQ^;yej.  to  diminifh  the  wealth,  and  to  punifh  the  fuppofed  guilt 
and  offences  of  their  adverfaries.  The  prifoners  they  took,  if  par- 
ticularly obnoxious,  were  put  to  death  ;  if  otherwife,  were  obliged  to 
pay  heavy  ranfoms  for  obtaining  their  liberty.  It  is  laid,  that  under 
colour  of  malignancy,  about  one-half  of  the  perfonal,  as  well  as  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  was  fequeftrated,  and  either  fold  at  low  prices 
to  the  friends  of  thofe  who  were  in  power,  or  heavy  compofitions  were 
demanded,  if  reftored  to  the  original  proprietors''.  Compulfive  loans 
were  alfo  exacfted  from  bcari  maHgimats,  or  perfons  fufpefted  of  fecretly 
favouring  the  royal  caufe.  Indeed,  the  miferable  individuals  who  were 
comprehended  in  that  defcription,  were  compelled  to  furnilh  fuch  funis 
of  nioney,  by  way  of  loan,  as  xvqxc  often  attended  with  utter  ruin  to 
themlelves  and  their  families. 
Extonioiij.  Under  fo  military  and  tyrannical  a  government,  a  variety  of  oppref- 

five  exactions  muft  neceflarily  ha\  e  taken  place.     x'\mong  many  others, 

"7  On  the  3d  of  April  1650,  a  commlflion  was  iflued,  to  enquire  upon  oath,  into  the 
number  and  yearly  value  of  all  reiftories,  vicarages,  &c.  purfuant  to  an  aifl  made  June  8, 
1649.  The  originals  are  faid  to  have  been  burned  ;  but  there  is  one  copy  in  the  Rolls 
chapel,  and  another  at  the  archbifliop's  library  at  Lambeth,  in  eighteen  tiiicl<  folio 
^olumes.     Hutchins's  Dorfetfliire,  Introd,   p.  39. 

'^'  Walker's  Hift.  part  ii.  p.  198.  ''  Hume.  vol.  vii.  p.  93. 

6  that 
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that  of  free  quarter  was  particularly  complained  of.  The  foldiers  were 
billeted  upon  private  houfes  ;  paid  nothing  for  their  maintenance  ;  were 
fpies  upon  the  anions  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  were  quartered  ;  and- 
though  guilty  of  the  moft  fliocking  abufes,  their  crimes  were  only  fub- 
jedl  to  the  cognizance  of  their  own  officers  ;  no  civil  court,  or  magiflrate, 
daring  to  interfere  °°.  But  when  Cromwell  affumed  the  government  of 
the  ftate,  a  general  fyftem  of  oppreffion  was  for  fome  time  put  in 
pra<^ice  ''.  The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  twelve  diftrifts,. 
each  of  which  was  entrufted  to  the.  care  of  a  major  general,  who  was 
empowered  to  levy  any  tax  the  Protedor  thought  proper  to  impofe. 
An  edidl  was  iffiaed,  commanding  the  exaction  of  the  tenth  penny  from 
all  the  royal  party;  and  this  oppreffive  tax,  known  by  the  name  of 
decimation  '^,  Cromwell's  military  fubftitutes  very  rigoroufly  enforced. 
The  whole  country  was  expofed  to  their  extortions  ;  hardly  any  diftinc- 
tion  was  made  ;  nor  were  the  firmeft  friends  to  the  exifling  government 
always  exempted. 

The  regular  and  permanent  income  of  England,  during  the  admi-   Amount  of 
niftration  of  Cromwell,  was   about   1,517,274/.    17  J.    id.     Scotland,   manent  in- 
then   fubjedl  to  the  fame   government,  yielded    143,652/.    1 1  j-.    i\  d.\   *^°"'-^* 
and   Ireland  207,790/.  making,  in  all,  the  fum  of  1,(868,719/.   9^.'' 
But  if  all  the  exadlions  which  were  extorted  from  the  people  at  that 
time    are  accumulated,  they   amount  to   a  fum  almoft  incredible.     It 
IS    afl'crted,    in    a    treatile,   printed   aiuio    1647,    that    in   four  years, 
17,512,400/.  or  about  4,378,100/./^/-  a?iitum  were  raifed  '*.     Walker 
allerts,  that  in  five  years,  forty  millions  had  been  collefted ''  ;  but  this 
teems  to   be  a    confiderable  exaggeration  °°.     The   following  account 
contains   as  full   a  ftatement  of  the  money  levied,  during  this  whole 
period,  as  can  now  be  procured. 

''"  Walker's  Hift.  part  i.   p.  65,  66,  67.  "'  Hume,  vol.  vii,  p.  244.. 

^'"^  Walker's  Hift.   part  iv.  p.  27.  '"  Comm.  Journ.   vol.  vii.  p.  627,  &*<:, 

?♦  London's  account,  or  a  calculation  of  the  arbitrary  taxations  within  the  lines  of 
communication,  during  four  years  of  the  war,  printed  anna  1647.  ''  Hift.  p.  8. 

^'*  It  is  a  flrong  proof  of  Walker's  exaggeration,  that  the  author  of  the  treatifc  above- 
mentioned  (called  London's  Account),  who  makes  out  his  calculations  in  the  moft  un- 
favourable manner  to  the  parliament,  fhould  ftate  the  firft  four  years  at  only  feventeen 
millions. 

ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  Money  raifed  in  England  from  Nov.  3,   1640, 
to  Nov,  5,   1659. 

■Six  fubfidies,  at  50,000/.  each  ■ £     300,000 

'Poll  money  and  aflefl'inents,  to  difband  ths  Scots  and  Englifli  armies  800,000 
Voluntary  contributions  for  the  fupport  of  the  good  caufe  againll  malignants        300,000 

Ditto,  for -the  relief  of  the  Irifli  proteftants                   180,000 

.Land-tax,  or  various  afl'effments,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  32,172,321 

Excife  for  fixteen  3'ears,  zt  ^00,000 1  per  annum             8,000,000 

Tunnageand  poundage  for  19  years,  at  400,000/.  a  year             • 7,600,000 

Duty  on  coals                   850,000 

Ditto,  on  currants                    51,000 

.Pofl:age  of  letters                 • — —             301,000 

Weekly  meal  for  fix  years                  •  608,400 

Court  of  wards,  and  other  feudal  prerogatives             — —             •  1,400,000 

Wine  licences                  . 312,200 

Vintners  delinquency                 ■                        — —  4,000 

Offices  fcqueftered  for  the  public  fervice                 ■ -  - —  850,000 

Sequeftrations  of  the  lands  of  bilhops,  deans,  and  inferior  clergy,  for  four 

years                   3,528,632 

Tenths  of  all  the  clergy,  and  other  exadlions  from  the  church         —  1,600,320 

Sale  of  church  lands                 — —                  10,035,663 

Fee  farm  rents  for  twelve  years             2,963,176 

Other  rents  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  the  principality  of  Wales         —  376,000 

Sale  of  the  crown  lands  and  principality      ('120,000/.  per  annum)  1,200,000 

Ditto  of  foreft  lands  and  houfes,  &c.  belonging  to  the  king  — -  656,000 
Sequeftrations  of  the  eflates  and  compofitions  with  private  individuals  in 

England                ■ 4,564,986 

Compofitions  with  delinquents  in  Ireland                  —              1,000,000 

Sale  of  the  eftates  of  delinquents  in  England              — —             2,245,000 

Ditto  of  Irifh  lands                   — —  1,322,500 

■Ranfom  of  captives                     i  02,000 

New  River  water                — —               8,000 


£  83,331,198 


In  the  account  which  Stevens  gives  us  of  the  money  raifed  during  this  period,  there  feems  to 
be  a  variety  of  miltakes.  He  dates  the  fix  fubfidies  at  600,000/.,  though  they  only  produced 
500,ooo/.  See  Walker,  p.  7,  Tunnage  and  poundage  he  calculates  only  at  the  rate  of 
300,000/  a  year,  though  it  often  exceeded  500,000/,  and,  at  a  medium,  muft  have  been 
400,00  /. ;  and  in  the  whole  account,  there  is  a  ftrange  confufion  between  income  and  ex- 
pences.  Thus  there  is  ftated,  in  the  account  of  the  money  raifed,  the  charge  of  juftice,  and 
the  fums  voted  to  the  members  of  the  houfe,  and  given  them  by  way  of  free-gift.  The  firll 
voluntary  contributioB  (omitted  by  Steven')  is  put  down  only  at  300,000/.,  though  probably 
more  produftive. 

This 
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This  is  the  beft  information  which  it  is  at  prefent  poffible  to  obtain 
with  regard  to  the  money  levied  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth: 
from  which  it  appears,  that  during  the  fhort  period  of  nineteen  years, 
above  eighty  millions  muft  have  been  raifed,  and  confequently,  one  year 
with  another,  about  4,385,850/. /d?/- «//««;;?.•  but  a  confiderable  part  of 
that  immenfe  treafure  was  either  lavilhed  by  parliament  upon  its  own 
members,  or  was  fraudulently  embezzled. 

By  the  old  law  of  parliament,  every  member  was  entitled  to  receive  penfionsani 
wages,  from  the  place  he  reprefented,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  jour-  S'^'^- 
ney,  and  the  expences  incurred  during  his  refidence  in  the  capital. 
But  the  members  of  the  long  parliament,  when  it  aflumed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  inftead  of  applying  to  their  refpedlive  con- 
flituents,  voted  to  each  member,  for  his  own  private  ufe,  at  firft  four 
pounds  a  week,  and  afterwards,  it  is  faid,  diftributed  among  them- 
felves,  out  of  the  public  treafury,  about  300,000/.  a  year*'.  Nay, 
under  the  pretence  of  rewarding  the  godly  for  their  fervices  in  the 
good  caufe,  unbounded  largeffes  were  bellowed.  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker, 
received  6000/.  at  once,  befides  offices  to  the  amount  of  7,730/.  a 
year.  Br»dfhaw,  prefident  of  the  high  court  of  juftice,  by  whom  the 
king  was  «ondemned,  had  the  prefent  of  an  eftate  worth  1000/.  a 
year,  and  the  king's  houfe  at  Eltham,  for  the  a£live  part  he  took  in  that 
memorable  tranfadionj  and  in  free  gifts  to  the  faints,  the  fum  of 
679,800/.  was  publickly  expended". 

The  parliament  is  alfo  accufed  of  fuffering  the  moft  enormous  frauds  Publkfrauds. 
to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Inftead  of  the  public  accounts  being 
examined  at  the  Exchequer,  where  peculation  could  with  difficulty 
efcape  detedtion,  every  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  every  article  of  ex- 
pence,  was  intrufted  to  committees  of  the  houfe,  who  appropriated 
whatever  fum  they  thought  proper  to  their  own  private  ufe".  By 
theie  frauds,  the  parliament  was  difabled  from  paying  the  army  regu- 
larly. Its  arrears  amounted  to  331,000/.,  and  that  mutiny,  which 
proved  the  principal  fource  of  Cromwell's  exaltation,  was  owing  to  the 

97  Walker's  Hift.  Pref.  p.  3. 

«'  Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  151.   252.      Part  i.   p.  143.  149.    166,  167,   168,   l6g,  lyo,  &c. 
and  part  ii.  p.  192,  206.  209.  248.     Stevens,  p.  294. 
99  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  92. 
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Secret  intel- 
ligence. 


Debts  of  the 
republic. 


General  fur- 
vey. 


indignation  with  which  the  troops  faw  the  members  of  the  lioufe  of 
commons  rioting  in  wealth,  procured  by  pubhc  plunder,  whilfl  they, 
who  had  fought  their  battles,  could  hardly  provide  themfelves  with  fub- 
fiftence.  They  loudly  complained,  "  that  parliament  beftowcd  upon 
"  its  own  members  looo/.  a  week  out  of  the  public  treafury,  whilft 
"  the  foldiers  wants  were  great,  and  the  people  in  the  utmoft  ne- 
"  cefTity'^"." 

It  is  faidthat  Cromwell  expended  60,000/.  a  year  in  procuring  intel- 
ligence; a  circumftance  which  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  character  he  has  obtained  for  political  ability:  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  fpentmore  in  procuring  perfonal  than  pub- 
lic intelligence.  Indeed,  .furrounded  as  he  was  with  many  powerful 
and  defperate  enemies,  fuch  arts  were  the  only  means  by  which  his 
fafety  could  in  any  degree  be  fecured. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  parliament  left  about  500,000/.  In  the  treafury, 
and  ftores  to  the  value  of  700,000/.,  when  its  authority  was  aboHflied 
by  Cromwell ;  and  yet  fuch  was  the  expence  of  his  adminiftration,  that 
he  died  indebted  to  the  amount  of  2,474,290/.  ■  It  principally,  how- 
ever, confifted  in  arrears  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  therefore  was  paid 
even  after  the  reftoration. 

It  was  propofed,  during  Cromwell's  adminiftration,  to  take  a  gene- 
ral furvey  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  imitation  of  that  taken  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  begun  in  London,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  certain  committees  were  appointed,  to  enquire  upon  oath,  and 
certify  the  improved  value  of  every  mail's  ejiate,  both  real  and perfonaV°\ 
But  the  attempt  was,  after  all,  given  up:  indeed,  when  thofe  who  were- 
in  power  exa<51;ed  what  inoney  they  thought  proper  under  any  pretence, 
however  frivolous,  as  delinquency,  malignancy,  &c.  it  was  unneceflary- 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  inveftigating  the  wealth  and  ability  of  indivi~ 
duals,  for  the  fake  of  any  regular  fyftem  of  taxation. 


•=»  Walker's  Hift.  part  ii.  p.  109. 


""  Ibid,  part  ii.    p.  1S5. 

CHARLES 
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CHARLES       II. 

The  reftoration,  however  paffionately  defired  by  the  people,  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  attended  with  confiderable  advantages  to  the  pub- 
He,  from  the  re-eftablifhraent  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  and  the  de- 
ftrudhion  of  anarchy  and  military  ufurpation,  was  neverthelefs  far  from 
being  accompanied  with  all  thofe  beneficial  confequences  that  might  na- 
turally have  been  expelled.  The  diflblute  charadier  of  Charles  II.  the 
bigotiy  of  his  brother  James,  by  whofe  advice  public  affairs  were  prin- 
cipally conduced,  and  the  jealoufy  of  fuch  as  were  ftill  tinctured  with 
republican  principles,  which  led  them  to  view  every  meafure  of  the 
court  with  fufpicion  and  difguft,  rendered  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
neither  happy  at  home  nor  honourable  abroad.  But  the  conclufion  of 
it,  when  he  fubmitted  to  be  the  tool  of  Lewis  XIV.,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  govern  without  aflembling  any  parliament,  and  when  it  be- 
came the  dodlrine  of  the  court  that  it  was  better  for  a  king  of  Eng- 
land to  be  the  penfioner  of  France  than  to  be  controlled  by  five  hun- 
dred of  his  own  infolent  fubjeds,  bore  but  little  refemblance  indeed,  to 
the  legal  admlniftration  of  the  limited  fovereign  of  a  free  people. 

The  materials  with  which  we  are  furnilhed  by  hiftorians,  and  by  the 
public  records,  with  refpedt  to  this  monarch's  income  and  expenditure 
are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  diflEicult  to  give  a  concife  view  of  the  fub- 

je<a. 

Expences. 

The  expences  he  incurred  were  either  permanent  or  incidental. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles,  we  firfl:  perceive  what  may  be  called  a   'Permanent 
peace-eftablifhment.     Ever  fince  the  reftoration,  it  has  been  thought  ne-   ^^P^"*^"" 
ceffary  to  provide,  even  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  national  protedion 
and  defence;  and  hence  have  arifen  permanent,  naval,  military,  and 
ordnance  expences. 

The  navy,  at  this  period,  required  about  300,000/.  a  year,  exclufively   The  Navy. 
of  the  fums  laid  out  in  time  of  war,   and  occafional  grants  from  parlia- 
ment.    But  this,  though  a  confiderable  part  of  Charles's  revenue,  was 

A  a  2  hardly 
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hardly  fufficient  to  preferve  that  fuperiority  in  maritime  power,  which 
Britain  ought  ever  to  maintain.  The  ftrength  of  Holland,  at  Tea,  was 
nearly  equal ;  and  that  ambitious  monarch  Lewis  XIV.  exerted  all  the 
abilities  of  his  ftatefmen,  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  fubjeds,  in  attempt- 
ing to  raife  a  navy  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  his  proud  and  lofty  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  Europe. 
Army.  Charles  was  the  firft  king  of   England   who  kept  up   any  body  of 

troops  in  time  of  peace.  Before  his  reign,  the  fovereigns  of  this 
country,  confiding  in  the  afFedlions  and  native  valour  of  their  people, 
maintained  no  ftanding  forces,  and  neither  had  guards  to  attend  them 
in  their  progrefs,  nor  to  fland  as  centinels  at  their  gates.  This  altera- 
tion in  our  domeftic  ceconomy  has  often  been  condemned;  and  yet 
the  condudt  of  other  powers,  in  keeping  up  formidable  bodies  of  ex- 
perienced veterans,  rendered  it  to  a  certain  degree  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary.  The  annual  expence  of  this  monarch,  for  guards  and  garrifons, 
amounted  to  about  202,000/.  and  the  number  of  his  troops  varied 
from  four  to  eight  thbufand  men.  Even  that  fmall  body  excited  the 
fufpicion  and  jealoufy  of  the  public ;  and,  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,    anno  1679,  was  declared  contrary  to  law"\ 

Ordnance.  The    ordnance,    including   ordinary   and    extraordinary    expences, 

amounted  only  to  about  40,000/.  a  year:  a  very  moderate  charge, 
when  compared  to  modern  eftimates:  but  it  was  then  imagined,  that 
fortifications  were  unnecefTary  in  England ;  nor  had  the  artillery  be- 
come fo  important  a  branch  of  the  military  depai'tment. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  civil  lift,  and  of  the  other  expences 
of  the  crown,  during  this  reign,  are  fo  clearly  illuftrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing ftate.  of  its  propofed  expenditure  for  the  year  1676,  that  any 
farther  explanation  feems  to  be  unneceflary. 

'"  Hume,  vol.  viii,  p.  106. 
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Expences  of  the  Crown  for  one  year,  as  allotted  by  the  Council, 
January  26,  1675-6. 

Houfehold              ___,                 —  _             ;C52>247 

Buildings  and  repairs                  —                 —                 —  —  10,000 

Privy  purfe             —                 _-.__                 —  —  36,000 

For  the  queen            ___.__-  —  23,000 

Public  intelligence             —              —                 —                 —  —  5,000 

Treafurer  of  the  chamber             —                —                —  —  20,000 

Great  wardrobe                  —             _        —                  —  —  1 6,000 

Band  of  penfioners             —                 —                 _             »_  _  3,000 

Robes                  —                 —                  —                  —  —  4,000 

Jewel  office               _______                 —  —  4,000 

Penfions,  including  the  queen's  mother,  Duke  of  York,  &c.  —  87,000 

Ambafladors                 —                 —               —               —  —  40,000 

Judges,  matters  in  Chancery,  &c.                  _.                  —  —  49,000 

Mafter  of  the  horfe                  —                 —                — ,  —  10,009 

Cafual  difburfements                 —                —                 —  —  10,000 

Hawks,  harriers  tents,  tails,  &c.                 —           —  —  IjSC 

Secret  fervice  money                —                 _                  —  —  20,000 

New  years  gifts               —                 —               —                 —  —  3>6o° 

lower  expences  for  prifoners                  _«               —               —  —  768 

Management  of  excife  and  cuftoms                 —                  —  —  63,500 

Angel  gold  for  healing  medals                   __                   —  —  2,000 

Liberates  out  of  the  Exchequer                 —                 —  —  i>500 

;£  462,115 

Peace  Eftabllfhment. 

Navy  _  _  _  —  ;^  300,0001 

Army                 _                 _                 =                 —  212,000 '  552,000 

Ordnance                —                 —                 —                 —  40,000] 


Mlfcellaneous  Expences. 


^1014,115 


Garrifon  of  Tangier  —  —  —  —  575^°° 

Intereft  of  the  king's  debts  —  —  —  —  100,000 

Xm7I'3IS 


It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  permanent  expences  of  government 
were   in   general   more  coufiderable ;    for   previous  allotments,   ftrid; 

computations, 
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computations,  and  plaufible  eftimates,  can  hardly  ever  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to. 

The  parliament,  foon  after  the  reftoration,  had  voted  the  king  a  re- 
venue of  I, i 00,000/.  a  year'°\  But  that  fum,  vv^hich  would  have  de- 
frayed the  ordliiary  expences  of  the  crown,  was  never  fully  made  up: 
nor  were  its  deficiencies  compenfated  by  new  and  additional  fupplies. 
The  icing,  at  the  fame  time,  incurred  inany  temporary  and  incidental 
expences  of  fo  heavy  a  nature  that  he  was  kept  in  perpetual  diftrefs. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  war,  every  veftige  of  royalty  had 
been  annihilated.  The  king's  palaces  and  furniture  had  been  fold ;  the 
jewels  of  the  crown  had  been  difpofed  of;  and  every  meafure  had  been 
taken,  as  if  monarchy  were  never  again  to  be  the  eflablifhed  government 
of  England.  Parliament,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  grant  confiderable 
fums  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  coronation,  and  to  make  up  for  thofe 
heavy  lofles  which  the  crown  had  fuftained.  By  two  different  acts, 
140,000/.  were  raifed  and  appropriated  to  thefe  purpofes"*:  ^and  af- 
terwards, a  free  and  voluntary  prefent  was  given  to  his  majefty,  the 
produce  of  which  is  unknown. '°'. 

Debts  to  a  large  amount  were  Certainly  contracted  by  the  king,  dur- 
ing his  refidence  on  the  continent,  and  by  his  father,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  civil  war;  both  of  which  it  was  incumbent  on  this  monarch  to 
difcharge.  But,  above  all,  Charles  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  un- 
happy cavaliers  who  had  ruined  themfelves  by  their  exertions  in  the 
royal  caufe,  M'hich  it  was  hardly  poffible,  with  a  fmall  revenue,  fully  to 
difcharge.  But  he  ought  furely  to  have  fubjefted  himfelf  to  any  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  rather  than  to  have  fuffered  fo  many  zealous  friends  to 
continue  in  fuch  diftrefs.  Parliament  voted  60,000/.  to  be  diftributed 
among  that  unfortunate  defcription  of  men'"°;  and  this  was  the  princi- 
pal recompence  they  received  for  their  loyalty  and  fervices.  Some  atten- 
tion alfo  was  paid  to  thofe  who  had  materially  contributed  to  the  king's 
prefervation  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter;  and  Charles  fometimes  could 
not  refift  the  accounts  he  received  of  their  calamitous  fituation,  but  oc- 
cafionally  fupplied  them  with  what  money  he  could  poffibly  fpare,  from 
the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers. 


"3  Cotnm.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  150. 
"^   13  Car.  11.  c.  13. 


'"*  12  Car.  II.  c.  21.  29. 

'"^  Ibid.  c.  13,  14. 
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One  of  the  firft  and  moft  neceflliry  fleps  after  the  reftoration,  was  Diibanding 
the  dlfbanding  of  the  repuhlican  army,  which  had  occafioned  fo  many  ''*^  ^'■"^y- 
revolutions,  and  had  been  fo  much  inured  to  rapine  and  Daughter. 
The  expence  of  this  meafure  was  confiderable ;  for  it  was  requifite  to 
pay  up  their  arrears,  and  other  legal  demands,  prcvioufly  to  their  dif- 
miflion.  It  is  faid  that  the  king,  when  he  revievv^ed  this  formidable 
body,  before  it  was  difbanded,  could  not  avoid  expreffing  his  wifhes  to 
retain  them  in  his  pay;  and  nothing  but  Clarendon's  weight  and  influ- 
ence could  have  prevented  his  attempting,  by  fome  evafion  or  other,  to 
have  continued  them  in  his  fcrvice. 

The  fortrefs  of  Tangiers  in  Africa,  was  Included  in  the  dowry  which  I'ang'ers,. 
Charles  received  with  Catharine  of  Portugal:  and  the  pofleflion  of  It 
was  fuppofed  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  protedling  our  trade  to  the 
Mediteranean.  Great  funis  of  money,  therefore,  had  been  expended 
in  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  in  adding  to  the  fortifications; 
and  the  garrifon  maintained  there  cod  from  50,000/.  to  60,000/.  per 
annum.  But  this  expence  did  not  continue  throughout  the  whole  of 
Charles's  reign:  for  when  he  found  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
depend  upon  regular  fupplies  from  parliament,  he  ordered  the  town  tO' 
be  abandoned,  the  mole  to  be  entirely  dcftroyed,  and  the  garrifon  to 
be  brought  over  to  England. 

The  war  which  Charles  entered  into  with  the  Dutch,  was  unjuft  in  F'^ft  Dutch 
its  commencement,  and  impolitic  in  its  continuance.  They  were  willing 
to  have  given  him  every  fatisfa<ftion  he  could  reafonably  defire;  and  In 
confequence  of  the  injuftice  of  his  condudt,  he  had  not  only  to  contend 
with  the  republic  of  Holland,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  but  alfo 
with  France  and  Denmark,  by  whom  that  ftate  was  at  laft  fuppoited : 
and  however  keenly  his  fubjefts  might  at  firft  engage  in  fo  unjuftifiable 
a  quarrel,  from  commercial  jealoufy  of  their  neighbours,  yet  he  had 
every  reafon  to  expe£t  that  they  would  foon  grow  weary  of  furnifhing 
him  with  fupplies,  unlefs  encouraged  by  the  mofl  fignal  fuccefTes.  Par- 
liament voted  the  fum  of  5,483,845/.  for  carrying  on  the  war.  But 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  were  not  fufficiently  produdlve. 
The  war  coft  the  Dutch  forty  millions  of  livres  a  year,  abovethree  millions^ 
fterling  '°\     The  only  advantage  which  England  received  from  it  was  the 

•«'  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  419.     Note» 

acquifition 


war. 
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acquifitlon  of  New  York:  a  poor  recompence  for  the  difgrace  at  Chat- 
ham,   and  the  blood  and  treafure  wafted  in  fo  iniquitous  a  conteft !    "  • 

Of  all  the  combinations  which  modern  Europe  can  produce  for  the 
deftruftion  of  any  particular  ftate,  perhaps  that  between  France  and 
England,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  is  the  leaft  to  be 
defended.  Louis  had  fome  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  Holland,  for 
having  deferted  his  alliance ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that  a  defpdtic 
monarch,  impelled  by  political  ambition,  and  religious  bigotry,  would 
rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  dlfplaying  his  ftrength,  even  if  he  did 
not  add  to  his  dominion ;  and  would  willingly  contribute  to  humble  the 
pride,  and  to  crufh  the  power  of  a  proteftant  republic.  But  in  Charles 
were  united,  upon  this  occafion,  the  meaneft  treachery,  the  moft  infa- 
tiable  appetite  for  plunder,  and  a  total  difregard  for  the  public  interefts 
of  his  own  kingdoms.  His  people,  afhamed  of  the  attempt,  and 
dreading  the  confequences  of  its  fuccefs,  refufed  to  give  him  any  con- 
fiderable  afTiftancc;  and  by  this  negative  fuccour  to  the  Dutch,  greatly 
contributed  to  their  fafety.  During  the  war,  the  fum  of  1,238,750/. 
was  voted  by  parliament;  but  the  objefl:  of  it  was  to  procure  the  recall 
of  the  declaration  of  indulgence :  and  it  was  finally  granted  to  recom- 
penfe  the  king  for  agreeing  to  its  being  annulled. 

The  only  other  material  warlike  expence,  during  this  reign  '°*,  was  the 
making  preparations  for  a  rupture  with  France,  to  which  the  king  was 
ftrongly  urged  by  his  parliament.  Some  fupplies  were  granted  for  that 
purpofe,  which  were  faithfully  applied:  and  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  that 
Charles  added  confiderable  fums  out  of  his  own  perfonal  revenue. 
But  the  king  and  his  parliament  had  become  fo  jealous  of  each  other, 
that  the  affair  ended  in  nothing;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  unfortunate 
differences,  the  allies  of  England  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and 
obliged,  at  the  congrefs  of  Nimequen,  to  accept  of  any  terms  that 
Louis  thought  proper  to  prefcribe. 

The  difgraces  of  this  monarch's  reign  were  greatly  owing  to  his  pro- 
digality. In  one  of  his  fpeeches  to  parliament,  he  confeffed  that  he  had 
not  been  altogether  fo  frugal  as  he  might  have  been,  and  refolved  to  be 
for  the  future.     With  a  narrow  revenue,  he  endeavoured,  during  the 

'°''  Some  afliftance  was  given  to  Portugal;  an  expedition  fent  againft  Algiers;  and 
fome  difturbances  quelled  in  Virginia.     But  the  expence  could  not  be  very  great. 

4  greater 
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greater  part  of  his  reign,  to  fupport  a  fplendid  court,  profufe  mlf- 
trefTes,  and  rapacious  favourites:  but  when  he  found  that  it  was  nccef- 
fary,  in  confequence  of  difputes  with  his  commons,  to  alter  the  former 
tenor  of  his  Ufe,  he  difplayed  a  firmnefs  and  ftrength  of  mind,  of 
which  he  was  fuppofed  incapable.  He  became  as  much  diftinguiihed 
for  oeconomy  as  he  had  been  for  profufiou;  and,  greatly  retrenching 
liis  expenditure,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  ufual  routine  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  fpace  of  about  three  years,  upon  his  own  revenue,  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  any  fuppty  from  parliament :  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
had  determined  to  alter  the  whole  fyftem  of  his  public  and  private  con- 
dud,  and  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  affe£lions  of  his  people,  when 
death  interpofed,  and  proved  how  dangerous  it  is  to  procraftinate  fuch 
refolutions  '**. 

Refources. 

Such  were  the  expences  which  Charles  Incurred.  His  power  and 
ability  to  defray  thefe  heavy  charges  arofe  from  a  permanent  income — 
from  parliamentary  grants^and  from  mifcellaneous  refources. 

When  the  commons  took  into  confideration  the  fettlement  of  the  ;•  Permanent 
king's  revenue,  they  found  that  his  father's  income  had  amounted  to 
about  900,000/.  a  year;  and  they  came  to  a  refolution,  that  the  perma- 
nent income  of  the  crown  fhould  be  made  up  1,200,000/.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  branches  of  which  it  was  intended  to  be  com- 
pofed. 

One  of  the  firft  a£ls,  pafTed  after  the  reftoration,  contained  a  grant  of  Cuftoms. 
the  fubfidy  of  tannage  and  poundage  for  the  king's  life.  This  a£l  is, 
by  perfons  converfacit  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  great J}atutc"°,  on  account  of  its  being  the  founda- 
tion of  our  modern  cuftom-houfe  duties;  and  the  rates  thereby  laid  on 
are  called  the  old fubftdy^'\  being  a  complete  legal  confirmation  of  all 
ihe  ancient  duties  which  had  been  formerly  impofed.  It  is  alfo  remark- 
able from  the  rates  varying  according  to  different  circumftances.  Aliens 
were  to  pay  61.  per  tun  on  wine  imported:   natives  4/.  loj-.  in  London, 

"9  Hume,  vol.  viii,  p.  aog.  "»  Forfter,  introd.  p.  40. 

'"  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.     Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  495. 

B  b  and 
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and  only  3  /.  in  other  parts.  Thus  the  higheft  duty  was  exadted  In  the 
capital,  where  the  people  were  the  moil  wealthy,  and  confequently  the 
bell  able  to  afford  it. 

The  only  ftipulation  that  was  made  at  this  time,  with  the  crown,  In 
any  refpedt  beneficial  to  the  people,  was  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
rights,  and  incidents  of  wardlhip,  marriage,  livery,  and  purveyance, 
which,  fmce  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman,  had  proved  fo  griev- 
ous a  load  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  One  would  naturally 
have  imagined  that  a  fcheme  fo  generally  ufeful  could  hardly  have  met 
with  an  opponent :  yet  a  well-meaning  and  intelligent  author  has  writ- 
ten a  voluminous  quarto,  to  prove  the  fatal  confequences  that  would  ne- 
ceflarily  refult  from  the  alteration  "\  Fortunately  the  event  has  fully 
difproved  his  gloomy  predidions. 

Though  the  propriety  of  annihilating  fo  obnoxious  a  branch  of  the 
revenue  as  the  feudal  prerogatives  was  pretty  generally  acknowledged, 
yet  it  was  a  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty  to  determine  how  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  In  ftri£l  juftice,  thofe  ought  to  have  been 
loaded  with  the  payment  of  the  commutation  who  were  liable  to  the 
former  burden ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James,  when  the  fame  plan  was 
in  agitation,  it  was  propofed  that,  in  exchange,  an  annual  fee  farm 
rent  fhould  be  fettled,  and  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown  "\  But 
excifes  having  been  introduced  by  the  long  parliament,  and  paid 
without  much  oppofition  or  complaint,  inllead  of  a  land-tax,  an  ex- 
cifeable  duty  of  fifteen  pence  per  barrel  upon  all  beer  and  ale,  and  a  pro- 
portionable fum  upon  other  liquors  fold  in  the  kingdom,  was  eftablifhed  ; 
which,  together  with  the  profits  of  wine  licences,  it  was  calculated 
would  produce  from  200,000/.  to  300,000/.  a  year,  and  was  confi- 
dered  to  be  an  ample  compenfation. 

But  the  income  which  parliament  had  voted  as  neceffary  for  the  pub- 
lic fervice  could  not  be  raifed  without  the  aid  of  fome  new  additional 
impofition;  and  the  duty  of  hearthmoney  was  at  laft  granted  to  the 


"*  The  antiquity,  legality,  reafon,  duty,  zni  necejfily,  of  pre-emption  and  purveyance 
for  the  King;  by  Fabian  Philips.     London,  printed  <?n«a  1663.     4to.  in  495  pages. 
"^  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

king 
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king  and  his  fucceflbrs  "*.  This  was  a  tax  of  two  (hillings  for  every 
hearth  in  all  houfes  paying  to  church  and  poor;  and  notwithftanding 
Ihe  popular  objections  which  have  been  urged  againft  it,  there  is  no 
well-founded  reafon  to  call  it  either  burdenfome  or  unequal,  and  it  is 
ftill  paid  in  Ireland  without  inconvenience  or  complaint. 

The  income  which  was  in  general  collected  from  the  various  branches 
of  the  crown  revenue,  during  this  reign,  will  appear  fufEciently  evi- 
dent from  the  following  ftatement : 


Account  of  the  permanent  Income  of  the  Crown,  anno  1663. 

Cuftoms                 —                 .—  —                —                    £    400,000    9 

Royal  domains                —                 —                  — ,                  joo,ooo     o 

Dean  Foreft                 —               —  —               —              —                  5,000     o 

Poft  office             —              ______                  26,000     O 

Hereditary  excife                 —  _              _                 —                  274,950     O 

Hearthmoney                   —  —                 —                  —                  170,603  12 

Firft  fruits  and  tenths                  —  —                 —             —              18,800     O 

Coinage  and  pre-emption  of  tin  —                 _              __              12,000     o 

Wine  licences                 —  —                   —                   —                 20,000     O 

Mifcellaneous  branches              —  __              —              __             54>356  14 

"' jC  r)08i,7io     6 


It  appears,  from  this  ftatement,  that  the  parliament  did  not  make  up 
the  full  income  which  it  had  voted.  When  the  firft  fervor  of  the  re- 
ftoration  was  over,  they  probably  repented  of  the  rafli  vote  they  had 
haftily  come  to,  and  perceived  the  neceflity  of  preferving  the  crown 
dependent  upon  the  people.  They  confidered  that  they  had  beftowed 
a  fceptre  upon  Charles,  when  his  fituation  was  accounted  to  be  the  moft 
defperate ;  and  they  thought  it  unneceflary  to  accompany  fo  fplendid  a 
gift  with  advantages  greatly  fuperior  to  what  his  anceftors  had  en- 
joyed. 

"*  Hume  (vol.  vii.  p.  377.)  ftates,  that  it  was  only  granted  during  the  king's  life. 
This,  and  fome  other  trifling  miftalces  of  that  excellent  hiftorian,  fhould  be  attended  to  in 
the  future  editions  of  his  works.  The  firft  aft  by  which  hearthmoney  was  granted  was 
13  Car.  n.  c.  10.  "s  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  498. 

B  b  2  Hiftorians 
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Hiftorians  differ  greatly,  -^vhether  the  parliaments  which  Charles 
aflembled  were  fufficiently  liberal  to  that  monarch.  Thofe  who  com- 
J>are  their  grants  with  the  profufenefs  of  their  luceeffors,  condemn  them 
as  too  parfimonioils,  and  attribute  to  that  clrcumftance  a.  confiderable 
fhare  of  the  difgraces  of  his  reign.  Whereas  otherSj  who  eoinpare 
t'htir  artiomrt'  wifh-  thofe  of  preitediiS^  pafrlianYdritSj  a'ccufe  them  of 
prodigality;  and  contend  that  norie  btit  a  jJe'ftfibnaty  honfe  of  com- 
mons could  be  fo  lavlfh.  The  fa£l;  feems  to  have  been,  that  when  par- 
liament difcovered  the  king's  tendency  to  profufion,  and  the  inftability 
of  his  natural  charadter,  they  were  afraid  of  trufting  him  with  large 
fupplies,  and  wei"e  determined,  "unlefs  he  purfued  meafures  for  the 
general  go«d,  totally  to  refufe  their  affiftance. 

The  modes  adopted  to  raife  the  money  thus  occafionally  granted  Wfite 
by  poll  taxes;  by  an  addition  to  the  excife  and  cuftoms  by  fubfidies; 
by  a  land-tax;  by  a  tax  on  perfonal  property;  and  by  a  fpecies  of 
ftamp  duty  on  legal  proceedings. 

Three  different  poll  taxes  were  granted  during  Charles's  reign;  one 
in  particular  afifio  1660,  for  difbanding  the  army,  which  was  Intended 
to  raife  400,000/.  But  though  every  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  above 
f^xteen  years  of  age,  not  receiving  alms,  was  charged  fixpence,  and 
heavy  rates  were  impofed  upon  men  of  property  and  rank,  yet  it  was  fo 
negligently  colle£led  that  it  produced,  on  the  24th  of  November  1660, 
only  252,167/.  "*:  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  afterwards  any 
addition. 

By  different  adls,  additional  duties  were  laid  upon  the  imporfatipn.  of 
wine  and  on  the  fale  of  eitcifable  liquors.  The  firft,  it  was  fuppdfed, 
would  bring  in  57,000/.  a  year,  and  was  granted  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
years '".  The  additional  excife  continued  for  nifie  years  from  the  24th 
of  June  1 761'".  Its  produce  was  fuppofed  to  be  300,000/.  Both 
thefe  grants  were  fuffered  to  expire  in  confequence  of  the  difputes 
which  arofe  betweea  the  king  and  his  parliament. 


■    "»6  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  196.  "^  20  Car.  If.  cap.  r. 

"«  The  additional  excife  was  firft  granted  for  fix  years,  by  22  Car.  11.  cap.  5,  and 
afterwards  continued  for  three  years,  by  29  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 

The 
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:  "'The'  laft  example  of  money  being  raifed  under  the  name  of  fubfidy  Subfidies. 
fook  place  In  this  monarch's  reign.  Four  entire  fubfidies  were  granted  7\nno  1673'. 
by  the  temporality,  and  an  a£t  was  paffed  confirming  a  fimilar  grant 
from  the  clergy"".  It  prodnced  only  282,000/.  It  was  full  time  to 
give  up  a  fyftem  of  taxation  which  had  become  fo  very  unproduclive, 
that  the  king  ftated  in  a  fpeech  to  parliament,  that  eftates  from  3000  /.  to 
4000  /.  a  year,  did  not  pay  above  16  I.  for  all  the  four  fublidies. 

Various  land-taxes,  then  known  under  the  name  of  afleflments,  were  Land-tax^ 
granted  by  parliament.  As  the  ads  by  which  thefe  taxes  were  im- 
pofed  are  not  among  the  printed  ftatutes,  and  as  confulting  the  original 
record  is  attended  with  fome  difficulty,  it  is  hoped  th-at  the  note  fub- 
joined,  containing  an  account  of  the  proportions  of  each  diftrid  will 
not  be  unacceptable '". 

"9  15  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  &  jo. 

"*°  ASSESSMENT  of  70,000/.  a  month,  as  impofed  <wfw  1660. 

Bedford                    .                         £      933  6  8 

Berks                  ■                     ■  — — .                  ■  1,088  ry  lo 

Bucks                  ' — —                              I5283  6  8 

Cambridge     — —  — —                 — —  i,i02  lO  O 

lile  of  Ely  ■                                            — •  367  10  o 

County  of  Chefter           — —  — —                 —  770  o  a 

CityofChefter                                  85  ii  2 

Cornwall                 1 5^33  6  8 

Cumberland         — —  — —                              — —  108  O  o 

■Derby                           ——                                 '^—             933  6  8 

Devon         — —                               3)003  15  6 

Oxford 107  6  8 

porfet         -—                             ■ ——  i53»i  10  6 

Poole                          •                               ID  14  o 

Durham         153  14  4 

Yorkfhire  and  York        — —  — —                — —  35O43  8  10 

Hull                — —  -—                             — —  67  13  o 

Eflex                           —  — —                — —  3»500  o  o 

Gloucefterfliire                         — —  1,626  6  8 

Gloucefter           — —                                   -                          162  n  2 

Hereford                            — -                       -—                1,166  13  4 

Hertford          — —                           — — .                                       1,400  O  O 

Huntingdon                — —  «— — •                 ■  622  4  6 

Kent             — —                                      ■ 3,655  II  a 

Lancafter                 —                               ' —  933  6  8 


Carried  over  £  29,070  12    4 
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There  was  a  grant  in  1670,  amounting  to  800,000 /. ;  and  the  duties 
impofed  upon  the  public  to  raife  that  fum,  were  a  tax  of  fifteen  fhillings 

on 


Brought  over 


Leicefter        — . 
Lincoln  — — 

London         '  '■   ■ 
Middlefex  and  Weftminfter 
Monmouth  — — 

Northampton  ■ 

Nottinghamfliire 
Nottingham         — — 
Norfolk  — 

Norwich         — ■^— 
Northumberland         . 
Newcaftle         ' 
County  of  Oxon         — — 
Rutland         — — 
Salop  i 

StafFord  ■— 

Litchfield  

Somerfet  — — 

Briftol         

Southampton  — - 

Suffolk  

Surrey  — - 

Southwark         ■ 
Suflex  — — 

Warwick  — 

Worcefterfhire         — — 
Worcefter     — 

Wilts  

Weftmoreland 
Wales  ■ 

Berwick 


I  19,070  12  4 

1,088  17  8 

2,722     4  10 

4,666   13  4 

1,788   17  10 

466   13  4 

1,400    o  o 

903    4  4 

30    2  4 

3,624     8  10 

186  13  4 

179  19  10 

35  "  8 

ijJ27  15 

272    4 
1,322 

919 

14 

2,722 

171 
2,022 

3^655  II 

1^565  5 

184  14 

1,905  II 

1,244  8  10 

1,182  4    4 

62  4    6 

1,944  8  10 

73  19    4 

3,227     3     6 

5  16    8 

£  69,786  10    o 


One  of  the  bills  of  affeflment  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  year  1656  may 
be  feen  in  Scobell's  Colledion,  p.  400.  But  the  above  ftate  is  taken  from  a  copy 
of  the  Ordnance  of  the  lords  and  commons  for  levying  the  affefiment  1660,  which  I 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with.     Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  obferves,  that  the  affeffment 

was 
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on  every  [hundred  pounds  belonging  to  bankers ;  the  fame  fum  on 
every  hundred  pounds  lent  to  the  king  at  above  6  per  cent,  intereft ;  fix 
fhillings  per  cent,  on  all  perfonal  eftates ;  two  ihillings  in  the  pound  on 
the  falaries  of  all  offices  and  places,  to  which  was  added  a  fhilling  in  the 
pound  on  lands  and  mines '".  This  was  principally  aimed  at  perfonal 
property ;  and  it  is  the  only  example,  in  the  hiftory  of  our  finance,  of  a 
tax  on  bankers,  and  on  fuch  of  the  creditors  of  the  crown  as  received 
beyond  the  legal  intereft,  which  ^t  that  time  was  6  per  cent. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  ftamps  was  firft  introduced  into  England  Stamps^ 
anno  1671.  It  was  impofed  by  a  ftatute  entitled,  "  An  a£t  for  laying 
"  impofitions  on  proceedings  at  law '"."  The  rates  are  various,  and 
the  particulars  fo  very  numerous,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  enter 
into  the  detail.  The  duty  was  at  firft  granted  for  nine  years  from  the  firft 
of  May  1 67 1.  It  was  afterwards  continued  for  three  years  longer,  w^hen, 
in  confequence  of  the  unfortunate  jealoufies  between  the  crown  and 
parliament  it  was  fuffered  to  expire. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  as  full  an  account  as  it  is  poflible  to 
draw  up  at  this  time,  of  the  money  granted  by  parliament  during 
Charles's  reign,  in  addition  to  his  permanent  revenue. 

was  very  favourable  to  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  England.  He  has  formed  a 
curious  table  of  the  taxes  raifed  in  England  by  various  modes,  and  what  proportion  was 
afleffed  on  each  particular  county  ;  but  the  afleflment  of  1660  was  omitted,  which  was 
an  additional  reafon  to  infert  it  in  this  work. 

"'  22  Car,  II,  c.  3.  ^"  Ibid,  c.  9. 
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Parliamentary  Grants. 
I .  For  the  Debts  of  the  Repubhc,  and  difbanding  the  Army. 


1661. 


Three  months  affefltnent,  at  70,000  /.  per  month 
The  firft  poll  tax  -  - 

Two  months  affeflment,  at  70,000/.  each 
Six  months  affeflment,  at  70,000  /.  each 


Total 


2,  Temporary  Grants. 


For  a  fpeedy  fupply  to  his  majefty         _  _  _ 

Ditto  for  the  expences  of  the  coronation 

Forfeited  eftates  of  traitors  '^3         -  -  - 

Grant  for  paying  the  king's  debts       -  -  - 

To  be  diilributed  among  the  loyal  cavaliers 

Four  entire  fubfidies  from  temporality  and  clergy 

Firft  aid  for  the  Dutch  war  -  -  - 

Second  aid  for  ditto  -  -  -  - 

Third  aid  for  ditto  -  -  -  - 

Second  poll  tax  for  ditto 

Grant  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  -  -  - 

Perfonal  tax  on  bankers,  and  for  the  king's  debts 

Grant  during  the  Dutch  war,  voted  in  order  to  procure 

the  repeal  of  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
Grant  for  building  thirty  fhips  of  war 
Third  poll  tax  for  preparations  againft  France 
Grant  for  difbanding  the  army,  ijc. 
Grant  for  ditto  -  -  -  - 


3.  Permanent  Grants. 

1670.        I.  Additional  tax  on  wine  for  eight  years 

2.  Additional  excife  for  nine  years,  a'uout 

3.  Stamp  duty  for  twelve  years  -  ■     - 

Arrears  of  excife,  voluntary  prefents  from  parliament  to 
the  king,  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  money  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  at  the  reflioration,  fuppofed 


1660. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

1662. 

4- 

5- 

1663. 

6. 

1664. 

7- 

1665. 

8. 

1666. 

9- 

10. 

1668. 

II. 

1670. 

12. 

1673- 

13- 

1677. 

14. 

15- 

16. 

17- 

210,000 
252,167 
140,000 
420,000 

1,022,167 


70,000 
70,000 

75,000 

1,260,000 

60,000 

282,000 

2,477,502 

1,250,000 

1,256,345 

500,000 
310,000 
800,000 

1,238,750 

584,978 

150,000 
414,000 
206,462 


456,000 
300,000 

266,666 


i3>oi4> 


400,000 


I   i3'4i4>8 


'-'  It  appears  from  Comm.  Jour.  vol.  viii.  p.  498.  that  the  clear   annual  value  of  thefe 
eftates  amounted  only  to  5000/.  They  were  not  probably  worth  more  than  15  years  purchafe. 

2  Befides 
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Befides  thefe  grants,  feveral  others,  to  the  amouiit  of  about  a  million 
more,  were  loft  by  the  difputcs  which  lo  frequently  arofe,  during  this 
reign,  between  the  crown  and  parliament  "*. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  king's  permanent  revenue,  and  the  grants  of  par-   '■  M'Tce-Jla- 

V  .     1  •  T_  -111  1  1  -1      •  -if   1        neons  refour- 

liament,  his  exchequer  was  enriched  by  other  means,  which  it  will  be   ces. 
neceflary  briefly  to  explain. 

The  dowry  which  the  king  was  to  have  received  with  Catherine  of  Queen's  por- 
Portugal,   befides  Tangiers  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the   Eaft-Indies,   ''""" 
was   500,000/.      Such  engagements,  however,  are  not  always  fulfilled 
with  honour  and  pun£luality  ;    and  it  is  faid,   that  onlv  250,000  /.  was 
aftually  paid  "\     The  expences  which  he  incurred  in  defending  Portu- 
gal from  the  Spaniards,  foon  exhaufted  this  fupply. 

The  frugality  of  parliament  during  this  reign,  of  which  fo  much  has  Sale  of  the 
been  faid,  was  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  impatience  with 
which  the  people  paid  even  very  moderate  burdens.  When  an  afTelTment 
for  fix  months  was  granted  in  1660  to  raiie  the  fum  of  420,000/.,  it 
was  thought  neceffary,  by  a  claufe  in  the  atl  Itfelf,  to  affure  the  public, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  continue  that  mode  of  impofition,  though 
it  was  the  only  productive  one  at  the  time.  And  the  neceflities  of  the 
crown,  ij/mo  1670,  being  much  greater  than  the  Houfe  was  either 
willing,  or  perhaps  could  venture  to  fupply,  the  king,  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, procured  an  a6t  to  difpofe  of  the  fee-farm  rents,  the  principal 
part  that  ftill  remained  of  the  royal  domains  '".  The  produce  of  this 
fale  is   very  uncertain  ;    fome   authors  calculating  it  at  1,800,000/.   and 

'^*  The  amount  of  Charles  II. 's  revenue  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  great  difpute  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories.  It  originated  fro'm  a  well-known  Whig  tra(Sl,  intitled,  '•  A  Letter 
"  from  a  By-ftander  to  a  Member  of  Parliament;"  in  which  the  author  dwelt  much  on  the 
profufionof  theTory  parliaments,  which  that  monarch  afl'embled.  It  was  foon  animadverted 
upon,  in  a  paper  printed  anno  1742,  called,  "  A  proper  Anfwer  to  the  By-flander."  Mr. 
Carte,  the  hiftorian,  foon  afterwards  entered  the  lifts,  and  publifhed  z  fu/l  anfwer  to  the 
fame  work,  which  was  attacked  in  a  Letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Caite,  by  a 
Gentleman  of  Cambridge,  printed  wins  1743.  This  produced  an  elaboi  ate  performance, 
by  Mr.  Carte,  intitled,  "  A  full  and  clear  V  indication  of  the  full  Anfwer  to  a  Letter  from 
"  a  By-ftander,"  which  clofed  the  controverfy.  But  the  beft  work  upon  the  fubje(5t  is, 
"  The  prefent  taxes  compared  to  the  payments  made  to  the  public,  within  the  memory  of 
"  man,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,"  printed  for  J.  Marftiall,  anno  1749. 

*-'  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  385,  note.  "*  22  Car.  II.  cap,  6. 

C  c  Others 


kiik, 
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others  at  only  100,000/.  The  exa£t  fum  it  is  impoflible  at  prefent  to 
afcertain  ;  but  it  probably  muft  have  amounted  to  500,000  /. 
Sale  of  Dun-  The  poUcy  of  acquiring  a  poireffion  on  the  continent  hke  Dunkirk, 
has  been  much  difputed.  Many  great  and  refpedtable  charaders  have 
contended,  that  fuch  poffefTions  are  expenfive;  occafion  difguft  and  en- 
mity, in  thole  to  whom  they  naturally  belong  ;  and  give  rife  to  an  inter- 
ference in  continental  concerns,  with  which  England  has  no  immediate 
relation.  Thefe  objedlions  are  weighty;  but  their  force  is  confiderably 
diminilhed  by  this  important  advantage.  The  keeping  up  of  any  confi- 
derable  and  coUeded  body  of  forces,  it  is  well  known,  is  thought  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  it  were  not,  therefore,  by  means 
of  remote  foreign  garrifons,  it  would  be  difficult  for  this  country  either 
to  attain  or  to  preferve  that  full  and  complete  experience  and  fkill  in 
arms,  and  that  knowledge  of  difcipline,  and  the  arts  of  w^ar,  which 
every  nation  ought  to  poffefs;  and  of  all  the  places  on  the  Continent, 
Dunkirk,  naturally  fti-ong,  eafily  defended,  lying  between  the  French 
and  Imperial  territories,  and  confequently  leis  obnoxious  and  offenfive 
to  either  of  thofe  two  powers,  was  decidedly  the  moft  eligible.  It  was 
therefore  not  a  little  unfortunate  that  an  acquifition  which  might  have 
been  fo  ferviceable  to  this  country,  fhould  have  been  difpofed  of  merely 
in  confequence  of  a  fatal  jealoufy  between  the  crown  and  parliament. 
The  latter  were  afraid  of  trufting  the  king  with  the  money  necelTary  to 
defray  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  garrifon,  whilft  the  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  agree  to  transfer  the  pofleffion  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  parliament  (who  were  willing  to  bear  any  charges  it  might  amount 
to),  left  they  fhould  acquire  a  feparate  dominion  and  independent  au- 
thority"'. 

The  famous  Clarendon  was  the  perfon  by  whom  the  fale  was  con- 
dudled  on  the  part  of  England;  and  after  much  negotiation,  a  bargain 
was  at  laft  concluded  for  the  fum  of  400,000/.  A  part  of  the  price 
(amounting  to  1,500,000  French  crowns)  was  fent  over  in  fpecie;  and 
when  coined  into  Englifli  money,  yielded  336,773/.  Clarendon  was 
afterwards  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  having  advifed  this 
meafure;  and  it  was  the  moft  fpecious  charge  that  could  be  urged 
againft  that  virtuous  and  able  minifter. 

•-'  D'Eftrades,  Auguft  21,   1661, 

There 
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There  is  no  circumftance  of  Charles's  rci2;n  fo  pecuUarlv  dirirraceful    P^nfion  from 

-  •  *"  '  France 

as  his  acceptance  of  a  fecret  penfion  from  the  court  of  France.  To 
whatever  difficulties  a  fovereigu  may  be  reduced,  it  is  furely  beneath 
the  royal  dignity  to  become  a  voluntary  dependant  on  another.  It  was 
particularly  infamous  in  Charles,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  by  vigorous 
nieafures  abroad,  and  by  cultivating  a  good  underflanding  with  his 
people  at  home,  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  But  to  pretend  to  be 
the  friend  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and  of  Auftria,  when  in  flicft  he  was 
hound,  by  the  moft  folemn  engagements  to  the  court  of  France,  is  a 
degree  of  treachery  much  beyond  the  common  finefle  and  artifices  of  a 
court,  or  the  utmoft  jufliiiable  flretch  of  political  manoeuvre.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  fay  what  money  Charles  adlually  received  in  confequence  of 
this  fhameful  connexion.  It  appears  that  he  demanded  18,000,000  of 
livres  (about  750,000/.  flerling),  for  fecretly  favouring  Lev/is,  at  the 
congrels  of  Nimeguen.  Various  other  fums  he  alio  received  at  diffe- 
rent times'".     The  whole  may  be  efiimated  at  950,000/. 

The  wars  which  this  king  entered  into  againft  the  Dutch  were  princl-  plunder, 
pally  with  a  view  of  plundering  a  wealthy,  and,  as  he  imagined,  an  al- 
moft  defencelefs  neighbour;  at  leafl  one  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of 
ftrength  and  refources,  to  the  dominions  which  he  governed.  But  in 
thefe  felfifh  and  interefted  deligns,  he  was  generally  difappointed.  In 
the  lirft  Dutch  war,  an  Eaft  Indian  fleet,  very  richly  laden,  was  pre- 
vented from  falling  into  his  hands  by  the  afTiftance  of  the  Danes,  who 
protedled  it  in  the  harbour  of  Bergen:  and  in  the  fecond  war,  another 
fleet,  coming  from  the  Mediterranean,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half, 
efcaped,  though  with  confiderable  difficulty.  Charles,  notwithilanding, 
found  means  to  reap  fome  pecuniary  advantages  from  thefe  wars.  His 
(hare  of  prize-money,  during  the  firfl:  war,  amounted  to  340,000/.; 
and,  in  coniideration  of  his  agreeing  to  conclude  the  fecond  peace,  he 
received  800,000  patacoons,  about  300,000/.  flerling. 

Charles  was  reduced  to  fuch  difficulties,  amio  1672,  that  he  declared,   shutting  up 
whoever  difcovered  a  mode  to  fupply  his  neceflities  Ihould  be  rewarded    ''^'^  Exche- 

\^  _  quer. 

with    the    office   of    treafurer.       Clifford,    created    Lord  Clifford,    as 
well  as  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  treafury,  for  the  expedient  he  fug- 

'"  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  2c6,  note  T.     207,  note  U. 

C  c  2  geflied, 
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gefted,  propofed  to  fhut  up  the  Exchequer;  and  inftead  of  repaying 
any  principal  fums  that  had  been  advanced  upon  its  fecurlty,  to 
ifllie  only  the  legal  annual  intereft  of  6  per  cent.  The  nature  of  this 
infamous  tranfadlion  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  part 
of  this  work:  at  prefent  it  is  only  neceflary  to  ftate  the  pecuniary 
profit  which  Charles  reaped  from  it.  Hume  calculates  the  advan- 
tage only  at  1,200,000/."'';  but  it  appears  from  the  journals  of 
parliament,  that  the  intereft,  at  ^ per  cent.^  amounted  to  79,566/.""; 
confequently  the  principal  muft  have  been  1,328,526/. 
Extortions.  The   principles   of  the   Englifh  conftitution,   in  regard  to  taxation, 

"were  at  this  time  fo  fully  underllood,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  levy 
arbitrary  impofitions  fo  totally  abolifhed,  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
Charles's  reign,  his  fubjeds  had  little  reafon  to  complain  of  illegal  exac- 
tions. An  arbitrary  duty,  however,  was  laid  on  coals  during  the  war 
with  Holland,  under  the  pretence  of  providing  convoys,  which  the  par- 
liament very  properly  complained  of.  And  when  the  king,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  imprudence  and  mifcondudl  of  thofe  who  demanded  the 
exclufion  of  his  brother  from  the  crown,  had  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  that  formidable  party,  and,  indeed,  had  become  almoft  fully 
mafter  of  the  liberties,  of  the  people,  he  compelled  the  different  corpora- 
tions to  furrender  their  charters  into  his  hands,  and  exafled  confiderable 
fums  previoufly  to  their  reftitution'^'.  But  this  did  not  take  place  till 
near  the  conclufion  of  his  reign. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  monarch's  in- 
come and  refources. 

"'  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  326.  "•'  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  109. 

'"  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  l8l. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  Money  received  by  Charles  II.  during  the 
whole  courle  of  his  reign. 

I.  Miscellaneous  Resources. 

1.  Queen's  portion                   —                  —                  ^     250,000 

a.  Sale  of  the   Domains                    —                    —                   —  500,000 

3.  Price  of  Dunkirk:                 —                 —                  —                  —  400,000 

4.  Penfion  from   France                     —                    —                   —  950,000 

5.  Plunder                    —                      —                  —                       —  640,000 

6.  Shutting  up  the  Exchequer                 —               —                 —  1,328,526 

7.  Extortions                    —                   —                    —                  —  100,000 


I  4,168,526 


•2.  Parliamentary  Grants. 

The  various  fums  granted  by  parliament  for  public  fcrvices  13,414, 


i  i7>583>39+ 


3.  The  Permanent  Revenue. 

The  permanent  income  of  the  crown,  at  the  rate  of  1,100,000/.  a 

year,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  years  26,400,000 


"'  I  43'983'394 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  Charles  received,  in  all,  about  4.3,983,394/. 
in  the  courfe  of  his  reiga,  which  would  make  above  1,800,000/.  a 
year;  a  fum  adequate  to  the  national  expences,  had  it  been  managed 
with  frugahty;   at  leaft  equal  to   every  neceffary  charge   in  times  of 

'"  Authors  differ  much  with  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  this  monarch's  income. 
Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  326,  calculates  the  ordinary  revenue  at  about  1,200,000/.;  the 
grants  of  parliament  at  476,808  /.  a  year :  and  to  this  he  adds  1,200,000/.  for  fhutting  up 
the  Exchequer;  but  he  omits  feveral  of  the  other  fources  above  ftated.  The  author  of  a 
traft,  printed  1749,  entitled,  "  The  prefent  Taxes  compared  to  the  Payments  made  to  the 
"  Public  within  the  memory  of  Man,"  fuppofes  the  ordinary  revenues,  on  an  average,  to 
be  a  million  and  a  half  yearly.  Carte  has  drawn  up  an  account  in  many  refpe£ls  errone- 
ous, from  which  he  contends,  that  only  32,474,265/.  was  raifed  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  the  twenty-four  years  of  Charles's  aftual  pofleffion  of  the  government,  making 
only  1,353,095/.  a  year.  See  Full  Anfwer,  p.  161.  Another  author  C Letter  to  Carte, 
p.  lOl)  makes  the  whole  fum  received  by  this  monarch  54,842,449  .  or  2.300,000/. /rr 
amium>     I  have  endeavoured  to  ftate  a  jult  and  proper  medium. 

peace 
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peace  and  tranquillity;  though  in  time  of  war  it  might  have  required 
fome  addition. 
Coinage.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  ftate  of  the  coinage  during  this  monarch's 

reicn,  no  confiderable  addition  was  made  to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the 
country.       Only    4,177,253/.     12s.    ^d.    was    coined    in    gold,     and 
3,722,180/.  2J-.  81^/.  in  filver,  making  in  all  7,899,433/.  15/.  i-d. 
Fifhin!'  Li-  The  attempt  was  not  abandoned,  during  this  reign,  of  compelling  the 

cence.  Dutcli  to  pay  fof  the  liberty  of  hfhing  on  the  Britifh  coafts.     Charles 

demanded  10,000/.  a  year  for  granting  them  this  privilege.  Whatever 
juftice  there  might  be  in  the  claim,  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  warlike  enter- 
priles  againft  that  nation,  could  not  furnifli  him  with  any  flattering  ex- 
pectations of  his  demand  being  complied  with. 

The  fmancial  hiftory  of  this  period  is  diftinguifhed  by  two  important 
alterations;   in  regard  to   the  manner  of  impofmg  taxes  on  the  clergy, 
and  the  mode  of  granting  public  fupplies. 
Alteration  in        Among  the  many  valuable  privileges  which  the  church  had  acquired 
tax"'"°the°      "^  ^^^  dark  and  fuperftitious  ages  of  modern  Europe,  that  of  an  exemp- 
tiergy  tion  of  taxes  was  not  the  leaft  confiderable.    Under  the  pretence  that  their 

power  was  derived  from  Heaven ;  and  that  their  eftates  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Deity,  and  confequeutly  facred  and  inviolable,  they  denied 
all  fubje£lion  to  temporal  authority,  and  refuled  to  contribute  in  com- 
mon, with  the  public  at  large,  to  the  necefllties  of  the  State.  The  fubfi- 
dies  they  paid,  were  either  in  confequence  of  bulls  from  the  Pope,  whom 
thev  confidered  as  their  fpiritual,  and,  indeed,  real  fovereign,  orimpofed 
by  the  authority  of  their  own  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors,  to  whom  they  pro- 
feffed,  in  a  fubordinate  degree,  canonical  obedience. 

Edward  I.  it  has  been  already  obferved,  was  the  firft  monarch  of  Eng- 
land who  compelled  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes,  not  only  without  the  au- 
thority, but  in  avowed  contradidion  to  a  bull  from  Rome;  and  for 
many  years  after,  the  convocation  was  regularly  aflembled  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  parliament,  for  the  purpofe  of  granting  fupplies'".  This 
pra£lice  continued  until  the  long  parliament  aflumed  the  government  of 
the  country :  their  religious  principles  were  fo  adverfe  to  all  diftind  or 

'»'  Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  48. 

independant 
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independant  ecclefiaftical  authority,  that  no  convocation  was  fufFered  to 
meet;  and  the  income  and  poffeflions  of  the  church  were  included  in 
thofe  monthly  allefllnents  or  taxes  on  real  and  perfonal  property,  which 
were  levied  during  the  exiftence  of  the  commonwealth. 

After  the  reftoration,  the  hierarchy  and  the  rights  of  the  convocation 
were  again  re-eftablifhed.  But  the  clergy  were  afraid  that  the  privilege 
of  taxing  themfelves  would  prove  a  burden  inftead  of  being  a  benefit. 
They  remembered  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  former  monarchs  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuart,  confiderable  grants  were  perpetually  expedled  from 
them;  and  that  fuch  was  the  influence  attending  the  clerical  patronage 
of  the»crown,  that  much  heavier  taxes  were  impofed  upon  the  property 
of  the  church,  than  on  the  eftates  of  the  laity.  They  were  not  a  little 
anxious,  therefore,  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  as  to  taxation  and 
reprefentation,  that  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  long  parliament;  and 
accordingly  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  the  revenues  and  property  of  the 
church  fhould  continue  to  be  included  in  the  monthly  aflefl'ments  which 
were  impofed'^';  and  that  the  parochial  clergy  fhould  be  allowed  to 
vote  at  elections,  though  incapable  of  being  eletlled'".  Thefe  terms 
the  parliament  aflented  to,  as  they  proved  the  means  of  acquiring  a  con- 
fiderable acceflion  to  its  power  of  taxation;  and  rendered  the  crown 
ftill  more  dependant  upon  the  only  body  of  men  by  whom  its  wants 
could  in  any  degree  be  fupplied:  nay,  as  an  additional  boon,  two  cleri- 
cal fubfidies  which  had  been  granted  by  the  convocation  were  re- 
mitted. 

The  grants  of  pariiament  were  originally  confidered,  merely  as  tern-    Alteration  In 
porary  aids  to  afiift  the  fovereign  in  defraying  the  expences  he  was  fub-    ^^^  ™.°'^^  °^ 
jed;  to,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;    and  unlefs  the   commons  hap-   plies.^"     "^" 
pened  to  entertain  at  the  time  any  particular  jealoufy  of   the   crown 
and  its  minifters,  the  fum  granted  was  commonly  left  entirely  to  their 
difpofal.     But    after   the    reftoration,   not  only  more  frequent  grants 
were  demanded,  but,   in   confequence   of  the   poverty  to  which  the 
crown  was   reduced,  parliamentary  grants  had   become  really  necef- 

"+  It  was  finally  fettled,  anno  1664,  in  confequence  of  a  private  agreement  between 
Sheldon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
minifters.     See  Burn's  Ecclef.  Law;  voces.  Convocation,  and  Firft  Fruits. 

'"  13  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

3  fary 
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fary  almofl:  every  year.  It  was  impoffible,  however,  for  parliament, 
diftrufting  not  only  Charles's  oeconomy,  but  his  regard  for  the  intereft 
of  his  kingdoms,  to  veft  confiderable  fums  of  money  in  fuch  unfafe  and 
improvident  hands:  it  was,  therefore,  thought  requifite  to  fpecify  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  each  fum  was  voted.  Thus  appropriating  claufes  came 
to  be  introduced.  At  one  time,  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons  was  car- 
Anno  1678.  rled  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  fent  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  containing 
a  claufe  by  which  the  money  thereby  granted  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
into  the  chamber  of  London.  But  the  peers  would  not  fufFer  fo  great 
a  lllgma  on  the  king  and  his  minifters  to  pafs  into  a  law  "^  The  mode 
of  appropriation,  though  in  the  main  right,  was  neverthelefs  attended 
with  unfortunate  confequences.  It  abated  the  jealoufy  of  the  com- 
mons. It  was  natural  for  them  to  imagine  that  grants,  thus  ftridlly  ap- 
propriated, could  not  be  diverted  to  other  purpofes;  and  they  became 
negligent  in  making  the  moft  effential  of  all  enquiries,  namely,  how 
the  public  money  was  adlually  expended.  At  one  time,  committees  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  at  another,  commiilioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  public  accounts:  but  the  wound  has  never 
been  probed  to  the  bottom;  and  public  profufion  will  never  be  fully 
checked,  until  not  only  eftimates,  which  are  too  often  fallacious  and 
unintelligible,  but  alfo  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fupplies 
granted  were  really  fpent,  are  regularly  laid  before  parliament. 


JAMES     IL 

There  was  no  department  of  government  in  which  this  rafh  and 
odious  bigot  did  not  betray  the  defpotic  and  arbitrary  principles  on 
which  he  intended  that  his  adminiftration  fhould  be  conduced:  but 
they  were  firft  exhibited  to  their  full  extent  in  the  article  of  his  reve- 
nue. Though  the  greater  part  of  his  brother's  income  had  been 
granted  only  for  the  life  of  that  monarch,  and  confequehtly  expired 
with  him,  yet,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  who  advifed  him 
to  fufpend  levying  the  duties  until  the  payment  was  authorifed  by  par- 


'^*  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  85. 


liament, 
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Ilament,  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  cuftoms  and  other 
taxes  to  be  paid  as  formerly:  and,  in  his  lirfl  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
after  declaring  that  he  expected  his  revenue  fliould  be  fettled  on  the 
fame  footing  with  his  brother's,  which  was  no  unreafonable  requeft, 
he  very  plainly  intimated,  that  any  attempt  to  fecure  the  frequent 
meetings  of  parliament,  by  granting  moderate  fupplies,  would  be  re- 
fented.  "  I  muft  plainly  tell  you,  that  fuch  an  expedient  would  be 
*'  very  improper  to  employ  with  me;  and  that  the  befl  way  to  engage 
"  me  to  meet  you  often,  is  always  to  ufe  me  well '"."  Thus  he  gave 
them  to  underftand,  that  he  would  only  have  recourfe  to  them,  if 
they  complied  with  his  demands.  His  fpeeches  furnifh  the  laft  exam- 
ple in  our  hiftory  of  an  Englifh  monarch  attempting  to  intimidate  his 
people  by  the  arrogance  of  his  language. 

The  only  public  virtues  which  James  poflefTed,  were  frugality  in  Expencei. 
his  expences,  and  a  ftrong  defire  to  increafe  the  naval  ftrength  of  his 
kingdoms.  In  the  latter  article  he  difplayed  fuch  zeal  and  judgment 
as  reflects  a  confiderable  degree  of  luftre  on  that  part  of  his  adminif- 
tration.  But  the  army  was  by  no  means  neglected.  Under  pretence 
that  the  militia  were  found  very  unferviceable  during  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, he  demanded  a  fupply  from  parliament  to  maintain  thofe  ad- 
ditional forces  which  he  thought  proper  to  levy  at  that  time'^';  and  he 
aflually  had  in  pay  30,000  regular  troops  in  England  alone,  when  in- 
vaded by  his  fucceflbr. 

The  only  temporary  grant  during  James's  reign,  which  was  carried  Grants, 
into  efled,  was  a  fupply  of  400,000/.  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprefling 
Monmouth's  rebellion'".  Anno  1685,  700,000  pounds  were  alfo  voted; 
bnt  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  difpleafure,  and  to  prevent  the  houfe 
from  interfering  with  his  pretended  prerogative,  of  difpenfmg  with 
the  tefts  impofed  by  law,  for  the  exclufion  of  Cathohcs,  from  offices  of 
truft  and  emolument,  prorogued  the  parliament,  before  the  grant 
paffed  into  a  law"^°. 

The  propriety  of  granting  a  permanent  Income  to  the  king  for  life,   Permanent 
was  one  of  the  many  important  points  which  James's  parliament  had 

""  Colleaion  of  King's  Speeches,  p.  177.  "'  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  180. 

'*»  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p,  226.  '*'  Mott.  vol.  ii.  p  658. 

D  d  to 
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to  determine  foon  after  his  acceflion;  and  fuch  was  then  the  great  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  that  a  larger  revenue  was  given  to  James  for  his 
life,  than  any  monarch  of  England  had  ever  enjoyed'*'.  It  appears 
from  the  following  account,  which  was  laid  before  parliament  at  the  re- 
volution, that  it  amounted  to  above  two  millions  per  anniwi. 

ACCOUNT  of  the  principal  Branches  of  the  Revenue,  onno  1688, 
clear  of  all  Dedudlions. 

^- 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  including  the  wood,  coal,  and  fait  farm         —  600,000 

Excife  on  beer  and  ale                   666,383 

Hearth-money                 — —                  — —  — —  245,000 

Poft  office                  ■ •  65,000 

Wine  licences                  — —                  —  — — .  10,000 

T^ewimpofitions  on  wine  and  vinegar                   ■ 172,901 

Duties  on  tobacco  and  fugar               — —  ——  •  148,861 

Duty  on  French  linen,  brandy,  filk,  &c.  93'7io 


■■'^  I  2,001,85s 


This  account  does  not  Include  fome  of  the  fmaller  articles  of  re- 
venue. 

Coinage.  During   this  monarch's  reign,  which  lafted  only  four  years,  there 

was  coined,  in  gold,  the  fum  of  2,113,638/.  iSx.  Si-fl'.,  and,  in  filver, 
518,316/.  9^.  54^.;  making,  in  all,  ^,631,955/.  Bj.  i^d. 

Reflexion.  It  is  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  people  of  England  that  every  at- 

tempt to  diminifh  their  rights,  or  to  encroach  upon  their  liberties,  has 

'*'  See  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  ftated  by  Hume  with  his  ufual  ability,  vol.  viii. 
p.  221.  222.  223.  224.  Here  we  muft  taice  leave  of  this  excellent  hiftorian,  from  whom 
much  advantage  has  been  derived  in  the  courfe  of  this  inveftigation.  Indeed,  it  is  impoffible 
to  give  a  juft  difplay  of  any  branch  of  the  hiflory  of  England,  without  making  a  confider- 
able  ufe  of  his  remarks.  His  work,  however,  is  far  from  being  equal.  The  firft  part  and 
the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory,  is  not  excelled  by  any  compofition  either  modern  or  ancient : 
but  the  middle,  which  he  firfl  publifhed,  being  compofed  with  lefs  experience  in  writing, 
is  not  only  more  prolix,  but  alfofeems  to  have  been  drawn  up  rather  as  a  defence  of  the  un- 
fortunate race  of  Stuart,  than  as  a  candid  and  impartial  hiftory. 

'♦^  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  37. 

been 
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been  attended  with  confequences  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe 
which  were  defigned  at  the  time;  and  that  every  king  who  has  go- 
verned ill,  has  given  the  public  fome  compenfation  for  the  offences  or 
errors  he  committed,  by  proving  the  fource  of  beneficial  laws,  and  of 
additional  checks  upon  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  The  crimes  and  mif- 
government  of  John  gave  rife  to  Magna  Charta,  and  all  the  important 
privileges  which  that  charter  tended  to  confirm.  The  extortions  which 
that  able  and  high-fpirited  prince,  Edward  I.  was  led  into,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  expenfive  foreign  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  occa- 
fioned  the  famous  ftatute,  De  I'uluigio  non  coficedendo;  the  paffing  of 
which  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  important  events  in  the  hiftory 
of  this  country.  And  the  exaiflions  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the 
firfl  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  joined  to  James's  obftinacy,  bi- 
gotry, and  infituation,  were  produdlive  of  a  revolution  equally  favour- 
able to  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  of  the  eftablid-iment  of  a 
form  of  government  "  the  moft  perfe(St  in  theory,  and  the  happieft  in 
"  pra»5lice,  that  has  ever  exifted  among  mankind:"  a  conftitution  which, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve,  was  not  the  offspring  of  hafte,  or  projeded  by  one 
man;  but  was  gradually  formed  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  important 
fi:ru"-gle,  which  laftcd  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  acceffion  of 
William  III.,  and  employed  the  powers  of  as  able  men  as  ever  exifted 
in  any  country  whatfoever.  It  was  from  the  collifion  of  fuch  abilities 
alone  that  fo  valuable  and  well  conflrufted  a  fabric  could  have  been  ere£l- 
ed;  and  its  blemiflies  (for,  like  all  other  works  of  human  invention,  it  is, 
in  fome  refpedts,  defedlive)  we  truft  will  be  removed,  without  pulling 
tlie  edifice  to  pieces,  without  injuring  its  beauty,  or  impairing  its  vigour 
and  its  ftrength. 

Thefe  were  the  moft  important  financial  tranfaccions  which  took  place  Conclufion. 
under  the  government  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  during  whofe  adminiftra- 
tion  many  new  branches  of  revenue  were  introduced,  fuch  as  excifes, 
ftamps,  the  poft  office,  monthly  affeffinents,  &c. ;  and  many  old  re- 
fources  were  either  abandoned,  as  unproductive,  or  abolifhed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  oppreffion.  Hence  fubfidies  were  given  up,  and  the 
whole  fabric  of  feudal  exaction,  of  wardlhip,  marriage,  &c.,  together 
with  benevolences,  free  gifts,  and  compulfivc  loans,  were  for  ever  anni- 
hilated. 

But 
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But  the  period  is  particularly  remarkable  for  enabling  us  to  form  fome 
kind  of  judgment  of  the  full  extent  of  that  heavy  burden  which  the 
funding  fyftem  introduced  into  this  kingdom. 

The  revenue,  of  England,  at  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
anno  1602^  was  500,000/.  a  year.  Eighty-fix  years  aftei'wards,  when 
James  II.  was  expelled,  it  was  raifed  to  about  two  millions:  the  annual 
increment  confequently  was  near  17,441/.  At  the  fame  rate  of  in- 
creafe,  the  revenue,  amio  1774,  eighty-fix  years  after  the  revolution, 
fhould  only  have  been  3,500,000/. ;  and  ten  years  afterwards,  afifio 
1784,  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  3,674,418/.,  or,  perhaps,  with  the 
addition  of  Scotland,  rather  more  than  four  millions  a  year.  If  the 
prefent  income  of  the  State,  therefore,  is  about  fourteen  millions,  ten 
millions  of  that  fum  may  be  attributed  to  the  funding  fyftem;  and 
would  not  have  exifted,  if  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  public  had 
been  defrayed  by  money  exadled  at  the  time,  without  leaving  any  bur- 
den upon  pofterity.  Indeed,  four  millions  would  be  amply  fufficient,  at 
this  time,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  civil  lift,  and  of  our  peace  efta- 
blllhment,  if  the  load  of  taxes  impofed  to  provide  for  the  intereft  of  our 
public  debts,  did  not  raife  the  price  of  every  commodity  to  fuch  a  height, 
as  to  render  money  much  lefs  efficient  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

But,  on  the  whole,  though  our  circumftances  might  have  been  better, 
let  us  not  too  haftily  either  envy  the  fituation,  or  inveigh  againft  the  con- 
dud  of  our  predeceflbrs.  Lightly  as  we  may  imagine  they  were  bur- 
dened, yet  they  complained  as  loudly  as  we  do,  of  the  intolerable  M-eight 
of  taxes,  and  of  the  diftrefs  and  poverty  which  they  occafioned :  and 
though,  inftead  of  adding  to  their  own  burdens,  they  thought  themfelves 
juftifiable  in  bequeathing  to  their  pofterity  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
grievous  load  of  public  debt,  under  the  prefTure  of  which  we  now  ftag- 
ger,  let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  they  delivered  into  our  hands  a 
well  cultivated  ifland  ;  dependencies  of  great  value  and  importance;  an 
extenfive  commerce;  flourifliing  manufadlures ;  a  fuperior  fyftem  of 
agriculture;  a  high  character  for  ability  and  valour;  and,  joined  to  all 
thefe  advantages,  a  fyftem  of  government,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  for  the  bleffings  which  it  affords. 

END     OF     PART     I. 
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CHAP.       L 

Of  the  various  Modes  of  providing  for  the  extraordinary 
Expe?ices  of  a  Nation, 


1 


*>  H  E  charges  incurred  by  a  nation  in  times  of  peace,  leldora 
exceed  its  ordinary  income,  or  what  it  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce. It  requires  no  great  revenue,  to  maintain  the  magiftrates 
•entrufted  with  the  general  government  of  the  country  ;  to  fupport  fuch 
as  are  employee^  in  expounding  the  laws,  and  in  diftributing  juflice ; 
and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fuch  public  works  as  are  eflentially 
neceflary  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Indeed,  if  nations  were 
always  at  peace,  fupplying  a  revenue  for  public  purpofes,  could  never 
prove  burdenfome  to  fociety. 

But  the  neceffity  there  is,  from  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  the  ambition  of  thofe  individuals,  who  govern  the 
affairs  of  States,  to  be  perpetually  providing  for  the  expences  of  war,  is 
uniformly  attended  with  the  heaviefl  charges.  Maxims  of  frugality, 
however  proper  and  defirable  at  other  times,  are  found  incompatible 
with  a  ftate  of  hoftility.  When  the  fate  of  a  nation  is  at  ftake,  or 
even  when  any  of  its  important  interefts  are  endangered,  exertions  muft 
be  made,  without  regarding  the  expences  they  may  occafion.  The 
troops  and  armaments  of  the  foe  muft  be  oppofed,  whatever  coft  fuch 
oppolition  may  require  ;    and  every  citizen  muft  facrifice  a  part  of  his 
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fortune,  either  to  increafe  the  property  and  maintain  the  interefts  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  or  to  preferve  the  wealth,  which 
it  has  already  acquired  from  the  plunder  of  its  enemies. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  a  material  dlfFerence  neceffarily  exifts 
between  the  revenue  fufhcient  for  times  of  peace,  and  the  refources 
which  are  requifite  to  defray  the  various  heavy  charges  which  a  war 
muft  occafion. 

The  ingenuity  of  mankind,  particularly  In  modern  times,  has  been 
XBuch  engaged  in  attempts  to  difcover,  what  is  the  beft  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  thefe  extraordinary  expences  ;  and  four  fyftems  have  been 
fuggeiled  for  that  purpofe.  It  has  been  propofed,  i.  To  accumulate  a 
treafure  in  time  of  peace,  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  war. — 2.  To 
levy  the  neceffary  fupplies  within  the  year,  by  means  of  extraordinary 
additional  taxes. — 3.  To  exa(£l  compulfive  loans  from  the  wealthiefl: 
individuals  of  the  community. — 4.  To  borrow  money  from  fuch  as 
are  willing  to  advance  it,  upon  the  fecurity  of  the  public  faith. 

Each  of  thefe  modes  it  is  propofed  briefly  to  examine. 

I.      Accumulating  a  Treafure. 

At  the  commencement  of  political  focieties,  a  conliderable  fhare  of 
the  territory  they  poflefs,  is  uniformly  dedicated  to  national  purpofes. 
In  the  infancy  of  States,  however,  there  is  neither  inclination  nor  op- 
portunity to  be  prodigal ;  and  confequently,  when  there  happens  to  be 
any  furplus,  after  defraying  the  neceflary  expences,  it  is  in  general 
accumulated  into  a  public  treafure,  and  referved  for  any  unforefeen 
emergency.  In  ancient  times,  the  pradice  was  very  prevalent ;  and, 
in  England,  the  monarchs  who  lived  after  the  conqueft,  were  pro- 
vided with  fuch  treafures,  owing  as  much  to  their  inability  to  expend 
their  revenue,  as  to  any  parfnnonious  difpofition,  or  any  forccaft  for 
the  future. 

Sometimes,  hov.'-ever,  the  fyftem  of  accumulation  has  arifcn  from 
real  forefight ;  and  among  the  various  ads  for  which  the  political 
v/ifdom  of  the  Romans  has  been  celebrated,  fome  authors  have  in- 
cluded their  levying  a  tax  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  preparing  a  fund 
for  public  e«iergencies.  The  commonwealth,  we  are  told,  had  hardly 
been  eftablifhed  by  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,   before  they  began  to 
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colleft  the  Atirinn  Vicc/i/iiariuin,  or  impoft  of  the  twentieth  penny, 
upon  the  fale  of  flaves ;  the  amount  of  which  was  depofited  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  there  to  be  kept  flicred  for  the  mofl  prefTing  exigencies 
of  the  State'.  It  continued  accumulating  for  many  years,  and  remained 
imtouched  as  long  as  tlie  free  government  of  Rome  exifted,  excepting 
during  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  it  was  thought  excufable,  after  Han- 
nibal had  ravilhed  Italy  for  ten  years,  to  take  four  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  gold  out  of  this  treafure,  to  affift  in  defraying  the  various 
enormous  expences  to  which  the  commonv,^eaIth  vv'as  then  fubjedt. 

But  this  mode  of  employing  the  furplus  revenue  of  the  public,  is 
attended  with  one  material  difadvantage.  If  the  precious  metals  at  ail 
contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  political  fociety  (which  cannot  be  doubted, 
at  leaft  by  thofe  who  confider  with  how  much  greater  facility  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  confequence  of  fo  ufeful  a  medium),  every  plan  that 
tends  to  diminilh  their  abundance,  muft  be  prejudicial.  A  fyftem  of 
that  nature  may  be  lefs  hurtful,  before  induftry  and  commerce  flourifli; 
and  at  fuch  a  period  may  perhaps  be  neceflary,  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  any  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  colledled  in  critical  emergencies.' 
But,  in  general,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  the  furplus  of  the  national 
revenue  in  works  of  public  advantage,  or  even  in  the  conftruftion  of 
ufelefs  pyramids,  as  was  done  by  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt,  than  in  ac- 
cumulating a  hoard  to  lie  dormant,  without  intereft  and  without  cir- 
culation. 

A  well-known  and  eminent  author  has  notwithftanding  vehemently 
contended  for  continuing  the  practice  of  the  ancients  ;  and  in  particular 
grounds  himfelf  upon  this  idea,  "  That  the  opening  of  fuch  a  treafure 
"  neceflarily  produces  an  uncommon  affluence  of  gold  and  filver,  ferves 
"  as  a  temporary  encouragement  to  induftry,  and  atones,  in  fome  degree^ 
"  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war\"  Unfortunately  for  this  author's 
hypothefis,  the  fame  circumfhance,  nam.ely  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
filver,  which  alleviates  the  calamities  of  war,  augments  alfo  the  bleffings 
of  peace;  and  thofe  bleffings  are  neceffiirily  diminifhed  where  treafureS' 
are  accumulated  :  indeed,  a  public  hoard  can  hardly  be  colledled,  without 
reducing    a  nation,  in  point  of  comm.erceand  circulation,  to  much  the 

'   See  abeautiful  poetical  defcription  of  this  treafure,  Lucan's  Pharfalia,  ],  iii.  v.  155. 
*  Hume's  KfiaySj  vol.  i.  p.  3^5 
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fame  fituation  in  times  of  tranquillity,  as  in  the  midft  of  war.  Befides, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Romans  always  endeavoured,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  procure  money  hy  loans,  and  never  applied  to  their  treafure, 
but  v/hen  their  credit  was  exhaufted. 

There  are  other  unfurmountable  objections  to  the  amaffing  of  public 
treafures  ;  fuch  as,  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  accompanied  ;  of 
Tifurpation  in  monarchial  governments  ;  of  defpotifm  in  free  ftates;  and, 
under  every  form  of  government,  of  being  improvidently  expended. 
It  appears  from  the  Hillory  of  England,  that  the  ufurpations  of  the 
three  monarchs  who  reigned  after  William  the  Norman,  were  greatly 
owing  to  their  having  fecured  the  treafures  of  their  predeceflbrs.  We 
learn  alfo  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  that  if  no 
public  treafure  had  exifted  at  the  time,  Csefar  could  hardly  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  daring  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country :  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  immenfe  treafure  which  the  republic  of  Athens 
had  been  accumulating  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  and  which  at  lafl: 
amounted  to  above  ten  thoufand  talents,  was  diffipated  in  rafh  and  im- 
prudent enterprifes,  to  the  ruin  of  the  State'.  Indeed,  if  nations  are 
tempted,  when  their  credit  is  high  and  flourifliing,  to  engage  in  deftruc- 
tive  plans  of  hoftility  and  conqueft,  how  much  more  may  not  this  be 
apprehended,  if  a  treafure  is  already  amafTed,  which  may  eafily  be  ap- 
plied to  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  impetuous  and  inconfiderate  mo- 
narch, or  to  carry  into  efifedl  the  political  projects  of  an  artful  dema- 
gogue? 

II.    Railing  the  Supplies  within  the  Year. 

When  a  nation  finds,  that  its  expences  exceed  its  revenue,  and  that 
cither  no  treafure  has  been  accumulated,  or  that  it  is  inadequate  to  the 
charges  which  are  likely  to  be  incurred,  it  naturally  endeavours  to  raife 
-extraordinary  fupplies,  by  additions  to  its  ordinary  income.  It  was 
upon  this  principle,  that  aids  were  originally  granted  by  Parliament  to 
the  Kings  of  England  i  nay,  at  the  Revolution  it  was  imagined,  that  a 
general  excife,  in  addition  to  the  ufual  revenue,  would  have  furnifhed 
money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war*.     Various  circum- 

^  Hume's  Efiays,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  ♦  Davenaiu's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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ftances,  however,  unfortunately  contributed  to  render  fuch  a  plan  at 
that  time  imprafticable.  The  inflant  of  a  revolution  is  an  improper 
period  for  increafing,  in  any  great  degree,  the  burdens  of  a  nation. 
Many  would  have  rejoiced  at  fuch  an  opportunity  of  fpreading  difaffec- 
ticn  to  the  new  government.-  Taxes  were  at  that  time  peculiarly  un-^ 
popular  in  England  ;  infomuch,  that  it  was  thought  neceflary,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  the  new  fovereign  with  his  people,  to  diminifh  inftead  of 
xncreafmg  the  revenue,  and  to  repeal  the  produdive  duty  of  hearth- 
money,  by  one  of  the  firft  adl;s  to  which  William  III.  gave  the  royal 
aflent  after  his  acceffion. 

The  mode  of  raifing  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  nation,  by 
fupplies  within  the  year,  has  often  been  recommended  by  different 
authors  fince  the  Revolution. 

Sir  Matthew  Decker,  in  his  famous  plan  for  levying  the  whole  re- 
venue by  a  fmgle  duty  upon  houfes,  which  he  publifhed  anno  1 744, 
exprefsly  mentions  the  poffibility  of  raifmg  the  current  fervices  within 
the  year  ;  "  a  thing  (he  obferves)  greatly  defirable  by  every  body,  and 
"  the  want  of  which  has  been  the  caufe  of  our  prefent  national  debt'." 

Poftlethwayt  (a  laborious  and  intelligent  writer),  in  a  work  publifhed 
anno  1757",  endeavours  to  convince  his  countrymen,  both  of  the  ne- 
eeflity  and  the  pradticability  of  that  meafure.  But  his  idea  was  to  raife- 
only  three  millions/'^/-  annnm  additional,  and  the  war  had  become  fo 
enormoufly  expenfive  (requiring  more  than  double  that  fum),  that  it 
was  evident,  it  could  not  prove,  on  fo  narrow  a  fcale,  of  any  material 
benefityand  no  one  ventured  to  flate  the  poffibility  of  its  being  farther 
extended'. 

An  able  and  public  fpirited  fenator,hov^'ever,recentlv  recommended  the 
fame  plan  to  the  public  attention  ^  He  fuppofes,  that  the  whole  property 
of  the  nation  amounts  to  one  thoufand  millions  in  real  value,  a  duty  of 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  therefore  on  every  man's  capital,  paid  by  inftal— 

'   Serious  Confide  rations  on  the  feveral  high  Duties  whicli  the  Nation  labours  under,  p,  20. 

'  Great  Britain's  true  Syftem,  particularly.  Let.  ii.  and  xiii. 

'  Poftlethwayt  himfelfy  in  his  diilionarvr  voce  Fund,  in  fine,  acknowledges,  that  when 
he  recommended  raifing  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  he  never  imagined  that  they  would  have 
rifen  to  fohigha  pitch. 

8  Confiderations  on  the  prefent  State  of  Public  Affairs,  by  William  Pulteney,  Efqj 
3d  edit.  p.  31.  anno  i;79. 
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merits,  would  raife,  in  the  couife  of  two  years,  fifteen  millions ;  and 
he  calculated,  might,  without  much  oeconomy,  fupport  a  vigorous  war 
for  that  fpace  of  time.  The  fame  ideas  were  alfo  enforced  hy  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Arthur  Young;  but  he  contends,  that  the  additional  taxes 
fhould  be  levied,  not  upon  capital,  but  upon  income.  The  permanent 
income  of  the  nation,  he  imagines  to  be  one  hundred  millions /^r 
a?vnmi,  which  could  eafily  bear  a  permanent  burden  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions, and  v/ould  yield  befides,  without  much  opprefHon,  a  temporary 
aid  of  eight  millions  more".  "^ 

The  advantages  that  would  have  refjlted  from  this  mode  of  raifing 
the  fupplies,  are  difplayed  by  the  authors  above-mentioned  in  the  moft 
flattering  colours.  Land,  it  was  faid,  inftead  of  felling  from  20  to  25 
years  purchafe,  would  foon  reach  from  27  to  32.  The  three  per  cents 
would  rife  from  60  to  88  ;  and  obtaining  money  upon  mortgage,  would 
no  longer  be  attended  with  difficulty.  The  alarming  prophecies  con- 
cerning a  national  bankruptcy,  would  vanifh ;  and  more  would  be  done 
towards  procuring  an  advantageous  peace,  than  could  be  effedled  by 
many  victories.  Nay,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Frederick, 
Lord  North)  in  the  opening  of  the  budget  24th  February  1779,  de- 
clared in  parliament,  "  That  fuch  a  plan,  he  conceived,  would  not  be 
"  difficult,  if  there  was  a  full  confidence  in  government.  Great  facri- 
*'  fices,  it  was  true,  muft  be  made,  and  many  gratifications  given  up  ; 
"  but  if  the  meafure  fhould  become  neceffiiry,  that  confideration  ought, 
"  and  he  believed  would  give  way.  The  honour,  the  glory,  nay  the 
*'  very  exlftence  of  the  country,  might  require  it'°." 

To  carry  fuch  a  plan  into  effedt,  two  things  are  requifite  ;  firft, 
power  and  refources  in  a  State ;  fccondly,  inclination  in  the  Public  at 
large. 

The  ability  of  a  nation  to  make  a  great  addition  to  its  revenue, 
amidft  all  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war,  more  particularly  in  m.o- 
dern  times,  when  hoftilities  are  prolonged  to  fuch  a  length,  and  are 
carried  on  in  fo  extenfive  a  manner,  is  at  beft  problematical.  The  Dutch, 
whole  example  is  commonly  adduced  upon  this  occafion,  were  contend- 
ing for  their   ov/n   liberties   at  their  own  doors.     Whereas,   when  Bri- 


«  Polit.  Arithmet.   Part  II.  By  Arthur  Young,  Efq;  p.  44.   37. 

'=  Debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  publifhed  by  Almon,  vol.  xii.  p.  8. 
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tain  engages  in  a  war,  it  mufl  employ  fleets  and  armies  to  proted  re- 
mote polTefljons  almoft  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Though  fufficient 
property  therefore  actually  exifted  in  the  country,  yet  ftill  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  it  from  the  diftant  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  fo  as  to 
anlvver  the  critical  moments  of  an  extenfive  war,   muft  be  very  great. 

Befides,  in  a  country  like  England,  the  wealth  of  which  depends 
fo  much  upon  the  fecurity  and  profperity  of  its  commerce,  fuch  a  plan 
would  be  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Young's  calculation  of  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  : 

Income  from  Land         '----£-  63,000,000 

from  Manufadtures      .  -         -         -         -         20,000,000 

■■    ■         from  Commerce,  and  the  profits  of  our  Co-  }       ,  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
'  *^  y       1 7,000,000 

lonial  Pofleffions         -  -         -         -  ^ 


£.  100,000,000 

Thus  it  is  fuppofed,  that  thirty-feven  millions  of  the  national  in- 
come arifes  from  property,  liable,  in  time  of  war,  to  great  hazard, 
and  much  diminution  in  point  of  value,  and  confequently  unable  to 
bear  any  heavy  additional  burden. 

Or,  if  inftead  of  income,  the  capital  of  a  country,  according  to  Mr. 
Pulteney's  idea,  is  to  be  taxed  ;  without  dwelling  upon  this  objedtion, 
that  people  may  have  great  property,  without  having  much  money  at 
command,  it  will  be  eafy  to  perceive  the  difficulty  of  colledling  the  tax, 
and  the  great  uncertainty  of  its  produce,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
the  fuppofed  capital  of  one  thoufand  millions^  comprehends  the  value  of 
the  land  ;  the  value  of  houfes  ;  the  value  of  ftock  of  all  kinds  ;  of 
materials  for  manufadure ;  (hipping  ;  cafh ;  money  in  the  funds  due 
to  natives  ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  that  can  be  denominated  wealth 
or  property  ". 

But  in  nations  where  the  ability  exifts,  the  inclination  Is  often  want- 
ing. The  refpedable  author  above-mentioned  very  juilly  remarks, 
"  That  it  is  in  a  free  country  only  that  mankind  feel  themfelves  fo  con- 
"  neded  with  public  profperity,  as  willingly  to  facrifice,  in  fupport  of 
"  it,  a  part  of  their  fortune,  in  great  emergencies  '\"  But  free  States 
are  in  general  fo  divided  into  parties,  that  hardly  any  adminiftration 

"  ConfiJerations,  &c.  by  William  Pulteney,  Efq;  p.  28.  "  Ditto,  p.  32. 
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can  expe(!i  the  univerfal,  or  even  the  general  confidence  of  the  people;. 
In  luxurious  and  commercial  ages  alio,  which  are  the  beft  calculated 
in  point  of  ability  for  executing  fuch  a  plan,  individuals  are  fo  felfiili 
and  interefted,  and  fo  fond  of  pleafure,  and  the  frivolous  joys  of  diffi- 
pation,  that  zeal  and  public  fpirit  are  rare,  and  few  would  curtail  them- 
felves  even  in  the  moft  infignificant  gratifications,  for  the  purpofe  of 
contributing,  to  equip  an  armament^  for  the  defence  of  Madras,  or  the 
protedion  of  Jamaica.  Nay,  it  is  queftionable,  whether  war  at  their 
own  doors  would  raife  them  from  their  filken  lethargy. 

The  plan  of  raifing  its  fupplies  within  the  year,  however,  is  a 
circumftance  which  every  nation  ought  to  have  in  view,  as  it  may 
poffibly  prove  abfolutely  necelTary  for  its  prefervation  and  exiftence ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  lefs  oppreffive,  and  more  praQicable, 
if,  inftead  of  fpecie,  a  part  of  the  new  additional  fupplies  were  exadted 
in  kind  ;  and  if  the  furnilhing  of  a  certain  number  of  recruits ;  the 
providing  of  a  certain  number  of  feamen,  or  a  certain  quantity  of 
naval  ftores,  &c.  &c.  were  confidered  as  a  fufficient  equivalent  for 
the  new  taxes,  at  a  certain  reafonable  converfion.  For  there  may  be 
property  in  a  country  amply  fufiicient  to  carry  fuch  a  plan  into  effedt, 
and  yet,  where  money  is  demanded,  it  may  be  rendered  impradicable^ 
from  the  v/ant  of  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie.  Such  a 
plan  might  perhaps  be  attempted,  if  the  real  ftrength  and  refources  of 
the  kingdom  were  fully  known  ;  and  if  it  were  afcertained,  what  each 
difl:ridl  could  afford  for  the  public  fervice,  on  any  important  emergency, 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  other  articles  ufeful  to  the  State. 

III.     Compulfive  Loans.' 

Voltaire  has  defcrlbed  in  his  ufual  fprightly  manner,  the  loans  which 
were  extorted  from  their  fubjeds,  by  the  ancient  Kings  of  England. 
"  Thofe  who  lent  their  money  (he  fays)  generally  loft  it,  and  thofe  who 
"  did  not  lend,  were  fenttojail  "."  And  it  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that  fuch  loans  were 
highly  oppreffive  upon  the  fubjedl,  without  being  of  much  advantage 
to  the  crown.     Indeed,  fo  little  were  they  entitled  to  the  name  of  loan, 

"  General  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  part  vi,  c.  3. 

that 
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'that  no  interefl  was  allowed  for  the  money,  nor  was  there  any  certainty 
of  its  being  repaid. 

The  pradice,  however,  of  compelling  wealthy  individuals  to  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  the  crown,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  pe- 
riod of  our  hiftory'*.  Foreign  merchants,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
record,  "  had  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  by  the  grace 
"  and  fufferance  of  the  King,  reportant  grand  lucre^''  were  made  fub- 
jedl  to  this  exaction,  during  the  difgraceful  and  neceffitous  reign  of 
Henry  III. ".  The  pradtice  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  natives  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  it  was  accounted  fo  peculiarly  obnoxious,  that, 
among  the  articles  for  which  Richard  II.  was  depofed,  his  having  bor- 
rowed (or  rather  extorted,  under  the  pretence  of  borrowing)  great 
fums  of  money,  which  were  never  repaid,  is  particularly  infifted 
upon  '*. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Adts  of  Parliament  were  pafled,  dis- 
charging all  his  debts  founded  on  loans,  whether  voluntary  or  com- 
pulfive ;  and  the  credit  of  the  crown  of  England,  in  confequence  of 
thefe  harfh  and  rigorous  meafures,  continued  at  the  lowefl  ebb,  until  it 
was  revived  by  the  prudent  meafures  taken  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  punc- 
tuality which  fhe  maintained.  In  general,  fhe  found  little  difficulty  in 
borrowing  money,  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  compul- 
fion.  But  fhe  was  fometimes  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  imitating,  in 
this  refpedt,  the  example  of  her  predeceflbrs ;  and  occafionally  iflued 
letters  under  the  privy  feal,  demanding  the  loan  of  a  fpecific  fum  of 
money,  from  the  wealthieft  of  her  fubjedls.  This  (according  to  an 
old  writer)  was,  "  an  enforced  piece  of  ftate,  to  lay  the  burthen  on 
**  that  horfe  that  was  beft  able  to  bear  it  at  the  dead  lift,  when  neither 
*'  her  receipts  could  yield  her  relief  at  the  pinch,  nor  the  urgency  of 
*'  her  affairs  endure  the  delays  of  a  parliamentary  affiflance"." 

By  the  famous   petition  of  right,    compulfive    loans    were    totally         ' 
aboliihed :   but  it  is  a  curious  fubjedl:  of  political  fpeculation,  whether 
fuch  a  plan  might  not  be  improved,   fo  as  to  anfwer  many  beneficial 

'•'  Stevens  (Pref.  p.  15.)  fiates,  upon  the  authority  of  a  manufcript  in  the  Cottoniari 
library,  that  compulfive  loans  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

'^  Cotton's  Poll.  Work,  p.  177.     Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  45,  who  fays  it  was 
Henry  V. 

"  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iii.  p.  419.  »7  Naunton's  Fragmenta  Re  galia,  p.  12. 
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public  purpofes  ;  and  whether  fuch  a  fyftem  ought  not  to  be  kept  In. 
view,  if  another  war  fhould  unfortunately  foon  break  out.  If  every 
wealthy  perfon  in  the  kingdom  were  obUged,  when  called  upon  by  the 
legiflature,  to  furnifli  a  certain  fum  of  money,  at  a  reafonable  intereft,. 
upon  the  faith  and  fecurity  of  Parliament,  loans  would  be  raifed  upon 
moderate  terms,  and  probably  without  much  murmur  or  oppreihon. 
By  fuch  means,  the  enormous  profits,  which  are  exacted  by  ufurious. 
money-lenders,  who  combine  together,  and  take  every  unfair  advantage 
of  the  public  neceffities,  would  be  prevented  ;  nor  would  the  nation,  to 
gratify  their  rapacity,  be  loaded  with  burdens  almoft  unfupportable. 


IV.      Voluntary  Loans. 

But  of  all  the  modes  of  providing  money  for  defraying  the  extra- 
ordinary expences  of  a  nation,  that  of  borrowing  from  fuch  as  are  will- 
ing to  lend  their  property  upon  the  public  fecurity,  is  undoubtedly 
the  moft  efficacious  ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper,  briefly  to  ftate  the 
progrefs  of  the  fyftem. 

i.Onvalu-         The  moft  ancient,  and  indeed  the  moft  natural  mode  of  borrowing. 

abiePledges.  ^^^  confiderable  fum  of  money,  is  that  of  giving  to  the  lender,  in 
pledge,  fome  article,  the  value  of  which  is  well  known,  or  can  eafily  be 
afcertained.  It  was  a  long  time  before  other  modes  of  fecurity  were 
invented,  or  ufually  pradlifed.  Nay,  after  bonds  and  written  obliga- 
tions had  become  more  frequent,  recourfe  was  occafionally  had  to 
pledges ;  and  many  of  the  Kings  of  England  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  pawning  tlieir  jewels,  crown,  and  other  valuable  efFe£ts,  in 
critical  emergencies. 

2.  On  Perfo.        John,  King  of  France,    w^e    are   told,   nobly  declared,  that  if  good 

nal  Security.  ^^.^|^  ^^^^^  banifhed  out  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  yet  that  it  ought  ftill 
to  be  found  in  the  breafts  of  princes ;  and  fuch  in  general  is  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  the  Royal  Diadem,  that  there  are  few  monarchs 
who  are  not  able  to  raife  fome  money  upon  their  perfonal  obligations. 
But  the  amount  of  fuch  fums  is  feldom  very  confiderable.  Indeed, 
the  additional  fecurity  of  the  City  of  London,  and  fometimes  of  the  prin- 
cipal Minifters  of  State,  was  required,  before  fome  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  could  in  this  manner  obtain  the  money  which  their  neceffities 
demanded. 

In 
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In  almoft   every  country,   the  laws  have   fruitlefsly  endeavoured  to   s-Bymort- 
prevent  the  diffipation  of  the  Royal  Domains;  and  in  England,    it  was   PublicDo- 
held   impious  to   alienate  them.     Nay,  as  an  additional  check,  every   '"^"'*- 
King  was  entitled  to  relume  his  own  grants,  or  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
Mortgaging  the  Domains,   however,    is  in  general  permitted,    as  a  lefa 
pernicious  meafure,    though   often   attended  with  more  ruinous  confe- 
quences.     For,    after  any  individual    has  been   long  in    poffeffion    of 
lands  as  a   mortgagee,   the   fpecific   nature  of  his  right  is   forgotten  ; 
and    he  is  not  a  little  apt  to  confider  himfelf,  and  to  be  confidered  by 
others,  as  the  real  proprietor. 

The  mode,  by  which  a  nation  firft  raifes  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  4-  By  mort- 
is generally  by  mortgaging  fome  particular  tax  or  branch  of  its  re-  Taxes, 
venue,  and  anticipating  its  produce.  This  is  a  very  ancient  pra£tice 
in  England.  It  may  be  traced,  it  is  fuppofed,  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  1444,  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort gave  a  fum  of  money  in  loan  to  Henry  VI.  upon  the  fecurity  of 
the  Cuftoms  of  London  and  Southampton".  Various  other  inftances 
of  fuch  anticipations  will  occur  in  a  fubfequent  chapter. 

When  any  branch  of  the  revenue  is  mortgaged,  it  may  either  con- 
tinue under  the  management  of  public  officers,  as  is  the  cale  in  Eng- 
land, or  it  may  be  entrufted  to  the  care  of  the  creditor,  as  is  the 
practice  in  France.  The  firft  is  beft  adapted  to  a  free  ;  the  fecond,  to 
a  defpotic  government :  but,  under  every  government,  it  has  been  ori- 
ginally found  neceflary  to  farm  the  revenues,  either  to  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  or  to  thofe  who  make  it  their  profeffion.  For,  fuch  is  the 
ingenuity  of  mankind,  and  fuch  their  inclination  to  elude  taxes,  that 
they  would  never  become  productive,  if  interefted  perfons  were  not 
employed  to  difcover  the  means  of  counteracting  the  evafion  of  them ;  and 
the  public  may  aftervv^ards,  through  the  medium  of  its  own  officers^ , 
reap  the  benefit  of  fuch  difcoveries. 

Another  mode  of  borrowing  money,  is,  by  granting  annuities  for  3.   y-  By  tem- 
certain  fixed  fpace  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are   totally  to   nuities. 
ceafe.     The   experience  of  England  tends  to  demonftrate,  that  this  is 
not  an  advantageous  mode  of  procuring  money:    at   leaft  the  demand 

"  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  41. 
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of  the  creditor  is  proportionably  higher  for  fhort,  or  even  long  an- 
nuities, than  when  a  perpetual  annuity  is  granted  ;  and  a  nation  which 
adopts  the  funding  fyftem,  ought  to  confider  itfelf  as  a  great  and  per- 
manent corporation,  and  ought  to  adopt  that  plan,  which,  in  the  courfe 
of  many  centuries,  is  the  moft  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, without  regarding  immediate  profit,  or  temporary  conve- 
niencies. 

Annuities  for  lives  is  another  mode  that  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tifed,  and  by  forae  is  accounted  the  moft  advantageous.  But  it  i& 
hardly  poffible  for  a  nation,  when  it  is  in  diftrefs,  by  any  means  to 
make  a  profitable  bargain  with  a  money-lender,  particularly  on  the 
principle  of  granting  temporary  annuities.  Thus,  when  annuities  for 
lives  are  granted,  the  creditor  takes  care  to  pitch  upon  the  perfons  who 
are  the  moft  likely  to  live  long,  and  who  confequently  will  prove,  for 
the  longeft  period,  a  burden  upon  the  State.  Nor  have  all  the  flatter- 
ing hopes  which  Tontines  hold  forth  to  the  avarice  of  mankind,  been 
able  to  procure  money  by  life  annuities,  on  advantageous  terms  to  the 
public. 

When  a  State  is  in  great  neceflity,  it  is  eafily  induced  to  liften  to  the 
prcpofals  of  any  body  of  men,  who  offer  to  fupply  it  with  a  confider- 
able  fum,  in  confideration  of  being  inverted  with  certain  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, whilft  the  money  they  advance  remains  unpaid.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Eaft-India  Company,  and  other  great 
Corporations  arofe  in  this  country.  The  grants  of  fuch  privileges 
may  fometimes  prove  ufeful  to  the  public,  as  well  as  profitable  to  thofe 
who  engage  in  them.  The  two  Companies  above  alluded  to  are  un- 
queftionably  of  that  defcription.  But  the  limits  of  that  mode  of  bor- 
rowing money  v/ith  advantage,  are  certainly  confined  ;  for  monopolies, 
or  peculiar  privileges,  cannot  be  carried  to  a  great  height,  without  in- 
juring the  commerce,  and  lefl'ening  the  induftry  of  a  country,  and 
confequently  diminifhing  the  national  capital,  or  fund  of  wealth. 

The  laft  mode  of  borrowing  money  for  national  purpofes,  and  the 
climax  of  financial  invention,  is,  when  a  nation  grants  certain  annuities 
to  its  creditors,  for  ever,  fubjedl  to  redemption  at  a  certain  price.  This 
is  a  modern  invention,  of  which  the  ancients  feem  to  have  had  no  con- 
ception.    It  is,  in  fad,  felling,  for  ever,  a  branch  of  the  public  re- 

4  venue. 
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renue.  It  will  appear  in  the  farther  progrefs  of  this  Work,  that  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  public  creditors,  this  mode  of  raifing  money  has  been 
rendered  much  more  prejudicial,  than  othefwife  it  would  be,  from  the 
pradlice  of  adding  what  may  be  called  artificial,  to  the  real  capital.  By 
this  artful  manoeuvre,  the  nation  cannot  redeem  fuch  perpetual  bur- 
dens, without  paying  fiims  confiderably  greater  than  it  ever  received. 

Such  are  the  various  modes  of  providing  for  the  extraordinary  ex-  Condufion, 
pences  of  a  nation  ;  to  which  might  be  added,  exchequer  bills  and 
debentures  of  every  kind,  the  fale  of  offices,  as  thofe  of  judicature  in 
France,  and  the  alienation  of  the  public  domains  fo  univerfally  prac- 
tifed.  On  the  whole,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  every  plan  of 
raifing  extraordinary  fupplies,  is  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties. 
Perhaps,  in  different  periods  of  fociety,  different  plans  ought  to  be 
adopted.  At  firft,  wars  are  carried  on  in  a  defultory  manner,  and 
on  a  narrow  fcale  ;  and  a  wife  flatefman  will  then  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure within  the  year,  as  great  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  income 
of  the  public,  as  the  nation  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay.  But  in 
times  like  thefe,  when  hoflilities  are  extended  over  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  and  when,  from  ten  to  fifteen  milfions  of  additional  income 
are  required,  for  military  and  naval  operations,  raifing  the  fupplies 
within  the  year,  is  a  meafure,  which,  hovrever  defirable,  can  hardly 
be  put  in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  befl  mode  of  borrowing  money,  for  the  public 
fervice,  it  is  propofed,  to  inveftigate  that  important  queftion,  in  the  fol- 
lowing Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Of  Public  Debts  in  general. 

TH  E  moft  fingular  and  important  political  feature  of  the  prefent 
^ra,  is  undoubtedly  the  heavy  load  of  public  debts,  with  whidi 
.almoft  every  nation  in  Europe  is  encumbered.  It  is  therefore  very  na- 
tural to  enquire,  with  fome  degree  of  anxiety,  into  the  clrcumllances 
that  gave  birth  to  their  exiftence  ;  and  into  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  they  have  produced  :  a  fubjedl  on  which  many  authors  have 
written  with  great  ability,  but  which  ftill  remains  open  to  more  ample 
dilcuflion,  and  liable  to  much  uncertainty  and  diipute. 

I.  Caufes  of  the  Public  Debts  of  Modern  Europe. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  providing 
for  the  expences  of  war,  was  that  of  colledling  treafures  in  time  of 
peace  ;  and  many  have  accounted  fuch  a  meafure  highly  politic. 
During  tranquil  periods,  it  is  faid,  that  money  is  lefs  neceffary  for  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  for  the  public  ;  and  if  it  were  not  thus  locked  up 
for  national  purpofes,  it  would  probably  be  wafted  in  purchafmg  lux- 
urious fuperfluities  from  other  countries.  When  treafures  thus  colleded, 
are  ifllied,  they  revive  circulation  ;  and  amidft  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  give  new  vigour  to  a  ftate  ;  and  as  the  public  is  thereby  enabled 
to  give  ready  money  for  provifions,  and  other  neceffary  articles,  it 
can  always  procure  them  upon  eafy  and  moderate  terms.  But  modern 
nations,  it  is  faid,  having  no  treafures  colleded,  find  themfelves  re- 
duced, at  the  very  commencement  of  a  war,  to  the  neceffity  of  borrow- 
ing. The  money  they  raife,  when  expended  in  diftant  operations,  in- 
ftead  of  being  thrown  into  circulation,  is  adtually  taken  out  of  it ;  and 
at  the  fame  inftant,  that  twelve  millions  are  procui-ed  by  the  minifter, 
*he  manufacturer,  and  the  hufbandman,  are  involved  in  the  greateft 
mifery  and  diftrefs. 

Such  reafoning  is  plaufible,  and  it  is  certain,  that  If  confiderable 
treafures  were  colleded,  they  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent  the 
neceffity  of  contracting  debts,  unlels  on  very   important  emergencies. 

It 
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It  appears,  however,  from  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  public  hoards 
are  necelFarily  produdive  of  fo  many  political  evils,  as  greatly  to 
outw^eigh  any  advantage  that  could  polTibly  be  derived  from  them. 

But  the  heavy  burdens  with  which  the  exifting  j^owers  of  Europe 
are  encumbered,  are  owing,  not  only  to  the  want  of  public  treafures, 
but  alfo  to  the  different  manner  of  conducing  hoftilities  in  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

Formerly,  one  or  other  of  the  parties  at  war,  boldly  entered  into  the 
territories  of  his  opponent ;  and  marching  diredly  to  the  capital,  or  to 
any  fpot  where  the  enemy  had  affembled,  the  fate  of  a  wealthy  king- 
dom, or  powerful  republic,  was  often  decided  by  a  fmgle  engagement. 
But  in  modern  times,  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  is  fpent  in  befiegln^ 
towns  on  the  frontier,  or  in  doubtful  naval  operations,  or  in  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  fome  remote  colony,  or  diftant  appendage  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  war  is  protracted  to  a  great  length, 
and  becomes  progreflively  more  expenfive.  Thus  neither  of  the  par- 
ties are  able  to  procure  any  great  fuperiority,  or  decided  advantage  ; 
and  hoftilities  are  carried  on,  until  the  refources  of  one,  or  both  of  them, 
are  exhaufted  ;  and  it  is  found  impoffible  to  raife  money,  either  by 
augmenting  the  ordinary  revenue,  or  by  borrowing  on  the  public  faith. 

In  ancient  times,  wars  were  not  only  fhorter  in  their  duration,  but 
means  were  alfo  taken,  and  principles  were  adopted,  which  rendered 
great  pecuniary  fupplies  lefs  necelTary  than  at  prefent.  Formerly, 
the  whole  was  a  fcene  of  plunder  and  devaftation.  The  perfons 
and  the  property  of  the  enemy  were  at  the  entire  difpofal  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  the  general  eftimated  the  profits  of  the  campaign, 
not  only  by  the  quantity  of  money,  and  ether  perfonal  efFeds  he  had 
feized ;  but  alfo  by  the  number  of  his  prifoners,  who  were  fold  for 
flaves,  and  were  accounted  a  very  valuable  commodity.  The  greater 
part  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  campaign,  was  accounted  for  to  the 
public;  and  many  a  Roman  general,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  the 
war  from  the  booty  he  had  acquired,  was  alio  able  to  make  confider- 
able  additions  to  the  public  treafury,  amidft  the  triumphal  Iliouts  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  arms  now  made  ufe  of,  are  alio  much  more  expenfive  than  thofc 
cf  antiquity.     The  fhield,  the  fpear,  the  lance,  the  javelin,  and  the 
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bow  and  arrow  of  the  ancients,  cannot  be  compared,  in  regard  to  price,, 
with  the  modern  mulquet ;  particularly  when  the  re-iterated  expence 
of  powder  and  ball  is  taken  into  conrideration.  And  as  to  military 
engines,  there  can  be  no  comparifon  in  point  of  coft,  between  a  mo- 
dern train  of  artillery,  and  a  fet  of  battering-rams  and  catapultse. 

But  the  principal  fource  of  national  expences  in  thefe  times,  when 
compared  to  thofe  of  antiquity,  arifes  from  naval  charges.  It  is  at 
fea,  where  all  the  modern  nations  have  wafted  their  ftrength.  It  is  on 
that  element  that  thofe  debts  have  in  a  great  meafure  been  con- 
traded,  under  the  preflure  of  which  they  now  groan.  Had  the 
rage  of  equipping  numerous  fleets,  and  building  fhips  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  dimenfions,  never  exifted,  hardly  any  ftate  in  Europe 
w'ould  have  been  at  this  time  in  debt.  To  that  fatal  ambition  their 
prefent  diftreffed  and  mortgaged  fituation,  ought  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted '. 

The  nature  of  thefe  national  incumbrances,  and  the  efieds  refulting 
from  them,  have  given  rife  to  political  controverfies  of  the  greateft  pub- 
lic importance.  By  fome,  the  pradice  of  borrowing  money,  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  expences  of  a  State,  is  extolled  to  the  fkles,  as  equally 
neceflary  and  ufeful ;  whilft  others  confider  it  as  big  with  every  fatal 
and  deftrudlve  confequence.  It  is  propofed  to  give  a  general  view,  of 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been  made  ufe  of,  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion. 


II.      Advantages   of  the   Funding   Syftem, 

Montefqnieu,  after  ftating  fome  of  the  inconveniencies  of  public  debts, 
fays,  "  I  know  of  no  advantages\"  Such  incumbrances,  and  the 
credit  on  which  they  are  founded,  are  not  perhaps  fo  beneficial,  as  fome 
authors  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  them ;  but  this  excellent  Writer 
feems  to  have  formed,  on  this  occafion,  by  far  too  hafty  a  conclu- 
fion. 

•  It  will  appear  in  the  farther  progrefs  of  this  Work,  hov/  conllderable  a  fharc  of  the 
revenue  of  England,  has  been  expended  on  its  navy. 

*  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  1,  xxii.  c.  17. 

It 
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It  IS  hardly  poflible  for  any  perfonwho  attentively  confiders  the  fub-  '•  AJvan. 
jetSl,  to  deny  the  benelicial  confequences  refulting  from  public  credit,  ot  v^ar.  ""' 
in  the  profecution  of  a  juft  and  neceffiiry  war.  The  celebrated  Bifliop 
of  Cloyne  well  obferves,  that  credit  is  the  principal  advantage  which 
England  has  over  France,  and  indeed  over  all  the  other  States  of  Europe; 
that  it  is  a  mine  of  gold  to  this  country ;  and  that  any  meafures  taken 
to  leflen  it,  ought  to  be  dreaded  '.  In  fadl,  the  great  fuccefs  which  has 
uniformly  attended  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  when  its  affairs  have 
been  wifely  and  prudently  conduded,  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
eafe  with  which  any  fum,  however  great,  could  be  procured  for  the 
publicfervice. 

Indeed,  when  money  can  be  raifed  without  difficulty,  the  greatefl: 
exertions  may  be  made  with  the  highefl:  probability  of  fuccefs.  No  at- 
temptis  rendered  fruitlefs,  from  the  inability  offending  force  fufficient 
to  atchieve  the  enterprife.  Pinto's  obfervations  upon  this  head  are 
conclufive.  "  If  a  nation  (he  remarks)  is  able  to  raife  only  two  thirds 
"  of  the  money  which  any  particular  fervice  demands,  thofe  two  thirds 
"  will  probably  be  thrown  away.  If  the  Englifh,  for  inftance,  had 
*'  fent  a  fleet  and  army,  weaker  by  one  third  than  it  was,  to  conquer 
"  the  Havanna,  the  expedition  would  not  only  have  mifcarried,  and 
"  the  whole  expence  would  have  been  loft,  but  that  lofs  would  have 
*'  occafioned  many  others.  Inftead  of  the  treafure,  and  other  advan- 
"  tages  produced  by  their  fuccefs,  every  circumftance  would  have  been 
"  inverted*."  By  the  magic  of  public  credit,  fleets  are  equipped,  and 
armies  are  levied,  with  an  expedition  almoft  incredible ;  and  Pompey's 
boaft,  that  he  could  raife  fo  many  legions  by  only  ftamping  with  his 
foot,  is  completely  verified  '. 

It  is  even  acknowledged  by  a  refpedtable  Writer,  who  is  no  friend 
to  the  funding  fyftem,  that  when  money  is  borrowed  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  war,  the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  necelTarily  lefs 
burdened,  than  if  the  fupplies  were  raifed  within  the  year  ;  and  confe- 
quently  they  are  better  enabled,  at  leaft  whilft  the  war  continues,  to  fave 
and  accumulate  fome  part  of  their  revenue  into   capital,  and  by  their 

3  The  Querifl-,  N°  233,  234. 

4  EfTayon  Circulation  and  Credit,  p.  41.  The  trandation  by  Mr.  Baggs  is  referred 
to  on  account  of  the  valuable  Notes  vvhich  it  contains. 

2  See  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Finance,   p.  364,  365. 
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frugality  and  induflry,  to  repair  the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and  ex- 
travagance of  government  may  occafionally  make  in  the  general  capital 
of  the  State*. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  refulting  from  the  funding  fyflem, 
which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  mention. 

If  fupplies  were  raifed  within  the  year,  and  the  expences  of  war  were 
confiderable,  every  individual  would  be  obliged,  in  confequence  of  the 
additional  weight  of  his  contributions,  greatly  to  curtail  his  expences  ; 
and  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  the  confumption  of  the  rich, 
would  be  confiderably  diminifhed.  Whereas,  when  taxes  are  nearly 
equal,  in  times  of  peace  and  war  (which  can  only  be  the  cafe  where 
the  fyftem  of  funding  is  adopted),  the  value  of  every  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty, the  mafs  of  national  induflry,  and  the  circulation  of  national 
wealth,  are  maintained  on  as  regular,  fteady,  and  uniform  a  footing,  as 
the  uncertainty  and  inftability  of  human  affairs  will  admit  \  Indeed, 
before  public  credit  is  carried  to  too  great  a  height,  a  w^ar  maintained 
by  national  loans  and  taxes,  may  be  accounted  even  an  advantage  to 
the  State.  It  is  of  fervice  to  the  poor,  becaufe  the  price  of  their  labour 
increafes  with  the  greater  demand  for  labourers ;  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  rich, 
for  the  greater  occafion  there  is  for  money,  the  greater  is  the  profit  of 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  558.  To  illuftratc  this  point,  let  us  fuppoie, 
that  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  we  were  to  have  twenty  years  of  peace,  and  ten  years 
of  war;  for  the  carrying  on  of  which,  ten  millions  of  extraordinary  fupplies  muft  annually 
be  raifed.  Is  it  moft  for  the  public  advantage,  to  levy  the  ten  millions  every  year  during 
the  war,  and  pay  nothing  during  peace;  or  to  raife  the  money  by  loans,  and  pay  an  equal 
fliare  of  the  expence  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  time  of  war  ?  If  a  common  carrier 
has  ten  hundred  weight  to  remove,  is  it  not  better  for  him,  inftead  of  putting  it  at  once 
upon  his  horfe's  back,  gradually  to  remove  it  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  when  a  State,  for 
its  fafety  and  protcifticn,  is  obliged  to  make  great  exertions,  and  to  load  itfulf  with  heavy 
burdens,  is  it  not  preferable,  by  fpreading  and  extending  the  load,  to  render  it  as  light  as 
pofTible  ?    See  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  p.  27. 

'  See  Gale  on  Public  Credit,  part  i.  feiSl.  3.  Nay,  this  intelligent  Author  contends, 
that  borrovv'ing  money  is  not  only  the  moft  convenient  method  of  raifmg  extraordinary 
fupplies,  but  isalfo  produftive  of  an  a£lual  faving  to  the  State.  But  his  arguments  in  fup- 
port  of  fuch  a  pofition  are  obfcure,  and  are  not  juftified  by  recent  experience.  Befides,  he 
does  not  take  into  his  confideration,  the  charges  of  management,  nor  the  heavy  expence 
of  colleiling  the  revenue  neceffiiry  to  defray  the  intereft  of  a  public  debt,  nor  the  com- 
mercial difadvantages  with  which  taxes  are  accompanied  ;  and  particularly  forgets,  that 
duties  on  confumption,  which  muft  at  laft  be  reforted  to,  take  confiderably  more  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  public,  than  comes  into  the  exchequer. 

thofe 
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thofe  who  have  money  to  lay  out :  and  foreign  wars,  though  unavoid- 
ably attended  with  many  private  calamities ;  yet  generally  put  an  end 
to  public  difcord,  and  free  the  country  of  a  number  of  turbulent  and 
vicious  charaders,   who  are  a  peft  to  fociety  ^ 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  funding  iyftem,  there  is  none  which  ^'  A^'"'^' 
its  friends  have  fo  highly  extolled,  and  its  enemies  have  fo  loudly  re-  .broad. 
probated,  as  its  tendency  to  attra£l  money  from  foreign  countries,  and 
the  confequences  with  which  that  circumftance  is  attended.  It  mav, 
perhaps,  be  of  fervice  to  a  ftate  at  war,  to  be  able  to  draw  fome  re- 
fources  from  other  nations;  and  the  want  of  fuch  aid  (as  Pinto  ob- 
ferves)  might  have  checked  and  enfeebled  all  our  military  operations. 
Perhaps,  alfo,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Eaft-India  Company,  the 
eftablilhment  of  which  has  added  fo  much  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
this  country,  could  not  have  been  ere<fted,  or  carried  on  with  fuch 
efFed,  from  the  low  ftate  of  the  trade  and  refources  of.  England  at  that 
time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  affiftance  they  originally  received  from 
foreigners  :  and  perhaps,  fo  great  is  the  amount  of  our  public  debts  at 
prefent,  that  the  quantity  far  exceeds  our  confumption  or  demand  at 
home  ;  and  our  funds  could  hardly  be  kept  up  at  any  tolerable  price, 
without  foreign  purchafers'.  At  the  fame  time,  whether  foreign  pro- 
perty in  our  funds,  ought  to  be  accounted  of  public  detriment  or  ad- 
vantage, is  perhaps  the  moft  difficult  queftion  of  any  conneded  with 
the  funding  fyftem. 

I  am  apprifed  of  what  a  very  intelligent  author  has  faid,  "  That  the 
"  trading  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom,  from  the  Farmer  to  the  Merchant, 
"  make  upon  an  average  upwards  of  ten  per  cent,  per  anniim^  of  the 
"  money  borrowed  from  foreigners,  by  ourgovernment,  at  little  more  than 
"  four  ;  and  thence,  that  a  profit  arifes  of  nearly  fix  per  cent,  to  enable 
"  the  people  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  increafe  of  taxes,  and  to  give 
"  them  a  frefh  contributive  faculty  of  fubfcriblng  to  new  loans  '°."  But 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  money  borrowed  is  immediately 
wafted  in  foreign  expeditions,   and  never  comes  into  the  circulation  of 

'  Ramfay's  Efiay  on  the  Conftitutlon  of  England,  p.  yo.  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
Houfc  of  Commons,  p.  28. 

'  Eflayon  Credit,  p.  9.    alfo  p.  35. 

"•  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Finances,  p.  3S6.  edit,  1772.  See  alfo  Hope's  Letters 
on  Credit,  p.  21.  30,  31. 
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the  country,  the  nation  that  borrows,  pays  intereft  to  foreigners  for  a 
fum  of  money,  without  reaping  from  it  any  folid  advantage.  The  only 
benefit  it  can  poffibly  produce  is,  that  it  renders  it  unneceffary  to  raife 
the  money  at  home,  by  which  the  commerce  and  circulation  of  the 
country  would  probably  be  injured". 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  when  foreigners  arc 
admitted  into  the  public  funds  of  a  country,  they  become  naturally  in- 
terefted  in  promoting  its  happinefs  and  profperity.  "  Where  their  trea- 
"  fure  is,  there  will  their  hearts  be  alfo,"  And  not  only  many  wealthy 
individuals  v/ho  are  born  in  other  countries,  are  gradually  led  to  con- 
fider  the  State  in  which  their  property  is  fettled,  as  their  home, 
and  thence  are  induced  to  come  and  refide  in  it ;  but  if  any  great  re- 
volution, or  a  long  feries  of  deftrudtivc  hoftilities  were  to  take  place 
on  the  Continent  (from  which  we  might  be  happily  exempted  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  infular  fituation),  the  greater  part  of  our  foreign  cre- 
ditors might  find  it  equally  necelTary  and  defirable,  to  fhelter  themfelves 
in  England  from  the  ftorm,  and  this  country  would  receive  a  valuable 
addition  to  its  population  and  wealth  '\ 
3.  Keeps  The  public  debts  of  a  nation  not  only  attra£l  riches  from  abroad, 

homZ^  '^'i'^^^   ^   fpecies   of  magnetic  influence,  but   they  alfo  retain  money  at 

home,  which  otiierwife  would  be  exported,  and  which,  if  fent  to  other 
countries,  might  poflibly  be  attended  with  -pernicious  confequences  to 
the  State  whofe  wealth  was  carried  out  of  it.  If  France,  for  example, 
maintained  its  wars  by  borrov/ing  money,  and  England  raifed  all  its 
fupplies  within  the  year,  the  neceflary  confequence  would  be,  that  all 
the  loofe  and  unemployed  money  of  England,  inftcad  of  remaining 
here,  expofed  to  the  chance  of  being  taken  up  by  a  go-vernment,  who 
gave  no  intereft  in  return  for  the  ufe  of  it,  would  natui-ally  be  tranf- 
njitted  to  France,  where  it  could  be  placed  out  to  advantage.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  profpedl  of  high  intereft  has  tempted  many  un- 
worthy EngliQimen,  to  inveft  their  property^in  the  funds  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  we  may  judge  from  thence,  what  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
funds  of  England  vvere  not  in  exiftence.  In  every  ftate,  however 
poor,  laws  are   enadled   to  prevent  the  exportation  of  its  fpecie,  and 

"   See  EiTay  on  Circulation,  p.  35.  Note. 

'*  For  many  excellent  obfervations  on  this  part  of  the  fubje<fl,  fee  Sir  Jamrs  Stewart's 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Oeconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443.  450,  451.  462, 
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tlie  diminution  of  its  circulating  wealth.  But  the  efiablifhmcnt  of 
puhlic  debts  is  the  moft  likely  means  to  hinder  it.  For  none  but 
profligate  ufurers  would  think  of  fending  their  property  into  another 
country,  to  fupport  the  credit  and  confequence  of  a  foreign,  and  per- 
haps an  inimical  povv:cr,  when  it  is  poflible  to  lay  it  out  at  home,  with 
any  tolerable  advantage. 

Public  debts  are  particularly  favourable  to  circulation.  The  taxes  4.  Brings 
which  they  occafion  upon  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  the  encourage-  ".""^  '"^'* 
raents  which  they  hold  forth  to  the  avaricious,  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  private  hoards,  and  bring  the  whole  money,  and  perfonal  pro- 
perty of  a  country,  into  the  market.  The  beneficial  confequences  re- 
fulting  from  fuch  a  clrcumftance  are  well  known.  Unlefs  the  property 
of  a  nation  circulates.  It  is  of  no  real  ufe  to  the  community.  Trea- 
fures  concealed  and  hoarded  up,  might  as  well  ftill  remain  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  for  any  benefit  they  yield  to  the  public. 

We  are  told,  that  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  one  of  the  ablefl:  ^eo^ll\^o"' 
ftatefmen  of  antiquity,  finding  that  he  had  reafon  to  dlftrull  fome  of  govem- 
hls  officers,  borrowed  money  of  them,  with  a  view  of  infurlng  their 
fidelity ;  as  they  might  eafily  perceive,  that  they  ftood  no  chance  of 
being  repaid,  if  by  their  treachery  his  ruin  was  efFedled  :  and  it  is  fald, 
that  Bllhop  Burnet,  with  fimilar  views,  advifed  William  III.  to  run 
the  nation  into  debt,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fupport  of  the  wealthieft 
individuals  In  the  kingdom '^  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  debts  con- 
tracted at  the  Revolution,  were  more  owing  to  the  dlitrefles  of  the  times, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ralfing  the  neceffary  fupplles  within  the  year,  with- 
out burdening  the  people,  than  to  any  political  motives.  When  once 
debts,  however,  are  incurred,  it  is  evident  that  every  individual  creditor  is 
led  by  his  own  intereft  to  fupport  the  government,  on  the  profperity  and 
exlftence  of  which  the  fecurlty  of  his  property  depends ;  and  whoever  con- 
fiders  for  a  moment,  the  many  calamities  with  which  revolutions  are  ac- 
companied, will  not  probably  regret,  that  an  additional  circumftance 
Ihould  take  place,  which  contributes  to  confirm  the  ftabllity,  and  to  pro- 
long the  exiftence  of  an  eftabllfhed  government,  whilft  it  is  conduded 
with  fufficient  attention  to  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  the  people. 

,    "  Swift's  Hiflory  of  the  Four  laft  Years  of  the  Reiga  of  Qi.icen  Anne,  edit.  1758. 

The 
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6.  Encou-  The  facility  with  which  individuals,  in  a  country  where  public  debts 

rages  torn-  •iii'ii_ 

me.ce  and  cxift,  can  lay  out  the  property  they  have  acquired  by  their  labour  or 
induftry.  ingenuity,  without  the  riik  of  commercial  bankruptcies,  or  the  una- 
voidable expences  and  fmall  profit  which  landed  eftates  yield,  and 
without  even  abandoning  their  profeffions,  is  no  fmall  encouragement 
to  induftry.  To  a  certain  extent  therefore,  fuch  public  fecurities  are 
highly  ufeful  to  a  trading  people'*.  It  encourages  a  fet  of  men,  de- 
fcribed  by  Hume,  as  half  merchants,  and  half  ftock-holders,  who  are 
able  to  carry  on  trade  without  great  pecuniary  advantages ;  becaufe 
commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  fole  fupport,  their  property  in  the 
funds  being  a  fure  refource  for  themfelves  and  their  families.  "  And 
"  the  fmall  profit  which  fuch  merchants  require,  when  compared  to 
"  what  otherwife  would  be  necefl!ary,  renders  their  commodities 
*'  cheaper,  caufes  a  greater  confumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the 
*'  common  people,  and  helps  to  fpread  arts  and  indufliry  throughout  the 
*'  whole  fociety"." 

Nay,  Pinto  is  fo  enraptured  with  the  funding  fyftem  as  to  contend, 
that  every  new  loan,  creates  a  new  artificial  capital,  which  did  not  before 
exift,  which  becomes  permanent,  fixed,  and  folid,  and  circulates  with 
as  much  advantage  to  the  public,  as  if  fo  much  real  additional  trea- 
fure  had  enriched  the  kingdom'*.  And  another  author  roundly  aflerts, 
that  if  our  national  incumbrances  were  paid  off,  we  fhould  be  obliged 
to  run  ourfelves  again,  as  fall:  as  poiTible,  into  debt;  in  order  to  recover 
our  trade,  our  happinefs,  and  our  profperity'\  But  fuch  a  whimfical 
mode  of  coining  wealth,  of  amafliing  treafure,  or  of  infuring  the  pro- 
fperity  of  a  nation,  no  wife  State  will  probably  much  depend  on. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  are  commonly  enumerated,  as  con- 
neded  whii  the  funding  fyftem ;  and  fo  beneficial  do  they  appear,   that 

"  BUckfione's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

■'  Hume's  EfTays,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  and  367.  The  whole  pafTage  is  admirable,  and 
o'.ight  to  be  carefully  examined. 

"'  The  national  debt  is  as  much  a  real  poOeflion,  as  any  property  in  filver  or  in  gold. 
Its  value  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  its  acquifitioji, 
which  alone  make  gold  and  filver  of  more  eftimation  than  copper  or  tin.  Hope's  Letters 
on   Credit,  p.  ig, 

*'  Refie(5l'ions  on  the  National  Debt,  by  J.  Champion.  See  fuch  ideas  refuted. 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  556. 

one 
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-one  author,  who  has  carefully  inveftigated  the  fubject,  calls  It  a  mafler- 
piece  of  human  policy";  and  another  compares  it  to  that  fpecies  of 
inundation,  which  carries  riches  and  fertility,  as  well  as  terror,  along 
with  it  ■'.  Let  us  next  examine  the  arguments  adduced  by  thofe  who 
confider  it  in  a  very  different  point  of  view^ 

III.      Difadvantages  of  the  Funding  Syftem. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  numerous  arguments,  which,  in  various 
languages,  and  from  authors  almoft  innumerable,  have  at  different 
times  been  thrown  out,  to  prove  the  dangerous  confequences,  and  in- 
deed inevitable  ruin,  which  neceffarily  attend  public  debts,  when  car- 
ried to  any  lieight.  It  is  propofed,  however,  to  iuveftigate  with  as 
much  brevity  as  pollible,  i.  The  difadvantages  attending  this  mode 
of  procuring  money  in  cafes  of  emergency.  2.  The  pernicious  confe- 
quences refulting  from  public  debts,  v;hilft  they  remain  unpaid  ;  and 
3.  How  far  they  have  a  deftrudive  tendency  to  increafe  and  accu- 
mulate. 

The   poffeffion   of  unbounded   credit,   like  the  accumulation  of  an    '•  Difad- 

.  ,-  r  •  1  •  •       !•        1  .         (antnjjes  of 

immenie  trealure,  is  too  apt  to  make  a  nation  inclined  to  engage  in  put  lie  credit, 
rafh  and  dangerous  entei-prifes ;  and  a  State  that  can  borrow  fifty,  or, 
if  neceffary,  even  a  hundred  millions,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  thinks 
itfelf  entitled  to  become  an  umpire  among  furrounding  nations,  and 
readily  draws  its  fword  upon  every  trifling  occafion.  Hence  debts  are 
often  contracted,  not  in  fupport  of  meafures  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  in  ridiculous  quarrels,  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  headltrong 
populace,  or  to  carry  on  the  vifionary  projedls,  of  the  fovereign,  or  his 
miniflers.  "  It  is  fcarcely  more  imprudent  (fays  Hume)  to  give  a 
*'  prodigal  fon  a  credit  In  every  banker's  fhop  in  London,  than  to  em- 
"  power  a  flatefman  to  draw  bills  in  this  manner  upon  pofterity"." 
Nay,  this  Is  a  difadvantage  attending  the  funding  fyftem,  which  its 
w^armeft  advocate  Is  under  the  neceffity  of  acknowledging"'. 

■When  a  nation  alfo  borrows  money,  it  Is  generally  in  a  flate  of  dlf- 
trefs,  and  muft  fubmit  to  any  terms  which  the   money-lender  thinks 

"  Elements  of  Finance,   p.  378.  '9  EiTay  on  Public  Credit,  pref.  p.  6. 

"  EfTays,  vol.  i.  p.  365.     See  alfo  Reynal,  vol.  iv.  p.  453, 
"  Eflay  on  Credit,  p.  107,  108. 

[D]  proper 
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proper  to  Impofe.  That  unhappy  fituation,  the  creditor  uniformly 
takes  advantage  of,  to  make  the  pubUc  p?.y  dear  for  the  afliftance  it. 
receives. 

"  HUic  ufnra  vofax,   ov'idumqtie  in  tempore  f anus y. 

"    Hhic  concuja Jides.y  'id  multis  utile  bellutn'^.. 

Nay,  if  hoftilities  are  not  carried  on  to  maintain  the  eflential   ihte- 
refts,  or  to  preferve  the  very  exiftence  of  a  nation,  it  is  no  undefirable 
circumftance,  that   the   public  fhould  feel  the  pecuniary  calamities  of 
war,  fo  as  to  render  it  defirous  of  peace,  when  reafonable  terms  can 
be  obtained.     When  money  however  can  cafily  be  procured^  and  the 
nation  is  only  loaded   with   an  annuity  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  debt 
that  is  incurred,  war  is   a  paftime  to  the  people,  which  they  are  not 
defirous  of  giving  up,  whilft  they  are  occafionally  favoured  with  Extra- 
ordinary Gazettes,  announcing  the  viftories  gained   by  their  fleets  and 
armies,  and  celebrating  the  valour  of  their  troops,  and  the  condu(5l  of 
their  commanders'^. 
2.  Pernicious        Hut  if  it  were  allowed  that  a  nation,  when  it  contracts  public  debts, 
cf  pubHc   ^^   Tiiay  reap  confiderable  benefit  by  expending  the  money  that  it  borrows, 
debts  whilft     jj^  well-iudc-ed  and  fuccefsful  enterprifes  ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  fuch  in- 

th;v  remain  jo  i.  'j 

unpaid.  cumbrances  muft  be   attended  with  confideiTible   diiadvantages,  whilft 

they  remain  unpaid. 

I.  The  income  necelHiry  to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  public  debt,  is  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  wealth,  and  induftry  of  a  nation.  .  The  addi- 
tional taxes,  which  it  gives  rife  to,  necefl'arily  occafion  an  increafe  in  the 
price  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  renders  it  more  difficult  for  the 
manufadurers  of  a  mortgaged  State,  to  carry  on  a  fuccefsful  competition 
with  the  fubjedts  of  other  powers,  who  may  happen  to  be  in  a  lefs  em- 
barraffed  fituation ;  and  it  is  well  known,  tli-at  the  ruin  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Holland,  fs  univerfally  attributed  to  the  weight  of  taxes,  which 
the  public  debt  of  that  country  has  entailed  upon  it.  Nay,,  what  foine 
authors  confider  as  the  moft  obnoxious  of  all  the  public  evils,,  confequent 
to  the  funding  fyftem,  is,  that  the  adlive  and  induftrlous  fubje£l  fliould 
thus  be  loaded  with  heavy  burdens,  to  maintain  the  ufelefs  and  indo- 
lent creditor  in  luxury  and  fplendor^*. 

'^  Liican.  '^^  V/eahh  of  Nations,    vol.  ii.  p.  55O;  551.  555,  559. 

-•*  L'Efpritdes  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  17.      Blackft,  Conim.  vol.  i,p.32g.      Hume's  Effiys, 
VC'l.  i.  p.  368.     Reyiial,   vol.  iv.  p.  454. 

2.  Public 
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2.  Public  debts  have  alio  a  tendency  to  promote  idlenefs  and  immo- 
rality among  the  people  at  large.  The  money  neccffiiry  to  pay  the 
interefl  of  liirh  incumbrances  cannot  be  railed,  unlcl's  the  legiilature 
encourages,  or  at  Icaft  wuiks  at,  immoderate  cxpences  in  all  the  difle- 
rent  ranks  of  the  people,  A  large  and  voluptuous  capital  is  therefore 
fufFered  to  encreafe,  and  m^ets  with  every  poliible  encouragement,  not- 
withftanding  its  tendency  to  corrupt  the  manners,  and  to  diminiih  the 
numbers  of  the  peopk.  But  every  ol^jcdl  of  tliat  nature,  however  im- 
portant, muft  be  iacriliced  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue '^ 

3.  When  a  nation  is  encumbered  with  debts,  a  pernicious  fpirit  of 
gambling  is  introduced.  Stock-jobbing,  with  all  its  train  of  dangerous 
confequences,  necelfarily  arlles  :  A  monied  interett  is  ereded,  the  fole 
employment  of  v/hich,  is  that  of  drawing  every  poffibic  advantage,  from 
the  wants  of  individuals,  or  the  ncceflities  of  the  public:  lellifli  and  inte- 
refted  principles  I'pread  their  deftruftive  influence  far  and  wide :  pub- 
lic fpirit  either  ceafes  to  exift,  or  becomes  the  object  of  ridicule  "\ 

Indeed,  ftock-jobbing  is  faid  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the 
funding  fyftem,  without  which  the  public  could  not  borrow  fuch  large 
fums  of  money,  as  may  be  necelTary  for  the  enterpriles  it  has  in  view"; 
and  unfortunately,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  circumftance  mufl:  be  admit- 
ted. It  is  the  hope  of  great  advantage  (and  without  gambling,  much 
profit  could  not  be  ac<juired)  which  engages  individuals  to  fubicribe  to 
new  loans,  and  colle£ls  together  the  immenfe  fums  of  money  which 
are  neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  The  pra<3:ice  is  at  the  fame  time  at- 
tended with  fo  much  real  injury  to  individuals,  that  no  advantage  can 
compenfate  for  the  mifchiefs  which  it  produces '\ 

4.  But  a  nation  is  not  only  heavily  burdened,  to  defray  the  Intereft 
of  its  debts,  but  is  alfo  obliged  to  maintain  a  number  of  officers  to 
collect  fuch  branches  of  the  revenue  as  are  appropriated  to  that  purpofe, 
and  to  defray  the  expences,  with  which  the  conducing  or  management 

^5  Hume's  Effiys,  vol.  i.  p.  367,  368,  369.  Reynal,  vol.  iv.  p.  454.  L'Efprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  17.     Enquiry  into  the  original  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.   12. 

•'>  Original  of  Public  Debt,  p.  13.    14. 

^'  Eflay  on  Public  Credit,  p.    37,    38. 

^'  See  this  fubjed  fully  and  ably  difcufled,  in  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Finances, 
P-  374-  392- 
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of  public  funds  is  attended.  And  in  a  limited  monarchy,  like  that  of 
England,  fuch  a  circumftance  is  peculiarly  injurious  ;  for  the  creation 
of  a  number  of  places,  and  the  entertaining  a  whole  hofl  of  officers  of 
the  revenue,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  very  important  alterations  ia 
the  nature  of  its  government^'. 

5.  If  public  debts  attract  money  from  abroad,  they  are  alfo  attended' 
with  the  pernicious  confequence  of  rendering-  one  State  in  a  manner 
tributary  to  another.  It  is  fuppofed  that  foreigners  are  at  prefent  pof- 
feffed  of  about  a  ninth  part  of  the  national  debt  of  England,  and  con- 
fequently  muft  receive  about  a  million  a  year  from  this  country.  If 
we  were  obliged  (as  one  author  very  ingenioufly  remarks)  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  that  amount  to  France,  or  to  any  other  foreign  State,  every 
perfon  would  declare,  that  the  nation  muft  infallibly  be  undone ;  yet,, 
the  tribute  paid  to  foreign  creditors,  is  at  prefent  on  a  footing  infinitely 
more  pernicious  ^° :  for  it  is  impoflil^Ie  to  get  clear  of  it,  unlefs  by  a- 
public  bankruptcy,  or  by  paying  above  thirty  years  purchafe  to  the  fo- 
reign annuitants  ;  a  fum  fully  equal  to  the  whole  fpecle  that  circulates 
in  the  nation^'.  But  the  experience  of  England  does  not  tend  to  juftify 
fuch  political  fpeculations  5  and  there  is  ftill  fome  reafon  to  hope,  that 
permitting  foreigners  to  acquire  property  in  cur  funds,  inftead  of 
proving  the  means  of  ti"anfportlng  our  people  and  our  induftry  to  other 
climes,  as  Hume  fo  much  apprehended '^  may  be  produdlive  of  very 
oppofite  confequences,  and  may  yet  increafe  the  wealth  and  population- 
of  this  country. 

Laftly,  When  public  debts  are  carried  to  a  great  height,  they  tend  to 
weaken  the  nation  by  which  they  are  incurred.  Wars,  though  per- 
haps neceflary  for  the  fafety  of  a  State,  muft  be  avoided  ;  for  the  re- 
fources  by  which  they  ought  to  be  carried  on,  are  already  fpent.  Among 
the  other  caufes  therefore  of  national  ruin,  the  practice  of  funding  is 

^'  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Elements  of  Finance,  p.  373.  387,  388.  Ori- 
ginal of  the  National  Debt,  p.  15.  ■ 

^°  See  Original  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.  17.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  329.  L'Efprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  17. 

^'  Reynal  (vol.  iv.  p.  452.)  fays,  that  borrowing  money  from  foreigners,  is  in  facSt, 
felling  to  them  one  or  more  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  :  and  declares,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  more  rational  pradice  to  deliver  up  the  foil,  than  to  cultivate  it  folely  for  their  ufe. 

3'  EfTays,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

I  enumerated, 
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cnnmerated,  as,  fooner  or  later,  the  fource   of  weaknefs  and  derolat'ion 
to  every  State  where  it  has  been  adopted". 

Every  political   lyftem   may  in  two  refpeds  be  highly  exceptionable.    3-  Tendency 
It  may  either  be  founded  on  improper  principles  in  itfelf,  or  it  may  have   and"a'^ccuma- 
a  ftrong  and  natural  tendency  to  be  perverted.     To  the  latter  objedion,   ^•^^^• 
it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  public  debts  are  particularly  expofed. 

In  fad,  not  an  inftance  can  be  produced  from  hiftory,  of  any  nation 
having  once  begun  to  run  itfelf  into  debt,  that  the  burden  v\'as  not  per- 
petually increafmg.  No  confiderable  progrefs  was  ever  made,  except— 
ing  in  France,' under  Sully's  adminiftration,  in  diminifhing  fuch  incum- 
brances. The  fame  want  of  public  zeal  (which  perhaps  was  the  occafion^ 
of  a  national  debt  being  originally  contraded)  renders  it  popular  to' 
defer  taking  any  manly  and  decifive  meafures,,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
revenue.  The  parties  principally  intereftcd,  become  every  day  more 
callous  and  infenfible,  to  the  dangers  they  are  likely  to  encounter,  or' 
are  ignorant  how  deeply  they  are  concerned  in  preventing  fuch  delays. 
The  creditor  is  in  general  fatisfied,  with  having  his  intereft  pundually 
paid  him  ;  and  at  any  rate  is  not  entitled  to  demand  the  capital  of  his 
debt.  The  minifter,  happy  to  be  relieved  from  the  moft  obnoxious  of 
all  duties  (that  of  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  in  time  of  peace) 
employs  his  thoughts  in  concerting  the  means  of  preferving  his  own 
power,  and  of  humbling  his  opponents,  regardlefs  of  the  immortal 
reputation  he  might  acquire,  by  purfuing  a  different  fyftem  ;  whilft  the 
public  at  large,  loaded  with  accumulated  burdens,  hating  the  part,  and- 
dreading  the  future ;  without  zeal,  and  without  fpirit,  prone  to  floth,, 
and  incapable  of  exertion,  fuffer  matters  to  go  on  as  they  are,  neither 
knowing  what  to  hope,  or  what  to  fear. 

Such  are  the  principal  objedtions  which  have  been  urged  againft  the  Refle.\ion». 
funding  fyftem  ;  a  general  view  of  which,  coUedted  from  the  principal 
authors  who  have  written  upon  the  fubjedt,  it  was  imagined,  would  not 
prove  difagreeable  to  the  reader.  Many  have  been  fo  ftrongly  imprefled 
with  the  folidity  of  thefe  arguments,  that  a  thoufand  prophecies  have 
been  made,  that  our  debts  would  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  this  country  y 

"  Fergufon's  Effay  on  Civil  Society,  p.  389.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,,  vol.  ii* 

P-  363?  364.         Hume's  Eilays,  vol.  i.  p.  369.  372.^        BlacLfl:.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  329^. 

liiafi 
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that  a  hundred  millions  was  a  greater  burden  than  it  could  poffibly  bear; 
and  that  the  nation  muft  either'  deftroy  its  debts,  or  its  debts  would  de- 
flroy  the  nation.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  gloomy  predidions,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  nation  ftill  remains  in  a  flourishing  fituation  ;  and 
confequently,  that  our  national  incumbrances  are  not  quite  fo  deftruc- 
ti^^e  as  they  have  fometimes  been  reprefented.  But  the  funding  lyft-em, 
on  its  prefent  footing,  is  doubtlefs  attended  with  many  fatal  con- 
fequences.  It  is  a  queftion  therefore  of  confiderable  importance,  whe- 
ther a  plan  of  borrowing  money  vilgbt  not  be  formed,  liable  to  no  ma- 
terial objedion,  produdive  of  many  public  advantages,  and  capable  of 
exalting  a  nation  to  the  greateft  degree  of  happinefs  and  profperity. 
AVith  a  few  obfervations  upon  that  fubjed,  it  is  propofed  .to  conclude 
the  prefent  Chapter. 

IV..   Plan  of  eflablifliing  the  Funding  Syftem  on  the  moft 
beneficial  Principles  for  a  Nation. 

"AVhen  a  nation  refolves  to  defray  its  extraordinary  expences  by  bor- 
rowing money,  it  ought  to  fet  out  upon  certain  fixed  and  unalterable 
principles,  confirmed  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  by  the  whole  legilla- 
ture,  and  from  which  it  ought  never  to  depart. 

I.  The  full:  principle  that  the  public  ought  to  eftablifh,  is  never  to  be- 
come bound  to  pay  an  iota  more,  than  the  ipecific  principal  fum  which 
it  originally  borrowed.  Adding  an  artificial  to  a  real  capital,  or  pledging 
the  public  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds,  when  perhaps  only  fixty  were  re- 
ceived, is  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  financial  operations  ;  and  any  mi- 
nifter  that  propofed  fuch  a  plan  in  Parliament,  ought  to  be  made  liable 
to  impeachment.  Jt  v^ill  probably  be  alledged,  that  it  maybe  found 
■irhpoflible  to  borrow  money,  without  giving  the  creditor  that  ufurious 
advantage.  That  objedion,  however,  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  For 
when  the  money-lender  knows,  that  every  other  plan  is  contrary  to  an 
eftablifhed  law,  which  cannot  fafely  be  infringed,  his  ideas  will  be  re- 
gulated accordingly,  and  the  difference  will  be  made  up  by  premiums, 
■or,  in  the  language  of  the  Alley,  by  an  additional  bonus  or  douceur,  on 
principles  lefs  pernicious  to  the  public.  Indeed,  if  money  cannot  be 
:borro.wed  .in  fuch  a  manner,  it  is  a  fi^n,  either  that  .the  minifter  is  de- 

fervedlj 
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fervedly  unpopular,  or  that  the  war  is  iinnecefli\ry,  and  confequently 
ought  not  to  be  perfevered  in. 

This  rule,  if  invariably  adhered  to,  will  for  ever  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  great  artificial  capital^  which  terrifies  the  imaginations  of 
mankind,  deprefies  the  fpirit  of  the  people,,  diminifhes  their  credit,  and 
confequently  impairs  their  ftrength. 

2.  It  ought  alio  to  be  an  unalterable  law  of  the  land,  that  after  the 
creditor  has  received  the  interefl;  originally  agreed  upon,  for  the  fpace  of 
five,  or  at  the  utmoft  feven  years,  it  flaall  be  in  the  power  of  the  public 
to  pay  him  off,  if  money  can  be  borrowed  for- that  purpofe  at  a  lower 
intereft.  This  principle,,  if  rigoroully  attended  to,  will  gradually  occa- 
fion,  a  great  diminution,. in  the  interefl:  of  our  debts.  England,  at  this 
time,  pays  only  three  />er  coit.  for  money  that  was  originally  borrowed 
at  eight  ;  and  where  artificial  capitals  do  not  obfl:ru£l  fuch  a  meafurc, . 
a  nation  can  always  borrow,  in  time  of  peace,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  in 
time  of  war,  and  thus  the  weight  of  its  debts  maybe  perpetually  dimi-- 
nifhed-\ 

3.  A  State  determined  to  carry  on  its- wars,  by  the  funding  fyftem, 
ought  never  to  borrow  money  upon  any  other  principle, .  than  that  of 
perpetual  annuities.  All  long  and  fhort  annuities,-  and  annuities  for 
lives,  whether  tontines  or  otherwife,  ought  to  be  avoided.  They  bree^l 
confufion  in  the  public  accounts ;  they  occafion  a  great  additional  ex- 
pence  for  management ;  and  the  money  that  is  borrowed,  is  procured 
upon  terms  infinitely  more  difadvantageous  to  the  public.  Whether, 
in  time  of  peace,  Ibme  money  might  not  be  raifed,  in  a  favourable  man- 
ner, upon  life  annuities,  is  queftlonable.;  but,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  time  of  war,  it  is  impoflible  for  the  pubUc  to  inake  any  tole- 
rable bargain  with  money-lenders,  founded  on  any  uncertain  conr- 
tingency. 

'*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  interefl:  of  money  is  perpetually  dccreafing,  with  the  in- 
ereafing  wealth  and  commerce  of  a  country,  and  of  that  circumftance  the  public  is  par- 
ticularly able  to  avail  itfclf  :  For  when  it  regularly  .and  pundually  pays  the  interefl:  ot  its 
debts,  it  can  always  borrow  in  time  of  peace  on  better  terms  than  private  individuals,  oa 
account  of  the  greater  eafe  and  certainty  with  which,  the  intereil  of  its  aiinuities  are  re- 
ceived, particularly  by  thofe  who  refide  in  the  capital. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  diminifliing  the  interefl  is  not  fufflc;ent.  It  is  alio 
necefiary  to  leil?;!!  the  capita!,  by  feafonable  and  wcU-condudled  operations, 

Befides, 
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Befides,  whatever  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  calculations  in  the  Alley, 
that  an  annuity  for  a  hundred  years,  is  equal  to  a  perpetuity  ;  yet,  as 
Dr.  Smith  well  obferves,  thofe  who  buy  into  the  public  ftocks,  in  order 
■to  make  family  fettlementa,  or  to  provide  for  remote  futurity  (and 
they  are  the  principal  buyers  and  holders  of  flock),  and  corporations  of 
every  kind,  are  not  fond  of  buying  into  a  fund,  the  value  of  which  is  per- 
petually diminifhing.  And  though  the  intrinfic  worth  of  an  annuity  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity, 
yet  it  is  not  fo  valuable  in  the  market,  is  never  fo  much  in  requeft,  and 
does  not  find  the  fame  number  of  purchafers". 

Indeed,  if  a  nation  is  determined  to  perfevere  in  the  funding  fyftem, 
the  wifeft  and  mofl  politic  ftep  it  can  poflibly  take,  is  to  adopt  that 
mode  of  procuring  money,  which  is  the  moft  likely  to  be  the  cheapeft 
and  moft  advantageous  in  the  courfe  of  ages.  It  may  flatter  itfelf,  that 
when  it  borrows  upon  Ihort  or  long  annuities,  it  will  reap  confiderable 
advantages,  when  fuch  annuities  are  extinguifhed.  But  it  ought  at  the 
fame  time  to  remember,  that  before  the  annuities  can  ceafe,  more 
rnoney,  in  all  probability,  muft  be  raifed ;  and  if  the  fame  unprofitable 
fyftem  is  adhered  to,  the  nation  will  always  be  borrowing  money  upon 
-difadvantageous  terms. 

4.  The  eftablifhment  of  an  unalienable  finking  fund,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  public  debts,  is  another  principle,  v/hich,  in  a  State,  where  it  is 
propofed  to  perfevere  in  the  funding  fyftem,  cannot  poflibly  be  difpenfed 
with  ;  and  fuch  a  fund  ought  to  arife,  not  from  any  little  furplus  of 
revenue,  or  the  increafing  produce  of  particular  branches,  but  fhould  be 
founded  on  fome  great,  folid,  and  productive  tax,  proportioned  as  much 
as  pollible  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  debts  it  has  incurred. 
For  that  purpofe,  no  plan  would  be  fo  efl'edual,  as  a  permanent  regula- 
tion, by  which  every  individual,  having  property  in  England,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  v/as  under  the  neceflity  of  leaving  to  the  public,  at 
ieaft  one  half  of  hh  clear  annual  income  in  this  country,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  No  teftament  ought  to  be  valid,  without  fuch  a  bequeft ;  and 
if  any  perfon  died  inteftate,  a  year's  income  fhould  be  exafted.  A  re- 
venue of  this  kind,  w^ould  always  keep  the  debts  of  a  nation  within  mo- 
derate bounds^   and  could  hardly  be  evaded. 

^''  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 
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5.  The  care  of  fuch  an  unalienable  finking  fund,  fhould  be  entruRed 
to  individuals  peculiarly  refponfible  for  its  fuccefs.  A  fpecial  commif- 
fion  fhould  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  alone.  A  different  fet  of  in- 
dividuals fhould  be  pitched  upon  to  pay  off  public  debts,  from  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  contraded ;  and  the  progrefs  made  in  difcharging  the 
incumbrances  of  a  nation,  ought  never  to  be  fo  involved  with  other 
operations  of  finance,  as  to  become  imperceptible  to  the  eye  of  the 
public. 

6.  Every  means  fliould  be  adopted  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  en- 
courage individuals,  when  they  had  no  near  relations,  to  leave  their 
fortune  and  property  to  the  public.  Theeffedtsof  fuch  a  meafure,  particu- 
larly in  wealthy  and  commercial  nations,  would  be  almoft  incredible.  But 
this  is  a  fubjedl,  which  will  afterwards  require  to  be  more  fully  invefti- 
gated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  if  fuch  a  fplrit  had 
been  encouraged,  when  our  debts  were  originally  contradted,  and  par- 
ticularly, if  thofe  fums  had  been  left  to  the  State,  invariably  appropri- 
ated, and  accumulated  at  compound  intereft,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  other  public  purpofes  of  lefs  general  utility,  no  inconfiderable  fhare 
of  our  prefent  immenfe  incumbrances  would  have  been  long  fmce 
cancelled. 

Laflly,  peculiar  checks,  and  additional  fecurities  ought  to  be  con- 
trived, to  prevent  the  wafte  of  the  money  that  is  borrowed^'.  It  is  the 
abufe  of  the  funding  fyftem ;  the  fraudulent  pradices,  and  fhameful 
profufion  of  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
public  purfe,  which  occafion  confufion  and  diflrefs  in  the  finances  of  a 
country.  Pinto  afferts,  that  the  Englifh  might  have  done  as  much 
during  all  their  wars,  with  one  third  lefs  expence".  This  is  undoubt- 
edly exaggerated.  But  no  one  can  poffibly  deny,  that  if  effectual  fteps 
had  been  taken  at  the  revolution,  to  check  public  frauds,  and  if  the 
fame  meafures  had  ever  fmce  been  perfevered  in,  a  confiderable  portion  of 
our  public  debts  would  have  been  preventecL 

35  The  beft  check  undoubtedly  would  be,  to  order  fuch  money  to  be  paid  to  par- 
liamentary commiffioners,  according  to  an  ancient  pradice  in  this  country.  Such  com- 
miflioners  ought  to  have  the  whole  charge  of  borrowing  and  expending  the  money.  The 
confequences  of  trufting  fuch  powers  to  a  minifter,  rauft  ever  be  ruinous. 

"  Eflay  on  Credit,  p.  107. 

[E]  Thefe 
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Conclufioiu  Thefe  are  the  principles  on  which  public  debts  may,  in  general,  be 
fafely  contraded,  and  which,  if  fteadily  adhered  to,  would  always  pre- 
vent the  funding  fyftem  from  becoming  burdenfome,  or  ruinous  to  a 
State.  Nor  ought  the  inveftigation  of  fuch  a  fubjedl  to  be  accounted 
ufelefs  to  this  country.  For  though  our  principal  objedt,  at  this  time, 
ought  to  be,  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  involved 
from  paft  mifcondudt,  yet  an  invariable  plan  of  borrowing  money  for 
public  fervices,  in  time  to  come,  fhould  be  formed  without  delay  ;  and 
indeed  our  prefent  incumbrances  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  reduced  within 
the  bounds  of  fuch  permanent  regulations,  as  the  abilities  of  our  ftatef- 
men,  and  the  wifdom  of  our  legiflature,  may  deem  moft  conducive  to 
the  intereft  of  the  community. 


CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  Public   Debts  of   England^  prior  to  the  Ravolu.- 

tion    1688. 

THE  public  debts  of  a  nation,  when  it  is  fubjedtto  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  may  be  confidered  in  two  different  points 
of  view  :  either  as  the  perfonal  debts  of  the  fovereign,  or  as  real  in- 
cumbrances on  the  community. 

A  modern  French  author'  (Monfieur  Linguet)  contends,  that  in  an 
an  abfolute  government,  like  France,  the  reigning  prince  has  only  a 
temporary  intereft  in  the  revenues  of  the  State ;  and  confequently,  that 
it  would  be  not  only  a  prudent  and  humane,  but  even  a  legal  operation 
to  annihilate  the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign. 
But  in  England,  where  a  limited  monarchy  exifts,  and  where  the  money 
is  borrowed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  he  thinks  that  the 
whole  kingdom  ftands  pledged  for  the  fecurity  of  the  contrail,  and 

*  Linguetj  Annal.  politiq.  du  dix  huitieme  fiecle,  tome  i.  p.  38. 
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that    fuch    a    meafure    would  be    a  difgraceful    and    criminal  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  is  impofllble  to  perceive,  either  the  juftice  of  the  diftin£lion  ftated, 
or  the  benefit  that  would  refult  from  it,  to  an  abfolute  government. 

As  to  the  juftice  of  the  meafure  that  is  propofed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  money  is  borrowed  in  both  cafes  by  the  legal  fovereign,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  expended  for  the  pubHc  ufes  of  the  State  ;  and  whether 
the  fovereign  that  enters  into  fuch  pecuniary  engagements,  is  a  def- 
potic  monarch,  or  confifts  of  many  individuals,  does  not  feem  to  be 
material. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  diftindtion,  it  would  foon 
appear  how  unferviceable  it  muft  prove.  The  credit  of  an  abfolute  mo- 
narch, who  could  only  give  fecurity  to  his  creditors,  during  his  own 
life,  would  be  neceflarily  unprodudlive  and  infignificant.  Indeed  fiach  a 
principle  would  be  equivalent  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  perpetual  inabi- 
lity of  borrowing  money,  even  in  the  moft  preffing  emergency,  except 
on  terms  the  moft  ufurious  and  deftrudtive. 

But  the  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  cu- 
rious fubje(3;  of  political  fpeculation,  from  examining  the  hiftory  of  our 
public  debts  prior  to  the  Revolution,  during  which  period  they  were 
only  accounted  the  perfonal  obligations  of  the  fovereign,  and  weigh- 
ing the  confequences  they  produced  at  that  time,  when  put  in  compa- 
rifon  with  thofe  perj^etual  national  incumbrances  which  have  fince 
taken  place. 

The  unfortunate  Henry  III.  is  the  firft  monarch   of  England  whofe    Henry  ill. 
^ebts  are  recorded  in  hiftory.     In  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  they       '^^^' 
had  become  fo  great,  that  parliament  was  obliged  to  grant  an  aid  to  aftift 
him  in  paying  them  off.   His  pecuniary  diftreffes,  however,  were  perpe- 
tually encreafing,  in  confequence  of  his  folly  and  extravagance  ;  and  he 
in  vain  endeavoured  to   relieve   them,  by  pawning  the  jewels  of  the 
crown,  his  robes  of  State,  and  other  regal  ornaments;  nay,  the  fhrine 
of  St.  Edward,  though  at  that  time  an  obje<5l   of  particular  veneration. 
Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  he  owed  fo  much,  to 
fo  many  different  people,  for  the  very  neceffaries  of  life,  that  he  durft 
hardly  appear  in  public,  for  the  clamours  of  his  creditors.     And  other 

£E]  2  hiftorians 
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hlftorians  *  reprefent  him  as  publicly  declaring,  that  fuch  were  his  diffi- 
culties, that  it  was  more  charitable  to  give  him  money,  than  any  beggar 
at  the  door. 

Henry  died  confiderably  in  debt ;  but  his  fbn  Edward  I.  was  induced, 
either  from  the  generofity  of  his  own  difpofition,  or  from  a  fuperftitioua 
idea  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  that  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  remained 
in  purgatory  until  all  his  debts  were  paid,  to  make  great  exertions  in 
order  to  difcharge  them '.  And  thofe  incumbrances,  which  the  many 
wars  he  was  engaged  in,  rendered  it  neceflary  for  him  to  incur*,  he  was 
always  anxious  to  pay  off,  as  fpeedily  as  his  narrow  revenue,  andfmall 
refources  would  permit. 

It  appears  that  Edward  II.  imitated  his  father's  example,  in  refolving 
to  difcharge  the  debts  of  his  predeceflbr;  for  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  writs  were  iffued  to  the  colledlors  of  the  cuftoms,  requiring  them 
to  pay  certain  vaft  fums  of  money  to  his  father's  creditors,  out  of  the 
faid  cuftoms,  and  100,000/.  befides,  for  the  lofs  and  damage  they  had 
fuftained,  in  confequence  of  the  late  and  flow  payment  of  the  money 
that  was  due  to  them'. 

The  various  military  expeditions  carried  on  by  Edward  III.  neceflarily 
involved  him  in  the  greateft  difficulties.  It  is  ftated  in  the  very  writ^ 
by  which  a  parliament  was  fummoned  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  that  he  had  borrowed  fo  much  money  abroad  upon  his  perfonal 
feciirity^  that  if  the  fums  for  which  he  ftood  engaged-^were  not  all  paid, 
he  was  obliged  in  his  own  proper  perfon  to  return  to  Bruffels,  and  to 
remain  there,  as  a  pledge  to  his  creditors.  Compulfive  loans  were  not 
tinufual  during  his  reign" ;  and  pawning  the  royal  jewels,  nay  the 
crown  of  England  itfelf,  were  meafures  to  which  his  neceffities  com- 
pelled him. 

Richard  II.  at  firft  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  the  credit  of  the  crown, 
by  exerting  himfelf  to  pay  his  grandfather's  (Edward  III.)  debts,  which 


1  See  Stevens's  Hiftory  of  Taxes,  pref.  p.  31.     See  alfo  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  i. 
p.  27,  28.  44. 

3  In  the  words  of  the  record,.  "  ad  exonerationem  animae  Henrici  regis,  patris  noftrj." 

*  See  Turner's  cafe  of  the  bankers  and  their  creditors,  p.  37. 
5  Cafe  of  the  Bankers,  p.  20. 

*  Parliament  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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were  very  confiderable.  The  commons  had  petitioned  the  crown  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  They  declared,  that 
fuch  a  payment  would  be  a  ftrong  encouragement  to  his  Majefty's  fub- 
jeds,  to  lend  him  money  on  any  great  and  unforefeen  emergency. 
The  anfwer  from  the  throne  was  very  gracious ;  the  King  declaring, 
that  the  requeft  had  been  in  a  good  meafure  already  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  remainder  fhould  be  done  according  to  their  petition'. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  that  the  firft  attempt  was  made 
to  raife  money  by  the  affiftance  of  Parliament.  A  plan  had  been  form- 
ed of  invading  France  with  a  formidable  army  ;  but  fuch  was  the  po- 
verty of  the  exchequer  at  that  time,  that  it  was  found  impradlicable  to 
attempt  it,  without  borrowing  money  for  that  purpofe.  The  King 
therefore,  had  confulted  with  the  principal  merchants  of  London,  and 
of  other  wealthy  towns,  about  a  loan.  But  fo  many  of  them  had 
fuftained  fuch  heavy  lofles  by  former  loans,  that  they  refufed  to  lend 
any  confiderable  fum  of  money  without  the  fecurity  of  Parliament. 
In  order  to  procure  the  fan(flion  of  that  aflembly,  a  Parliament  was  Anno  1382. 
fummoned,  and  when  the  commons  demanded  what  fum  was  neceflary 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  intended  expedition,  they  were  anfwered 
ftxty  thoufand  pounds  :  even  that  fmall  fum  could  not  be  procured.  The 
nobility  pretended  that  they  had  no  money ;  but  they  were  willing  to 
ferve  the  King  perfonally  in  the  war.  The  merchants  on  the  other 
hand  refufed  to  fupply  the  King's  wants,  unlefs  they  received  the  moft 
indifputable  fecurity,  and  unlefs  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  would 
furnifh  him  with  a  confiderable  fum  without  intereft.  After  an 
inefFedual  attempt  to  raife  the  money,  by  granting  foreign  merchants 
the  liberty  of  trafficking  in  England  on  eafy  terms,  the  King  was  unwil- 
lingly compelled  to  give  up  the  firft  enterprile  he  had  attempted,  for  the 
want  of  that  inconfiderable  fupply'. 

Among  the  articles  for  which  Richard  II.  was  depofed,  his  having   Henry  IV. 
extorted  money  under  the  pretence  of  borrov/ing,  which  was  never 
repaid,  is  particularly  infifted  upon.      It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that 
his  fucceffor  fhould  be  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  following  his  exam- 

7  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iii.  p.  q6.     Num.  45.  Cafe  of  the  bankers,  p.  17. 
«  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iii.  p.  122,  123.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  394,  395. 


»  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 
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•pie  in  that  particular.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  fixth  year  of 
his  reign,  when  the  commons  prayed,  that  all  tallies  given  by  his  Ma- 
jefty  for  money  lent  to  him  by  his  lubjedts,  might  be  fatisfied,  according 
to  the  true  pui-port  of  the  faid  fecurities,  notwithftanding  any  change 
made  in  the  minifters  of  State,  or  officers  of  the  exchequer,  the  King 
anfwered,  that  good  payment  fhall  be  forthwith  made  of  the  faid 
debts '°. 

.J       V  This  gallant  monarch  did  not  purchafe  his  laurels  in  France,  without 

oppreffing  his  people,  and  involving  himfelf  in  the  greateft  pecuni- 
ary difficulties.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  fhort,  but  brilliant  reign,  his 
wants  became  particularly  preffing ;  and  a  Parliament  having  been 
called  for  their  relief,  a  fubfidy  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths  (about 

Anno  1416.  60,000/.")  was  granted  by  the  laity  ;  and  two  tenths  from  the  clergy. 
But,  as  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  money  would  come  in 
too  flowly  for  the  purpofes  of  the  crown,  it  was  propofed,  that  fuch 
as  were  willing  to  lend  money  to  the  King,  fhould  have  letters  patent 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  firft  produce  of  the  fubfidy  that  was  granted  ;  and 
the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucefter  pledged  themfelves 
to  fee  this  performed,  in  cafe  the  King  fhould  die  before  the  fubfequent 
feaft  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  year  141 7.  Notwithftanding  this  addi- 
tional fecurity  (which  .however  was  only  contingent),  the  nation  was 
either  fo  poor,  or  fo  little  accuftomed  to  propofals  of  that  nature,  that 
only  half  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  (about  14,500/.)  could  be  raifed  ;  and 
the  King  was  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown,  and  the  royal  jewels,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency'\  Another  fubfidy,  amounting  to  about  38,000/. 
was  granted  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  ;  the  produce  of  a  part  of 
which,  the  King  found  means  to  anticipate  with  fome  difficulty".  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  Henry  was  not  only  ill-fupported  by  the 
grants  of  his  Englilli  fubjeds,  but  alfo  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  in 
borrowing  money  on  the  fecurity  of  the  fubfidies  which  he  received. 
Whereas,  had  the  funding  fyftem  exified  in  his  reign,  and  could 
wealthy  individuals  have  had  full  affijrance  that  their  money  would  be 
repaid,  or  an  adequate  intereft  allowed  for  it,  even  though  the  King 
Jljoidd  die ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  completed  the 

'°  Cafe  of  the  bankers,  p.   17.     Rot.  Pari.  6  Henry  IV.  num.  53.  vol.  iii.  p.  555. 

"  60,000/.  was  about  116,000/.  of  our  money. 

'^  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  p.  95.  Pari.  Kill.  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

*^  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 
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conqueft   of  France  before  he  died.     Whether  that  would  have  proved 
of  advantage  to  this  country,  or  otherwife,  is  a  very  different  queftion. 

During  the  reign  of  this  weak  and  unfortunate  monarch,  the  debts  Henry  VI. 
of  the  crown  were  often  brought  under  the  confideration  of  Parliament. 
Soon  after  his  acceflion,  letters  patent  granted  to  the  bifliop  of  Win-  Anno  1425, 
chefter,  entitling  him  to  receive  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  out  of  the 
lirft  money  arifmg  from  the  cuftoms,  and  other  revenues  of  the  crown, 
were  confirmed  by  an  adl  of  the  legiflature ;  and  the  council  were  em- 
powered by  different  votes  of  credit,  pafl'ed  at  various  times,  to  give 
fecurity  to  the  King's  creditors,  for  fums  of  money,  which  varied  from 
50,000/.  to  200,000/.  according  to  the  amount  of  the  fubfidy  that  was 
granted'*.  But  many  of  thefe  fecurities  not  being  taken  up,  Henry's 
debts  were  perpetually  accumulating;  and  they  amounted  at  laft  to 
372,000/.  fuppofed  equal  in  value  to  1,100,000/.  of  our  money'^  The 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  this  King  was  involved,  joined  to  the 
fhameful  lofs  of  all  the  immenfe  territories  which  had  been  acquired  by 
his  father  on  the  Continent,  were  the  great  fources  of  the  revolutiou- 
which  afterwards  took  place  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  York. 

We  are  told  by  lord  Bacon,  in  his  hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  that  he  Henry  Vff. 
often  borrowed  money  of  his  fubjeds,  but  punctually  paid  it  back  the 
very  day  it  became  due.  It  was  aconftant  maxim  with  him,  rather  to  bor- 
row too  focn,  than  pay  too  late.  The  fums  he  had  in  loan,  at  lead 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  were  very  inconfiderable.  At  firft,  he 
could  only  procure  two  thoufand  pounds,  and  afterwards  only  four, 
from  the  city  of  London.  But  in  order  to  keep  up  his  credit,  he  was 
more  anxious  to  repay  fuch  inconfiderable  debts,  than  the  public  is  at 
prefent  about  diminifhing  the  many  millions  which  it  owes". 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  fome  account  was  given  of  this  Henry  VIII;- 
monarch's  compulfive  loans,  and  other  tyrannicaf  exadions";  and  of  the 
adls  that  were  paffed,  by  which  the  debts  he  had  incurred  were  dif- 
charged.  The  firft  ftatute  that  was  paffed  for  that  purpofe,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  our  printed  a£ts  of  Parliament,  but  may  be  feen  in  Burnet's 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation".  The  grounds  which  are  ftated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  bill,  as  the  caufes   of  its   being  enacted,  are  truly  in- 

'♦  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  195,  217.  222.   233.  241.  245.  249.   262. 

"s  Ibid.  p.  275,  276. 

"  Bacon's  Hift.  of  Henry  VII.  Edit.  1676.  p.  46. 

"  See  part  i.  chap.  8.  "  Vol.  i.  Append.  No.  31; 
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famous.  It  is  there  declared,  "  That  though  divers  of  his  fubjeds  had 
"  lent  his  majefty  great  fums  of  money,  which  had  been  all  'mell  em- 
'■'■  ployed  in  the  public  fervice^  and  for  the  payment  ofivhich,  the  lenders 
"  had  his  fscurity  ;"  yet,  in  confideration  of  the  great  things  that  the 
King  had  done  for  the  church  and  nation,  which  had  involved  him  in 
great  expences,  the  Parliament  offered  him  all  the  money  he  had  thus  re- 
ceived in  loan  ;  difcharged  him  of  the  obligations  he  had  come  under  ; 
and  of  all  fuits  that  might  arife  thereupon'^  Another  aft  of  a  fnnilar 
nature  M^as  paffed,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign".  Fortunately  the  fta- 
tute  book  cannot  produce  another  example  of  fuch  defpotic,  arbitrary, 
and  difgraceful  proceedings. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  became  an  ufual  pradice  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  Continent ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  indebted  to 
banks  and  to  individuals  abroad,  in  the  fum  of  132,372/.  los.  for  which 
he  paid  a  heavy  intereft  of  14  percent.  His  debts  within  the  realm 
amounted  to  108,807/.  4 J.  \od.  the  particulars  of  which  were  as 
follows  "  : 


To  the  houfehold         _         _         »         - 

« 

28,000 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

To  the  chambre           _         -         _         _ 

- 

23,000 

0 

0 

To  the  wardrobe         -         _         -         _ 

- 

6075 

18 

0 

Totheftable                _         -         _         . 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

To  th'  Admiraltie        _         _          _         - 

.. 

jjooo 

0 

0 

To  th'  Ordinaunce     -         -         -         - 

- 

3134 

7 

10 

To  the  Surveyer  of  the  Works     - 

- 

3200 

0 

0 

To  Galleys                    _          _          _          - 
To  Barvoyek                _          ..          -          _ 
To  the  Revels            _         _         -         _ 

- 

14000 
6000 
1000 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

To  Silky  and  Alderney        _         _          - 
To  Ireland                _         _         -         _ 

— 

1000 

I3I28 

0 
6 

0 
8 

To  Winter,  for  his  Voyage  to  Ireland     - 

To  Barthihyicwe  Campagni  (the  King's  Merchant) 

To  Porte/mouth,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight 

To  the  Men  of  Armes       _         -         -         - 

471 

4000 
1000 

800 

4 
0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 
0 

To  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 

- 

997 

7 

10 

£.  108,807    4  10 

'9  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii,  p.  65.  »3  Cap.  12. 

*'  Strype's  Ecclef.  Memorials^  vol.  a.  p.  31a.    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  264. 
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The  reader  will  naturally  remark  the  ftriking  difference  between  the 
fums  then  due  on  account  of  the  Navy  and  the  Ordioance,  and  the  en- 
ormous outftanding  or  unfunded  debts  which  now  exift  on  thefe  two 
departments. 

Mary  began  her  bloody  reign,  with  an  unufual  a£t  of  grace  to  her  Mary. 
fubjedls.  A  fupply  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  her  brother 
Edward  VI.  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  his  debts.  The  money  had  not 
been  raifed  when  (he  came  to  the  throne ;  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
artful  Gardiner,  ihe  remitted  the  fubfidy,  with  a  view  of  ingratiating 
herfelf  with  the  people,  and  of  rendering  a  Pr.pifh  Prince  more  accept- 
able to  her  Protcftant  fubjects.  But,  fliort  as  her  reign  was,  fhe  was  re- 
duced to  luch  pecuniary  difficulties,  as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  fmall 
fums,  even  fo  low  as  ten  pounds,  according  to  people's  abilities.  It  is 
proper  however  to  mention,  that  when  fhe  found  it  was  unlikely  that 
flie  could  live  long  enough,  to  obtain  any  aid  from  Parliament  to  pay 
off  the  debts  fhe  had  contraded,  fhe  made  it  one  of  her  lad  requefts  to 
her  filler,  to  fee  them  fatisfied''. 

The  condud  of  Elizabeth,  in  regard  to  public  debts,  cannot  be  bet-   Elizabeth, 
ter  defcribed,  than   in  the  words  made  ufe  of  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a  motion  for  granting  a  fubfidy  to 
that  Princefs,  in  the  Parliament  held  anno  1575. 

"  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  expences  (alluding  to  the  charges  in 
"  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  other  wars)  her  Majefty  hath  moft  care- 
*'  fully  and  providently  delivered  this  kingdom  from  a  great  and 
*'  weighty  debt,  wherewith  it  hath  been  long  burthened ;  a  debt  be- 
"  gun  four  years,  at  leaft,  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  not 
"  cleared  until  within  thefe  two  years,  and  all  that  while  running  upon 
*'  intereft  :  a  courfe  able  to  eat  up  not  only  private  men,  and  their  pa- 
"  trimonies,  but  alfo  Princes  and  their  eftates.  But  fuch  hath  been 
"  the  care  of  this  time,  as  her  Majefty  and  the  State  is  clearly  freed 
"  from  that  eating  corrofive  ;  the  truth  whereof  may  be  teflified  by 
*'  the  citizens  of  London,  whofe  bonds,  under  the  common  feal  of  the 
*'  city,  which  have  hanged  fo  many  years  to  their  great  danger,  and 
*'  to  the  peril  of  their  whole  traffick,  are  now  all  difcharged,  cancelled 

"  Pari.  Hill.  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  343.  357. 

[  F  ]  "and 
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"  and  delivered  into  the  chamber  of  London,  to  their  own  hands.  By 
"  means  whereof,  the  reahn  is  not  only  acquitted  of  this  great  burden, 
"  and  the  merchants  free,  but  alfo  her  Majefty's  credit  thereby,  both 
"  at  home  and  abroad,  greater  than  any  other  Prince  for  money,  if  fhe 
"  have  need.  And  fo  in  reafon  it  ought  to  be,  for  that  fhe  hath  kept 
"  promife  to  all  men,  wherein  other  Princes  have  often  failed,  to  the 
"  hindrance  of  many"'." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Elizabeth,  and  indeed  her  filler  Mary, 
were  fometimes  obliged,  for  the  better  fatisfaftion  of  their  creditors,  to 
mortgage  their  domains.  Even  with  that  additional  fecurity,  Mary  could 
not  procure  from  the  city  of  London,  the  fmall  fum  of  20,000/.  under 
12  per  cent  J'*. 

James  I.  James  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  of  England,  before  he  found 

himfelf  involved  in  the  greateft  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  confequence  of 
his  own  profufion,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiei-s.  It  was  ftated  in 
Parliament,  that  Elizabeth  had  died  in  debt,  to  the  amount  of  400,000/. 
But  it  appears,  that  fhe  left  fubfidies  due  to  her,  amounting  to  350,000/. 
which  her  fucceflbr  adtually  received,  and  which  confequently  ought  to 
have  been  dedu£ted^\  A  ftate  of  the  King's  debts,  was  reported  to  the 
Houfe,  I  ith  March,  1622  ;  but  the  journals  are  fo  defecflive,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  now  to  difcover  the  particulars.  During  this  Monarch's  reign,  it 
fhould  feem,  that  the  fyftem  of  mortgaging  grants,  and  anticipating 
their  produce,  was  perfectly  well  known.  For  in  the  Parliament  held 
amio  1624.,  the  famous  duke  of  Buckingham  moved  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  "  That  a  meeting  might  be  inftantly  prayed  with  the  Com- 
"  mons,  to  propofe  to  them,  that  certain  monied  men  might  be  dealt 
"  with,  to  difburfe  fuch  a  fum  as  was  requifite  for  the  prefent  ufe  j  the 
"  repayment  of  which  to  be  fecured  by  parliarAent  out  of  the  fub- 
*'  fidies  intended  in  the  grant,  according  to  what  has  been  heretofore 
"  done  in  the  like  cafes :  concluding,  that  he  doubted  not,  that  fome 
"  would  be  found  to  dilturfe  the  fame,  upon  that  fecurity"." 

Chirks  I.  The  debts  that  were  left  by  James  I.  upon  his  fucceflbr,   amounted 

to  about /'3 60,00 0,  without  including  arrears  of  penfions,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  due  to  the  houfehold.     So  heavy  a  load,  joined  to  the  wars 


'3  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  211.  **  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  358. 

""■  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  V.  p.  147.  219.  *'   Pari.  Hift.  vol.vi.  p.  120. 
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which  Charles  attempted  to  carry  on,  involved  him  in  the  greateft  dlf- 
trefles.  Had  this  prince,  however,  followed  the  advice  given  to  his 
father,  a  little  before  his  death,  by  that  excellent  counfellor,  the  earl  of 
Carlifle  ;  had  he,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  caft  away  but 
fome  crumbs  of  his  crown,  or  beftovved  fome  grains  of  his  prerogative 
on  his  people,  they  would  probably  have  exerted  themfelves  to  have 
rendered  him  happy  and  refpedtable^^  But  the  haughty  pretenfions  of 
Elizabeth,  which  fhe  knew  well  how  to  maintain,  when  put  into  the 
hands  of  weaker  and  lei's  able  fovereigns,  could  not  eafily  be  fupportcd; 
This  is  a  fubje£t,  however,  which  has  been  already  ftated  at  conliderable 
length  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  Reftoration,  no-  Charles  ir. 
thing  material  occurs  with  regard  to  public  debts.  But,  no  fooner  was 
Charles  II.  feated  upon  the  throne,  than  parliament  was  obliged  to  take 
into  confideration,  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  and  navy,  which  were 
very  great:  and  the  Commons  feemed  anxious  not  only  to  pay  them 
off  without  delay,  but  alio  to  prevent  the  dangerous  confequences  that 
might  enfue,  from  leaving  even  the  remnant  of  a  public  debt  in  the 
kingdom.  One  member  in  particular  declared,  that  the  incumbrances 
of  the  nation  would  be  found  to  refemble  that  ferpent  in  America,  that 
could  devour  an  ox  at  a  meal,  and  then  falling  afleep  might  eafily  be 
deftroyed  ;  but  unlefs  his  bones  were  broken  to  pieces,  he  grew  again  as 
big  as  before.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  debts  of  the  nation,  though 
partially  diminlfhed,  would  again  increafe,  whilfl  a  veftige  of  them 
remained  :  and  he  recommended  to  the  Houfe,  to  pay  off  fuch  in- 
cumbrances, by  one  bold  effort ;  and  not  to  imitate  the  foolifli  wo- 
man in  the  fable,  who  roafted  a  hen  with  a  faggot,  ftick  by  flick,  un- 
til the  faggot  was  all  fpent,  and  the  hen  ftill  continued  as  raw  as  ever. 
Much  good  fenfe  is  couched  under  thefe  odd  allufions^'. 

But,  however  anxious  the  Commons  were,  to  break  the  bo?ies  of  the 
ferpent^  yet  the  fyftem  of  contradling  temporary  debts,  by  anticipating 
the  produce  of  the  grants  of  parliament,  was  frequently  pradifed  during 

*'  For  Lord  Carlifle's  excellent  advice,  fee  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  530. 
"'  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  11. 

[F]  2  this 
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this  monarch's  reign,   and  met  with  every  poffible  countenance  from  the 
legiflature. 

Indeed,  fo  far  was  a  claufe  of  credit  from  being  invented  (as  fome 
fuppofe  to  be  the  cafe)  pofterior  to  the  Revolution,  that  it  was  ufual, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  Monarches  reign,  to  infert  a  claufe  em- 
powering the  officei-s  of  the  Exchequer  to  borrow  money  from  all 
perfons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  upon  the  fecurity  of  the  fubfidy 

Anno  1667.  that  was  granted  ;  and  a  law  was  paffed,  entitled,  "  An  aft  for  afhgn- 
"  ing  orders  in  the  exchequer,  without  revocation'',"  which  enabled  the 
King  to  borrow  money  upon  the  credit  of  any  brd?}cb  of  the  Revenue ; 
becaufe  in  the  words  of  the  Statute,  "  it  had  been  found  by  experience, 
"  that  the  powers  of  afTigning  orders  in  the  exchequer  -by  former  ads, 
"  without  revocation,  had  been  of  great  ufe  and  advantage  to  the  per- 
*'  fons  concerned  in  them,  and  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom."  Not- 
withftanding  this  act,  an  univerfal  jealoufy  prevailed,  when  the  difgrace 
at  Chatham  took  place,  that  fome  flop  would  be  put  to  the  payments  at 

i8Junei667.  ^}^g  exchequer.  But  the  King  iffued  a  proclamation,  to  dlffipate  all  fuch 
apprehenfions  ;  and  not  only  declared,  that  no  alteration  or  inten-uption 
Ihould  be  made  in  regard  to  any  fecurity  already  granted,  but  alfo 
pledged  himfelf,  that  the  fame  refolution  fhould  be  held  firna  and  facred 
in  all  future  aflignments'°. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  a  tranfadtlon  which 
contributed  to  the  many  heavy  burdens  under  which  we  now  groan, 
and  which  will  for  ever  ftamp  the  character  of  Charles  II.  with  the 
moft  indelible  infamy* 

Shutting  up        'Yh.Q  credit  of  the  crown,  in  confequence  of  the  afts  of  parliament, 

the  exchc-  ,  \  .  r  ^ 

quer.  and  thc  proclamation  above-mentioned,  was  earned  to  a  very  coniider- 

able  height  j  and  the  bankers,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  had  made 
it  a  common  praftice  to  advance  money  to  the  exchequer,  upon  the 
fecurity  of  the  fupplies  voted  by  Parliament ;  and  they  were  gradually 
repaid,  when  the  produce  of  the  grants  came  into  the  treafury.  The 
bankers,  by  this  means,  received  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  for  money, 
which  their  cuftomers  had  placed  in  their  hands  without  intereft,  or 
which  they  had  borrowed  at  the  legal  rate  of  fix  per  cent.     But  an  end 

*«  19  Car.  II.  cap.  3. 

30  See  a  copy  of  the  declaration,  Cafe  of  the  bankers,  p.  54. 

was 
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was  foon  put  to  fuch  vifionary  profits :  for  on  the  2d  January,  1672,  a 
proclamation  was  iffued,  fufpending  all  payments  upon  affignations  in 
the  exchequer  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  a  period  which  was  after- 
wards prolonged,  and  never  came  to  a  conclufion.  The  confequences 
of  fuch  a  meafure  may  eafily  be  conceived.  Confufion  overfpread  the 
whole  country.  Many  flopped  payment,  or  were  ruined :  diftruft 
every  where  prevailed ;  and  a  general  ftagnation  of  commerce  took 
place,  by  which  the  public  was  not  only  partially,  but  univerlally  af- 
feded^'. 

The  fum  of  which  the  bankers  and  others  were  thus  defrauded, 
amounted  to  1,328,526  /. ;  and  the  King,  by  letters  patent,  charged  his 
hereditary  revenue  with  the  intereft  of  that  fum  at  (\-s. per  cent,  amount- 
ing to  79,71 1/.  lis.  i^d.  per  annum''' ^  which  was  punctually  paid,  un- 
til about  a  year  before  his  death.  The  payment  was  then  flopped  ;  and 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  intereft  the  legiflature  in  their  behalf,  thefe 
unfortunate  creditors  wei'e  at  laft  obliged  to  maintain  their  rights  before 
the  coui'ts  of  juftice".  The  fuit  was  protraded  for  about  twelve  years 
in  the  courts  below,  but  judgment  was  obtained  againfl  the  crown^ 
about  the  year  1697.  The  decifion,  however,  was  fet  afide  by  Lord 
Somers,  then  chancellor  ;  though  it  is  faid,  that  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
judges,  whom  he  had  called  to  his  afTiflance,  were  of  a  different  opinion.. 
The  caufe  was  at  laft  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by 
whom  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  was  reverfed ;  and  the  patentees 
would  of  courfe  have  received  the  annual  intereft  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal letters  patent,  had  not  an  adl  pafTed  anno  1699,  by  which,  in  liea 
thereof,  it  was  enaded,  that  after  the  25th  December  1705,  the  here- 
ditary revenue  of  excife  fhould  ftand  charged  with  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  three  j^fr  cent,  for  the  principal  fum  contained  in  the  faid  let- 
ters patent,  fubjedl  neverthelefs  to  be  redeemed  upon  the  payment  of 
a  moiety  thereof,  or  664,263/. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know  the  amount  of  the  lofs 
which  the  bankers  fuftained  in  confequence  of  this  tranfadion,  and  the 

3'  Hume's  Hill.  vol.  vii.p   4-6.     Alacpherfon's  Hifl.  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  451; 

'*  Letter  from  a  By-ftander,  p.  88.  See  alfo  Carte's  full  Anfwer  to  the  By-flander, 
p.  91.  and  145.  Alfo  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  p.  81.  and  g8.  And 
Carte's  full  Vindication,  p.  104. 

■"  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  224,  225. 
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effects  of  fuch  proceedings  upon   the  credit  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
public. 

The  fum  to  which  the  bankers  and  their  creditors  were  entitled,  when 
the  matter  was  thus  fettled  by  the  iuterpofition  cf  the  legiflature,  was 
as  follows  '*: 

1.  To  theorigiaal  fum  flopped  in  the  exchequer, rt;;//o  1672,  ;^.  1,328,526 

2.  To  25  years  intereft,  at  fix/fr  r^;;/.    (about)  -  2,100,000 


Total,  principal  and  intereft  -         £.  3,428,526 

As  by  the  a£l  above-mentioned,  their  whole  demand  was  reduced  to  the 
fum  of  664,263/.  it  is  evident  that  the  lofs  theyfuftained  rauft  have  been 
about  2,8oo,coo/. 

With  regard  to  the  confequences  of  thefe  tranfidlons,  we  are  told, 
that,  notwithftanding  fo  violent  a  breach  of  the  public  faith,  Charles 
was  able,  two  years  after  he  had  fliut  up  the  exchequer,  to  borrow 
money  at  eight  ^^r  cent."  the  fame  rate  of  intereft  which  he  had  paid 
before  that  event ;  and  Hume  from  thence  takes  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  "  That  public  credit,  inftead  of  being  of  fo  delicate  a  na- 
"  ture  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is  in  reality  fo  hardy  and  robuft,  that 
"  it  is  very  difficult  to  deftroy  it^"."  But  the  events  at  the  time,  were 
far  from  juftifying  this  pofition.  In  a  tra£l  written  atmo  1693  (attri- 
buted to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax),  wherein,  among  other  modes  of  raifmg 
money,  he  takes  into  confideration,  that  of  borrowing  upon  perpetual 
funds,  it  is  obferved,  "  That  the  breach  of  the  exchequer  credit  by 
"  King  Charles,  will  make  men  very  fhy  of  parting  with  their  money 
•'  upon  new  projeifts  at  a  diftance"  ;"  and  indeed,  the  great  difficulty 
that  was  found  in  procuring  money  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  high 
intereft  that  was  paid  for  it,  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  fatal 
ftep  taken  anno  1672,  which  rendered  men  cautious  in  again  con- 
fiding any  confiderable  fum  to  government,  unlefs  they  were  tempt- 
ed by  exorbitant  profit  and  ufurious  advantages. 

It  was  the  more  neceftary  to  give  an  hiftorical  account  of  this  tranf- 
adlion,    becaufe    the   above   principal  fum    of   664,263/.     compofes   a 

^*  See  a  Modeft  Vindication  of  the  Memory  of  King   Charles  II.  in  relation  to  the 
flop  at  the  exchequer. 

^5  Danby's  Memoirs,  p.  65.  ^'  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  226. 

^'  Somers's  Collection  of  Tra<fls,  vol.  iv.  p.  67. 

part 
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part  of  the  prefent  national  debt  of  this  country,  and  indeed  is  the  only- 
portion  of  it  that  was  contraded  before  the  Revolution^'.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  fmall  fum  (about  60,000/.)  due  to  the  fervants  of  Charles  II. 
which  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  them  in  three  years,  from  the  24th  of 
December,  1689".  But  it  was  fuppofed,  that  little  of  it  was  paid, 
becaufe  there  was  a  provifo  in  the  aft,  that  no  money  fhould  be  given 
to  any  of  that  prince's  fervants,  who  did  not  take  an  oath  to  the  new 
government,  before  the  ift  of  February,  1690;  which,  it  is  probable, 
many  of  them  refufed  or  negledted  to  do*°.  There  was  alfo,  on  the  5th 
of  November,  168S,  an  arrear  of  300,000/.  due  to  the  army,  and 
about  280,000/.  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  had  been  anticipated. 
But  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  exchequer,  and  the  funis  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  different  receivers  and  colledors  of  the  revenue, 
fully  compenfated  thefe  demands'*'.  As  to  the  intereft  of  the  fum  above 
ftated,  it  was  originally  at  6  per  cent,  and  confequently  amounted  to 
39,855/.  1 7  -r.  7  d.pcr  amnim ;  but  as  the  bankers  debt  was  incorporated 
by  3  George  I.  cap.  7.  into  the  general  fund,  at  5  per  cent,  and  was 
afterwards  fubfcribed,  in  confequence  of  6  George  I.  cap.  4.  into  the 
South  Sea  flock,  which  now  bears  only  3  per  cent,  intereft,  664,263  /.. 
of  principal,  and  19,927/.  iSj-.  c^^d.  of  intereft,  is  the  whole  of  our 
prefent  debt,  contracted  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Such  are  the  moft  material  traniadions  w  hich  took  place  with  regard  Conduflor., 
to  public  debts,  during  the  period  of  450  years  prior  to  the  Revolution: 
from  an  attentive  confideration  of  which,  and  of  the  circumftances 
ftated  in  the  enfuing  chapter,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  determine, 
■  whether  it  is  moft  to  be  regretted,  that  the  funding  fyftem  ever  took 
place,  or  that  it  was  not  fooner  adopted.  Had  it  exlfted  at  an  earlier 
iEra,  a  fuccefsful  conqueror,  like  Henry  V.  would  never  have  been  im- 
peded in  his  progrefs,  by  the  want  of  a  few  thoufand  pounds,  which 
fcems  to  have  been  his  unfortunate  cafe.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,, 
had  no  money  ever  been  borrowed,  we're  we  now  free  from  the  burden 
of  thofe  taxes,  which  have  been  impol'cd,  to  provide  for  the  intereft  of 
our  prefent  national  incumbrances,  the  fituation  of  this  country,  at  this 
time,  would  be  truly  happy  and  defirable. 

5 '   Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  by  James  Polllethwayt,  p.  107. 

''   I  VVilliajn  and  Mary,  SefT.  i.  cap.  28. 

♦■I  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts  and  Ta.xes,  p.  6.  "'  Ibid.  p.  7. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.       IV. 

Of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  our  prefent  Natio7ial  Debts. 

THE  three  grand  political  objeds  that  our  ftatefmen  feem  to  have 
had  in  view,  from  theiEra  of  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  time, 
were  :  Firft,  to  humble  the  power  of  France,  which  at  that  period 
threatened  the  reft  of  Europe  with  total  fubjedion  :  Secondly,  to 
proted  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  America,  from  the  encroachments  of 
that  powerful  monarchy  :  Thirdly,  to  preferve  the  allegiance,  and 
maintain  the  connexions  of  thofe  very  colonies  with  their  mother 
country,  when,  trufting  to  the  promifes,  and  fupported  by  the  arms  of 
France,  they  lately  declared  themfelves  independent  States.  The  purfuit 
of  thefe  objeds  gradually  brought  on  thofe  heavy  incumbrances,  under 
which  England  now  groans.  Other  caufes  of  lefs  moment  may  indeed 
have  occafionally  contributed  to  increafe  them :  but  upon  the  whole, 
it  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  our  prefent  national  debts  owe  their  ori- 
gin, and  the  greater  part  of  their  amount,  to  the  neceffity  we  have 
been  under,  either  to  oppofe  the  arms,  or  to  guard  againft  the  political 
intrigues  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  for  nearly  a  century  paft. 

The  pow»er  that  France  had  attained,  and  which  rendered  fuch  ex- 
ertions neceflaiy,  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  attributed  to  the  wretched 
policy  which  has  too  often  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  this  country. 
It  began  under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  who,  flattered  by  the  ait- 
ful  Mazarine,  and  expeding  to  fecure  acquifitions  either  on  the  Con- 
tinent or  in  America,  that  would  give  luftre  to  his  ufurped  admini- 
flration,  was  induced  to  join  his  arms  with  France,  againft  the  weakened 
and  degenerate  monarchy  of  Spain  ;  and  by  his  additional  weight,  not 
only  elevated  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Auftria, 
but  alfo  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  give  their  Infanta  to  Lewis  XIV. 
an  alliance  which  has  iince  been  prcdudive  of  many  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

Unfortunately  alfo,  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family  did  not  corred 

this  miftake  in  politics.     During  their  long  relidence  abroad,  they  had 

2  imbibed 
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imbibed  foreign  manners  and  foreign  principles,  and  felt  little  of  the 
natural,  and  perhaps  ufefiil,  prejudices  of  an  Englifliman.  Charles, 
diffatisfied  with  the  neceflary  reftraints  of  a  limited  government,  which 
his  own  profufion  and  mifcondudt  alone  could  have  rendered  irklbme 
to  him,  inftead  of  endeavouring,  with  the  afliftance  of  fome  other 
States  of  f,urope,  to  curb  the  power  of  Lewis,  a(a:ually  became  his 
penfioner ;  and  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  able,  by  that 
monarch's  afliftance,  to  render  himfelf  defpotic.  His  parliament  in 
vain  recommended  his  entering  into  a  war  with  France ;  and  in  vain 
w^as  every  motive  held  forth,  that  could  have  weight  with  an  ambitious 
fovereign,  panting  for  glory,  or  a  virtuous  prince,  who  wiflied  to  be 
accounted  the  real  father  of  his  people.  Alive  only  to  pleafure,  infen- 
fible  of  the  feelings  of  patriotifm,  and  callous  to  honourable  fame,  he 
fuffered  an  opportunity  to  efcape,  which,  had  it  been  embraced,  would 
have  rendered  all  farther  exertions,  for  refl:raining  the  power  of  France, 
within  reafonable  bounds,  unneceflary.  Inftead  of  this,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Nimeguen,  not  only  highly  favourable  to  that  monarchy, 
but  which  alfo  furniflbed  it  with  an  opportunity,  of  preparing  for  frefli 
wars,  and  new  acquifitions  *. 

When  James  II.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  fome  expedations  were  at 
firft  entertained  of  his  adiing  a  different  part.  He  had  more  of  the 
fpirit  of  an  Englifli  fovereign  than  his  brother.  His  pride  inclined 
him  to  afpire  at  being  an  independent  monarch*;  nor  did  he  relifh  the 
fuperiority  which  Lewis  affeded  over  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  But 
unfortunately  he  was  a  bigotted  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  fubjeds  had 
every  reafon  to  apprehend  that  their  Sovereign  was  refolved  to  dei)rive 
them  of  thei\-  civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges.  The  Dutch,  and 
other  nations  in  Europe,  were  at  the  fame  time  fcnfible,  that  while 
James  continued  upon  the   throne  of  England,  they  could  not  depend 

•  It  is  certain  (fays  Hume)  that  this  was  the  critical  moment  (May  1677)  when  the 
King  might  with  eafe  have  preferved  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  fuice 
coft  this  ifland  a  great  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  to  reftore.     Vol.  viii.  p.  31. 

'^  Though  he  wifhed  to  be  abfolute,  yet  he  was  defirous  of  acquiring  unbounded  autho- 
rity, without  foreign  afliftance.  Macpherfon's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  vol.  i.  p.  rjo. 
His  ambafladors  told  the  States  that  he  was  too  powerful  a  prince,  to  put  himfelf  under 
the  protedion  of  France,  and  that  he  had  too  much  fpirit,  as  well  as  too  high  a  birth  to 
be  treated  like  the  Cardinal  of  Furftenburg.     Ibid.  p.  511. 

[  G  ]  upon 
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upon  his  aid  to  prefcrve  them  from  being  fwallowed  up  by  France  ; 
and  the  confequence  was,  a  general  combination,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whofe  condud  was 
fo  Hkely  to  prove  fatal  to  his  own  fubje£ts,  and  to  Europe  in 
general. 

But  this  leads  us  to  the  aceeffion  of  a  monarch,  who  i»fcued  this 
country  from  civil,  religious,  and  political  bondage  ;  under  whofe  go- 
vernment, however,  our  prefent  financial  burdens,  at  leafl  to  any 
great  extent,   had    their  commencement. 

WILLIAM     HI. 

Wkoever  confiders  the  fituation  of  England  at  the  aceeffion  of  Wil- 
liam III.   will   eafily  perceive  that   masxj  circumftances,   both  foreign 
and   domeftic,   concurred  to  render  the  contra£tion  of  a  public  debt 
almoft  unavoidable";  particularly  as  a  war  with  France  was  necefl'ary  to 
maintain  a  revolution,  fo  oppofite  to  the  views,  and  fo  contrary  to  the 
interefts  of  that  powerful  kingdom. 
Caufesofour        The  revenues  of  England  at  the  time  were  evidently  inadequate  to 
at'^beRevo-    *^^  neccffitics  of  the  public  in  fo  critical  an  emergency;   and  yet  they 
lution.  could  not   fafely  be  increafed.     The   Englllli   were   unaccuflomcd  to 

heavy  taxes,  and  were  not  yet  fenfible,  that  no  nation  ever  enjoyed 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  without  paying  dearly  for  the  bleffings  it 
affords.  Not  many  years  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  royal  fa- 
mily was  reftored,  a  vote  of  Parliament  had  pafled,  declaring,  that  the 
permanent  revenue  of  the  crown  ought  to  be  made  up  1,200,000/. 
a  year.  But  fo  enormous  did  that  fum  appear,  that  the  neceflary  fteps 
were  not  taken  for  that  purpofe,  until  fome  time  after.  By  different 
additions,  however,  the  revenue  had  at  laft  been  raifed  to  about  two 
millions  a  year :  but  it  was  complained  of  as  greater  than  the  country 
could  bear ;  and  the  partizans  of  William,  having  unfortunately  held' 
forth  the  reducclon  of  the  revenue  as  a  ftrong  motive  for  a  change  in 
the  government,  it  became  neceflary,  when  the  Revolution  was  accom- 
plifhed,  to  gratify  the  people  with  the  abolition  of  the  produiTlive  duty 
of  hearth-money,  which  happened  to  be  particularly  obnoxious. 

The  revenue  at  that  period  was  not  only  fmall  in  itfelf,  but  alfo,  in 
confequence  of  the  calamities  with  which  wars  are  always  accompanied, 

it 
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it  was  perpetually  diminifhing.  Tunnage  and  poundage,  which,  during 
the  reign  of  James,  had  produced  600,000 /•  a  year,  fell,  an7io  1693,  to 
286,687/.  The  other  branches  proportionably  decreafed,  infomuch 
that  the  very  fame  taxes  which  before  the  Revolution  had  yielded 
2,001,855/.  clear  of  all  charges';  in  the  year  1693,  ^^'^^  fallen  to 
1,104,11^/;  and  in  the  year  1695,  to  81 1,949/.^ ;  in  which  fums, 
however,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  abolition  of  hearth-money. 
Some  additional  cuftoms  and  excife  had  been  added,  but  as  they  only 
amounted  to  466,203/.  the  whole  revenue,  anuo  1693,  did  not  exceed 
1,570,318/.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  how  much  fuch  a  circumftance 
mull  have  damped  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  diminlfhed  the  vigour  of  their 
exertions,  and  increafed  the  burdens  of  the  war. 

The  afflxirs  of  a  nation  can  never  be  properly  condudted,  where  a 
fpirit  of  felfiflmefs  prevails  ;  whether  it  arifes  from  attachment  to  the 
intereft  of  one  man  perfonally  to  himfelf,  or  to  the  intereft  of  what 
is  called  a  party.  In  either  cafe,  the  effedls  are  much  the  fame,  though 
the  object  may  be  more  confined,  or  more  extended.  That  fuch  a 
fpirit  prevailed  in  England,  foon  after  William  III. '3  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  can  hardly  be  queftioned.  The  ufual  confequences  of  a  fac- 
tious dilpofition  quickly  enfued.  The  intereft  of  the  public  was  neg- 
ledled  ;  and  nothing  was  thought  of,  that  would  not  contribute  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  particular  fets  of  men  :  nay,  party  was  carried  to 
llich  a  height,  that  either  one  defcription  of  perfons,  or  another,  were 
ever  ready  to  rejoice  when  any  event  happened,  tending  to  increafe 
the  national  diftrefles.  Nor  were  the  baneful  efFedls  of  this  fpirit  con- 
fined to  divided  parliaments  and  flufluating  councils ;  they  extended 
to  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  the  management  of  our  revenue.  "  In 
"  countries  full  of  divifions  (as  Davenant  well  obferves),  no  man  is 
"  continued  long  enough  in  his  employment,  to  gain  experience  in  it. 
*'  He  who  begins  to  know  a  little,  muft  prefently  make  room  for  fome- 

3  Davenant's  Works,  vol.  i.p.  233.  But  in  this  fum  was  included  the  duty  of  hearth- 
money,  which  yielded  245,000!.  -per  annum,  and  which  was  abolifhed  before  the  year  1693. 
Thedecreafe  in  the  revenue,  however,  was  Hill  very  great,  amounting,  a;»w  1693,  to 
<552,740l.  and  anno  1695,  to  944,906!. 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  20,  21.  In  Whitv/orth's  edition,  from  feme  miilalce,  hearth-money 
is  charged  in  the  account  1693,  though  it  had  been  previoufly  abolifhed. 

[G]    2  "body 
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"  body  more  ufeful  in  other  matters,  or  to  gratify  a  fide ;  and  hence 
*'  the  affairs  of  a  prince  will  ever  be  difappointed,  whilft  the  principal 
*'  officers  of  the  revenue,  are  frequently  made  a  prey  of,  to  each  party, 
"  as  they  happen  to  be  vldlorious'."  This  refpe£table  author,  as  a 
proof  of  the  juftice  of  this  obfervation,  mentions,  that  in  confequence 
of  a  fudden  and  improvident  change  in  the  commifTion  of  ©Kcife,  the 
revenue  had  fuffered,  in  that  fmgle  branch,  no  lefs  a  decreafe  than 
256,000/.  a  year*. 

In  every  fadious  country,  public  frauds  will  abound.  Thofe  who 
get  into  power,  are  afraid  that  they  fhall  not  long  continue  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  therefore  anxioufly  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfelves,  at  the  expence  of  the  public  ;  trufling  either  to 
evade  difcovery,  or  to  efcape  the  punifhment  they  deferve,  through 
the  flrength  and  interefl  of  their  party.  The  abufes  and  fraudulent 
^  practices  which  took  place  in  the  various  public  offices,  during  the  reign 
of  William,  were  very  great.  Some  frauds  were  brought  to  light ';  and 
commiffioners  of  accounts  were  appointed,  in  hopes  of  difcovering  other 
public  defaulters ;  but  with  fuch  little  eiied,  that  tho  commons  came 
to  arefolution,  anno  1701,  "  That  it  was  notorious,  that  many  millions- 
"  of  money  had  been  given  to  his  majefly,  for  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 

5  Davenant's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  '  Ibid.  p.  184. 

^  One  fraud  that  was  difcovered  ayino  i6q-j,  though  clearly  proved,  and  of  an  enor- 
mous nature,  pafied  unpunifhed.  Exchequer  biils,  when  firft  iffued,  were  not  entitled  to 
any  interefl ;  but  when  paid  in,  on  account  of  any  tax,  they  received  upon  the  fecond 
ifilie  (if  indorfed  by  the  proper  officer),  an  interefl:  of  5I.  12  s.  per  annum.  This  encou- 
raged feveral  of  the  officers  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms  to  contrive  together  to  get  great 
fums  of  money,  by  falfe  indorfements,  before  fuch  exchequer  bills  had  been  circulated. 
Many  officers  had  enriched  themfelves  by  this  fraud,  and  Duncombe,  receiver  general  of 
excife,  had  amafied  a  fortune  of  4.00,0001.  A  bill  parted  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fining 
,■  this  flagrant  offender  in  about  one  half  of  that  fiim  ;    but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 

in  confequence  of  the  exertions  of  a  noble  Duke,  who  was  fufpefted  of  having  been 
gained  over  by  a  golden  facriflce.  The  other  perfons  guilty  alfo  efcaped.  Life  of  Halli- 
fax,  p.  50. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  many  exchequer  tallies  were  flruek  with  interefl,  for  confiderablc 
fums  of  money,  not  only  when  there  was  no  occafion  to  raife  the  money,  but  when  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  on  which  the  tallies  were  flruek,  had  come  into  the  exchequer. 
See  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  in  regard  to  the  public  accounts, 
printed  anna  1702,  p.  38. 

"  lie. 
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"  lie,  which  remain  yet  unaccounted  for\"     And  it  is  aflerted,  by  an 
anonymous  author,   that,  in  the  fpace   of  five  years,  the  immenfe  fum 
of  10,864,873/.  lys.  4^.   had  been  a£lually  mifappHed  or  embezzled'. 
Such  abufes  a  foreign  Prince  was  more  hkely  to  overlook,  and  would 
be  lefs  anxious  to  punlfh,  than  a  natural-born  fovereign  of  the  country. 
There  was  alfo   a  want  of  public  zeal    and  fpirit,  not  only  among 
thofe  who  were  in  power,  but  even  in  the  nation    at  large,  wdiich  was 
attended  with  the  moft  unfortunate  confequences.  The  landed  intereft  en- 
deavoured to  throw  off  the  burden  of  the  State  from  their  own  fhould- 
ers ;  and  procured  an  inftrildlion  to  the  committee  of  fupply,  that  no 
money  fhould   be   raifed  upon  land,  without   the  fpecial  leave  of  the 
houfe '°.     Even  when  a   land-tax  was  eftablifhed   at  the   rate  of  four 
fhillings  in  the  pound,  inflead  of  three  millions  a  year,  which  it  ought 
to  have  produced,  it  only  yielded  two"  ;    and  every  plan  that  was  pro- 
pofed  in  Parliament,  for  the  general  benefit,  w-as  rendered  abortive.     A 
bill  had  pafTed  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  raifing  a  million  upon  the 
credit  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  was  dropped    in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords ;   many  of  the  leading  members  in  that  branch  of  the 
legiflature,    trufting   that   they   fhould   procure    thefe    eftates    for    no- 
thing, if  they  remained  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.     The  Commons 
alfo  came  to  a  vote,  "  That   the  falaries,  fees,  and  perquifites  of  all    j-m.  10, 
"  offices  under  the  crown   {leay'mg  s^ol.  per  a?imm  to   each  refpeftive    '^^z- 
"  officer),  except  the  falaries  of  the  judges,  &c.  and  alfo  all  pcnfions 
"  granted  by  the  crown  (with  fome  exceptions),  fhould  be  applied  to- 
"  wards  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  againft  France."     But  fuch  effec- 
tual meafures  were  taken,  by  thofe  who  would  have  fuffered  by  fuch  a 
refolution,  that  a  bill  was  not  even  fuffered  to  be  brought  in". 

The  fcarcity  of  fpecie,  and  the  want  of  credit  and  circulation,  which 
prevailed  at  that  time,  were  circumftahces  which  materially  contributed 
to  the  pecuniary  diftreffes  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  decreafe  of  its  re- 
venues.     The   money  that  was    recoined   during  the   war  (including 

*   Commons  Journals. 

9  Letter  to  a  new  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,   touching  the  embezzlements 
of  the  kingdom's  treafure  from  the  Revolution,  p.  17.  printed  a>ir?a  1710. 

"   Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  14.  "   Davenant,  vol.  i-  p.  53- 

'^  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  2o> 

312,000/, 
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312,000/.  worth  of  plate)  amounted  only  to  8,!  36,000/."  The  v/hole 
fpecle  in  the  country,  could  not  be  eftimated  at  more  than  16,000,000/.'*, 
from  five  to  fix  millions  of  which  were  probably  hoarded.  Every  fpecies 
of  credit  was  at  the  loweft  ebb  ;  bank  notes  were  at  20  per  cent,  and 
tallies  at  40,  50,  nay  60 per  ce?it.  difcount".  In  fuch  a  fituation,  with 
only  ten  millions  of  circulating  fpecie,  and  no  fubftitute  in  its  aid,  how 
was  it  poffible  for  .this  country  to  fpend  five  or  fix  millions /icr  av.num 
in  a  foreign  war,  and  to  raife  its  fupplies  within  the  year!  Sir  James 
Stuart  juftly  remarks,  that  attempting,  in  thefe  circumftances,  to  levy  a 
great  revenue  in  England,  was  like  putting  a  dumb  man  to  the  torture, 
in  order  to  extort  a  confefi^on". 

Whilfl:  the  public  revenue  was  thus  perpetually  decreafing,  the  nation 
was  obliged  to  defray  heavier  charges  than  it  ever  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  before. 

The  expences  of  the  Revolution  itfelf  were  not  inconfiderable.  To 
the  Dutch  alone  were  voted  600,000/.  for  the  armament  they  had  fitted 
out,  in  order  to  bring  about  that  event.  The  redu£tion  of  Ireland  was 
attended  with  great  charges :  nor  were  the  partizans  of  the  dethroned 
Monarch  driven  from  Scotland,  without  fome  bloodflied  and  expence. 
The  money  that  was  thus  required  to  place  William  upon  the  throne 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  would  have  fully  defrayed  the  charges  of  at  leaft 
one,  if  not  of  two  campaigns.  Had  James  II.  therefore  been  a  mo- 
narch who  could  have  been  trufled,  and  who  would  haA-e  cordially  af- 
fifted  in  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  great  a  work,  the  balance  of  Europe 
might  have  been  reftored,  without  greater  pecuniary  exertions  than 
England  could  eafily  have  afforded  :  but  our  ftrength  was  unfortunately 
at  firfl  employed,  rather  in  fettling  our  own  government,  than  in  hum- 
bling the  power  of  France. 

Another  great  and  unforefeen  expence  to  which  the   nation  was  put 

at  that  time,  was  in  order  to  remedy  the   diforder  into  which  the  coin 

^  had  fallen,  and  which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  moll  fatal 

'^  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  438- 

'*  Davenant,  p.  441.  fays,  that  the  fpecie  before  the  war  amounted  to  about  18,500,000!. 
but  a  good  deal  of  it  was  exported  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  He  alfo  fays,  that  upwards 
of  3,400,000!  of  broad  hammered  money  was  hoarded  in  England,  befides  other  Jcinds. 
See  p.  264-  439. 

'^  Life  of  Halifax,  p.  36.  "'  Political  Economy,  vol,  ii.  p  365. 

confe- 
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confequences  to  the  commerce,  indullry,  and  revenue  of  the  country. 
This  great  operation  was  obliged  to  be  undertaken,  in  the  midft  of  an 
expenfive  and  dangerous  war,  and  was  fuccefsfully  carried  through  by 
Montagu,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Halifax  ;  but  the  diforder  had  proceeded  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the 
deficiency  on  the  recoinage  cofl  the  nation  the  enormous  fum  of 
2,4.15,140/.  i6s.  \od. 

Nor  was  reducing  the  power  of  France  an  eafy  atchievement.  Sir  James 
Stuart  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  an  enterprife  far  beyond  the  ftrength 
of  England  to  cany  through  at  that  time,  though  aflifted  by  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Europe '^  That  it  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  England, 
appeared  fufEciently  evident  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though 
Spain,  inftead  of  being  a  friend,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  enemy.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  enterprife,  when  it  was  under- 
taken by  William,  was  attended  with  the  greateft  difficulties.  France  was 
then  at  the  very  zenith  of  its  power.  Lewis  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  furrounded  with  the  ableft  generals  and  ftatefmen  of  the  age  :  his 
revenues  were  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  well  paid,  and  his  peo- 
ple were  loyal  and  afFedlionate,  confoling  themfelves  for  their  domeftic 
miferies,  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  fovereign,  and  the  glory  he  had' 
attained  '^  A  fmgle  power,  polTefled  of  fuch  refources,  it  is  not  a  lit- 
tle difficult  for  any  confederacy  to  fubdue. 

But  England  was  obliged  to  make  greater  exertions  than  otherwife 
would  have  been  neceffary,  in  confequence  of  the  languor  and  mifcon- 
dutl  of  thofe  States  with  whom  fhe  had  conTederated.  The  Dutch,  on 
the  whol'e,  were  not  deficient  ;  but  little  pffiftance  was  received  from 
Spain,  notwithftanding  the  great  riches  that  country  was  pofTefled  of; 
and  the  Emperor,  who  was  the  perfon  moft  interefted  in  the  war,  was 
?Iie  leaft  ferviceable  of  the  whole  confederacy,  and  employed  his  arms,, 
more  in  oppreffing  his  own  fubjed:s  in  Hungary,  than  in  maintaining 
the  rights  of  his  family,  or  defending  the  liberties  of  Europe '^ 

Whoever  confiders,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  our  revenue,  the  magni- 
tude of  our  expences,  and  the  various  circumftances,  both  foreign  and. 


'^  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  '*  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  S. 

'5  Davenant,  vol.  i,  p.  14.! 


dbmefcic. 
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domeftic,  above  enumerated,  mud  clearly  perceive,  that  contradlno;  a 
public  debt,  was  a  matter  not  of  choice,  but  of  iiecefflty.  Yet  Boling- 
broke.  Swift,  and  after  them  other  waiters  of  the  fame  party,  have 
contended  that  it  was  done  with  a  view  of  fecuring  the  additional 
fupport  of  wealthy  individuals,  to  the  government  that  was  efta- 
bUfhed ".  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  the  fupplies  might  have  been  raifed 
within  the  year,  that  a  fcheme  to  that  effe£t  was  prepared  and  offered, 
and  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  pradicable  ;  but  that  it  was  rejeded,  be- 
caufe  the  new  government  could  not  be  fo  eifedlually  fecured,  in  any 
other  way,  as  by  making  the  private  fortunes  of  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple depend  upon  the  prefervation  of  it.  "  Thus,  (fays  Bolingbroke)  the 
"  method  of  funding,  and  the  trade  of  ftock-jobbing  began  ;  and  great 
"  companies  were  created,  the  pretended  fervants,  though  in  manyrefpedts 
*'  the  real  mafters,  of  every  adminiftration."  But  a  policy  of  that  nature, 
the  confequences  of  which  it  was  impoflible  to  forefee,  none  but  dc{~ 
perate  minifters  would  have  attempted  ;  and  when  borrowing  money 
was  firft  tried,  it  never  was  imagined  that  the  war  would  have  lafted  fo 
long,  or  would  have  proved  fo  expenfive. 

Others  have  infmuated,  that  the  nation  was  involved  in  debts  and 
difficulties,  in  order  that  our  trade  might  be  loaded  with  heavy  taxes, 
and  the  Dutch  the  better  enabled  to  rival  us  in  commerce  and  manu- 
fadures"".  But  though  the  King  was  a  Dutchman,  and  though  his 
principal  friends  and  favourites  were  of  that  nation,  yet  he  feems  ever 
to  have  maintained  fuch  a  degree  of  impartiality  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  to  exempt  him  from  fuch  fufpicions  ;  and  with  regard  to  his 
zeal  for  carrying  on  the  War  by  land  (which  is  commonly  adduced  in 
proof  of  his  predilection  for  Holland),  that  was  evidently  owing  to  his 
greater  attachment  to  military,  than  to  naval  operations. 

Nay,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  our  glorious  deliverer  purpofely  ran 
the  nation  into  debt,  not  thinking  it  an  evil,  or,  perhaps  believing, 
with  fome  Dutch  politicians,  that  it  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  public 
to  be  incumbered :    "  and   this  might  be  true  (fays  Swift)   in  a  com- 

'^     See  Bolingbroke's  Works,  edit.  1773,  vol   iv,  p    129.     Swift's  Hiftory  of  the  four 
laft  years  of  the  Qiieen,  p.  159.     Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p    17. 
"^    Hiftory  of  our  National  Dcbtb,  p.  17.  27.  35,  36. 

2  "  monwealth. 
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"  mon-wealth,  fo  crazlly  conftituted  as  Holland,  where  the  governors 
*'  cannot  have  too  many  pledges  of  their  fubjects  fidelity,  and  where  a 
"  great  majority  muft  inevitably  be  undone  by  any  revolution,  however 
"  brought  about ;  but,  to  prefcribe  the  fame  rules  to  a  monarchy,  whofe 
*'  wealth  arifeth  from  the  rents  and  improvement  of  lands,  as  well  as 
"  trade  and  manufactures,  is  the  mark  of  a  cramped  and  confined  un- 
"  derftandlng"."  As  William's  underftanding  was  confefledly  intitled 
to  a  different  defcription,  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  any  anfwer  to  fo  groundlefs  an  allegation. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  were  the  modes  of  borrowing  money  adopted  in 
the  reign  of  William  III. 

At  firft,  the  pracftice,  fo  ufual  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  adhered    Modes  of 
to,    and  the  produce  of  the  grants  voted  by  parliament  was  anticipated, 
without  eftablifliing  a  fund,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  a  certain  annual 
interefi;  to  the  holders  of  the  mortgage''. 

But  refource  was  foon  had  to  temporary  annuities:    for,  afifio   1693,   Temporary 

,  ,  .,,.  .  .        „  annuities, 

an  attempt  was  made  to  borrow  a  million  upon  annuities  tor  99  years, 
for  which  10  per  cefif.  was  to  be  given,  until  the  24th  of  June  1700; 
and  y  per  cent,  afterwards,  with  the  benefit  of  furvivorfliip,  for  the  lives 
of  the  nominees  of  thofe  who  contributed '\  So  low,  however,  was  the 
credit  of  government  at  that  time,  that,  even  on  thefe  terms,  only 
881,493/.  I2J-.  id.  could  be  procured*'.  Anno  1693,  a  milUon  was 
raifed  upon  fhort  annuities;  and  every  fubfcriber  received  la^pcr  cent. 
for  fixteen  years,  with  the  additional  benefits  of  a  lottery".  So  advan- 
tageous an  offer,  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  was  eagerly  grafp- 
ed  at. 

Some  money  was  alfo  borrowed,  during  this  reign,  upon  annuities  for  Lifeannui- 
lives;  and  14  per  cent,  was  granted  for  one  life,  12  per  cent,  for  two 
lives,  and  10  per  cent,  for  three".  Such  terms  were  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree extravagant ;  particularly,  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  difference  of 
ages.  The  original  amount  of  thefe  annuities,  anno  1694,  was  about 
22,800/.  J   and  yet,  in  1762   (fixty-eight  years  afterwards),   they  were 

^'^  Hifl.  of  the  four  laft  years  of  the  Queen,  p.  159. 

■^  Hift.  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  10. 

^*  4.  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  3.  *'   See  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary, 

-■'  5  Will,  and  Mary,  cap,  7.  ^'  Hift.  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  28. 

[  H  ]  reduced, 
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reduced,  by  deaths,  no  lower  than  9,215/.;  and  in  1782  only  to  8,027/. 

Dr.  Price  obferves,  that  borrowing  at  the  rate  of   1 2  per  cent,  for  two 

lives,  and  i  o  per  cent,  for  three,  is  giving  i  o  per  cent,  for  money  in  the 

one  cafe,  and  <^  per  cent,  in  the  other". 

Contingent  j^  ^^^  reign,   the  Bank  of  England,   and  the  Eaft  India  Company 

were  eftablifhed :   they  paid   to   government  the  fum  of  3,200,000/., 

for  which  they  received  an  intereft  of  8  per  cent. ;   and  as  the  taxes  im- 

pofed  to  defray  that  intereft,  were  to  remain  until  the  principal,  and  all 

the  arrears   of  their  refpedlive  annuities,  were  difcharged,  and  confe- 

quently  were  unlimited  in  their  duration,  this  naturally  paved  the  way  for 

thofe  perpetual  annuities  which  afterwards  took  place. 

Perpetual  an-        'pj^g  fuccefs  with  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  attended,  had  en- 
^ui'i"'  ...  . 

couraged  fome  individuals  to  form  the  proje£l   of  a  land  bank^  with  a 

view,  not  only  of  raifmg  a  confiderable  fum  for  the  ufes  of  government, 

but  alfo  of  lending  money  on  landed  fecurities  at  low  intereft;   a  part  of 

the  fcheme  being  to  give  500,000/.  on  mortgage  at  3/.  los.  per  cent,  to 

be  paid  quarterly,  or  ^ per  cent,  payable  half  yearly;  but  the  projett  did 

not  fucceed.     The  temptation,  however,  of  mortgages  at  fo  eafy  a  rate, 

induced  the  landed  gentlemen  to  agree  to  the  eftablilhment  of  perpetual 

taxes,  to  defray  the  intereft  of  the  money  intended  to  beraifed^'.     The 

ftatutes  in  the  year  1695-6,  furnifti  the  firll  example  in  our  hiftory  of 

this  climax  of  financial  invention. 

Lotteries.  Lotteries  began  in  this  monarch's  reign;    and  as  all  our  evils  were 

then  attributed  to  Dutch  counfels,  the  blame  of  Lotteries  (thofe  banes 
of  induftry,  frugality,  and  virtue,  as  they  were  called)  was  afcribed 
to  an  imitation  of  the  example  of  Holfand"",  and  a  wifti  in  the  natives 
of  that  country,  to  ruin  our  morals,  as  well  as  cramp  our  trade. 

Erchequer  Exchequer  bills  furniflied  another  mode  of  raifing  money,  firft  adopted 

in  the  year  1697,  which  Montagu,  when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

*'  Price,  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Debts  of  the  Kingdom,  edit.  1778,  p.  134.  Note 
15.  But  it  is  faid  that  many  of  thefe  annuities  are  wrongfully  paid,  owing  to  the  frauds  of 
^le  annuitants,  and  the  careleflhefs  of  cur  public  officers. 

*'  7  and  8  Will.  Ill,  cap.  31.  ^'  Hift.  of  our  N.itional  Debts,  p.  27. 

had 
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had  the  merit  of  invenling.  Some  fubftltute  for  money  was  particu- 
larly necelTary  at  that  time,  on  account  of  its  fcarcity  during  the  recoin- 
age.  To  render  thefe  bills  more  convenient,  feme  were  ifTued  for  onlv 
iive,  others  at  ten  pounds'";  a  pradlice  which,  if  now  revived,  might  be 
attended  with  ufeful  confequences. 

It  now  only  remains,  to  give  an  account  of  fome  deftrudive  financial 
operations,  adopted  at  this  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  feveral  life  annuities  were  granted 
at  \\per  cent.  In  order  to  raife  a  fmall  additional  fum  upon  the  fame 
funds  thus  mortgaged,  a£l:s  were  palfed,  by  which  thefe  annuitants,  or 
any  other  perfons  for  them,  were  offered  a  reverfionary  interefl,  after 
the  failure  of  the  lives,  for  ninety-fix  years,  from  January  1695,  on 
paying  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe  (or  (y^yL^  for  every  annuity  of 
I4/.'\  Afterwards,  anno  1698,  four  years  purchafe  (or  ^6/.),  was 
only  demanded  for  the  converfion".  The  fame  fyflem  M^as  afterwards 
adopted,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Some  of  thefe  long  annuities 
were  fortunately  incorporated  with  the  flock  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany; but  fome  flill  remain  of  thefe  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
131,203/.  js.  Si/./^^Ti?;/////?;?,  for M'hich  the  fum  of  1,836,275/.  lys.  iol.d. 
had  been  originally  contributed;  and  for  the  ufe  of  which,  the  public 
mufl  pay  above  thirteen  millions  before  they  are  all  extindt  ^*. 

The  high  rate  of  intereft  at  which  money  was  borrowed  during  Rate  of  in- 
William's  reign,  in  confequence  of  the  fcarcity  of  fpecie,  and  the  low 
ftate  of  public  credit,  was  a  fatal  circumflance  at  the  commencement  of 
the  funding  fyftem  in  this  country.  At  firfl:,  attempts  were  made  to 
raife  money  at  only  6 per  cent,  intereft^';  but  it  was  found  neceffary,  the 
very  fame  feflion,  to  offer  -]  per  cent.'^:  and,  from  the  year  1690,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  8  pe7'  cent,  was  uniformly  paid.  Anno  1699, 
interefl  was  reduced  fo  low  as  5  per  cent,  and  continued  at  that  rate 
until  the  value  of  money  had  again  increafed,  owing  to  a  new  war 
becoming  inevitable. 

3'  Life  of  Halifax,   p.  43.  3^  6  and  7  Will. TIT.  cap.  5.   7  Will.  III.  cap.  2. 

''  9  and  10  Will.  Til.  cap.  24.  ^^  Price  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  134, 

^'  I  Will,  and  Mary,  k'iH,  i.  cap.  3.  "  Ibid,   cap,  13. 

[  H  ]  2  Davenant 


»• 
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Premiums.  Davenant  affirms,  that  the  debt  of  the  nation  was  fwelled  more  by 

high  premiums  than  even  by  the  exorbitant  intereft  that  was  paid"; 
and  that  its  credit  was  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  five  millions,  given  by 
parliament,  produced  for  the  fervice  of  the  war,  and  to  the  ufes 
of  the  public,  but  little  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  public  paid  dearly  for  eftablifhing  its  credit  on  fuch  a 
footing,  as  to  enable  it  to  procure  frefli  loans.  By  an  ad;  palled  anno 
1697,  "^vhen  tallies  were  at  a  very  great  difcount,  a  number  of  defi- 
ciencies, amounting  to  the  fum  of  5,160,459/.  I4J-.  Q^*^.,  were  accu- 
mulated into  what  was  called  the  firft  general  fund  or  mortgage;  and  a 
variety  of  duties  were  confolidated  together,  in  order  to  pay  them  off. 
If  this  ftep  had  not  been  taken,  public  credit  muft  have  been  deftroyed; 
and  yet,  as  tallies  were  at  fo  high  a  difcount,  the  meafure  was  attended 
with  very  great  difadvantage.  It  is  ftrongly  aflerted,  that  this  evil  was 
increafed  by  the  arts  of  thofe  who  were  in  power;  that  it  was  a  ufual 
praftice  to  put  off  fettling  a  fund  for  any  particular  debt  due  by  the 
public,  until  the  fhares  of  thofe  who  were  interefted  as  creditors,  fold 
at  a  very  great  lofs.  Thofe  who  were  in  the  fecret  then  bought  them 
up,  and  the  deficiency  was  immediately  fupplied"".  If  thofe  fraudu- 
lent practices  could  have  been  prevented  by  raifing  the  fupplies  within 
the  year,  it  is  furely  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  a  plan  was  not 
carried  through,  notwithftanding  the  many  difficulties  attending  fuch 
an  attempt,  and  the  various  obftacles,  which  muft  have  been  fur- 
mounted*'. 

It 

2'  Vol.  i.  p.  156, 

^'  Vol.  i.  p.  264.  But  this  feems  to  be  contradifted  in  p.  284,  where  he  fays,  that  four 
millions,  within  the  year,  would  have  gone  as  far  as  five  millions  upon  diftaiit  funds;  more 
than  one-fifth  of  what  was  granted  upon  credit,  being  confumed  in  difcount,  high  interefl-, 
and  exorbitant  premiums. 

^^  By  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20. 

♦"  Hift.  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  35.  Hift.  of  the  four  laft  years  of  Q^ieen  Anne, 
p,  162. 

♦'  Davenant  (vol.  i.  p.  157.)  fays,  that  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  public  benefit,  by  fe- 
vere  penalties,  to  prohibit  gratuities  upon  any  loan,  more  than  is  allowed  by  parliament. 
Such  a  plan,  he  obfcrves,  might  bring  difficulties  at  firft,  but  in  the  end  would  augment  pub- 

l  lie 
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It  is  not  propofed  to  ftate  minutely  the  loans  of  each  year,  or  the 
money  raifed  by  mortgaging  each  different  branch  of  the  revenue  : 
fuch  circumftances,  not  being  interefting  enough  to  thefe  times, 
to  render  a  particular  difcuffion  neceffary,  it  will  be  fufficient  (it  is 
hoped)  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  money  bon-owed,  and  repaid 
during  this  monarch's  reign,  and  a  ftate  of  the  national  debt  at  his 
deceafe.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  obtain  more  minute  and  accurate  inform- 
ation, may  confult  the  ftatute  book,*  or  the  authors  who  have  pro- 
feffedly  written  on  the  fubje<St  *\ 

lie  credit.  Some  regulation  of  that  kind  has  become  more  neceiTary  than  ever,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  great  difcount  upon  our  unfunded  debts.  The  exorbitant  profits  attending 
the  purchafing  of  vvhichT'are  equally  injurious  to  public  and  to  private  credit. 

*'■  See  James  Poftlethwayt's  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  i  vol.  fol.  printed  ann» 
1759.  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts  and  Taxes,  from  the  year  1688  to  the  year  1751, 
in  four  parts,  the  laft  printed  anno  1753;  and  Cunningham's  Hiftory  of  Taxes,  third 
edition,  anno   ijjS. 
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ABSTRACT    of  the    Money  borrowed  and  repaid, 
between  the  5th  November  1688,   and  Ladyday  1702. 

Borrowed  upon  Produce    more 

Borrowed  upon           Produce  of             certain  funds  than  borrowed, 

various  funds.             thofe  funds.             more  tlran  but    applied  lo 

repaid.  otter   feiviciS. 

From  Nov.  5,  1688^  to  Mich'.  1691  ;^.  7,882,079  4,755,407  3,126,672         

From  Mich'.  1691,    to   ditto    1692  3,058,291  2,806,941  251,350         

to    ditto    1693  4,300,427  3,378,228  _       922,199         

to    ditto    1694  3,188,801  555735169 3^41367 

to  ditto    1695  4,521,826  3,844,492  1,677,334         

to    ditto    1696  4,931,104  1,678,177  3,292,926  - 

to    ditto    1697  6,647,453  2,569,256  4,078,196 

to    ditto    1698  2,191,171  2,992,155 800,984 

to    ditto    1699  1,878,400  2,526,009 647,608 

to    ditto    1700  1,028,178  2,3121,10 1,192,952 

to    ditto    1 701  2,064,937  2,250,506       — 185,569 

From  Mich'.  1701,  to  Ladyday  1702  1,408,128  1,538,548        ■ 130,420 

Total  borrowed     £.  44,100,795     34,034,518     13,348,677     3,341,900 


From  this  account  It  might  be  inferred,  that  the  funded  debt  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  death  of  William  III.  did  not  much  exceed  ten  millions  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  when  any  fund  produced  more  than  was  originally 
impofed  upon  it,  it  was  immediately  re-mortgaged,  or  the  income 
arifing  from  it  applied  to  the  current  fervices  of  the  year. 

It  will  next  be  proper  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  real  flate  of  our 
national  incumbrances,  at  this  monarch's  death. 


GENERAL 
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QJJ  E  E  N     ANNE. 

The  fituatlon  of  this  country,  at  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne,  even 
in  the  article  of  national  incumbrances,  was  not  greatly  to  be  complained 
of.  The  perpetual  debts  which  the  public  at  that  time  owed,  or  thofe 
for  which  the  intereft  only  was  provided,  amounted  but  to  3,864,263/. 
The  temporary  annuities,  and  other  funded  debts,  whofe  nominal 
capital  was  9,861,047/.  (with  the  exception  of  the  Exchequer  annuities), 
were  likely  foon  to  fall  of  themielves,  or  to  be  extinguilhed  by  the 
produce  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  their  redemption  ;  and  as  for 
the  unfunded  debts  (amounting  to  2,669,392/.)  they  would  probably 
foon  have  been  paid  off  by  ceconomy  and  good  management ;  and 
England  might  have  feen  itfelf  again'  free  from  fuch  dii'agreeable  bur- 
dens, if  another  war  with  France  had  not  unfortunately  broken  out, 
before  fufficient  time  had  elapfed  to  heal  the  wounds  which  former 
hoftilities  had  inflidled. 
Caufes  of  the        Two  circumftances  rendered  fuch  a  war,  if  not  neceflary,  at  leafl:  In 

increafe  ot  ,         •    n-r    li 

the  public       a  great  mealurejultihable. 

the  reign  of  ^  By  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  William  III.  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Queen  Anne.  England;  and  James's  intereft  having  been  abandoned  by  his  ally,  he 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  reftored  to  the  throne,  and  had  devoted 
his  time  to  the  ftrifteft  aufterities  of  religious  enthufiafm.  Whilft 
occupied  in  his  ufual  ads  of  devotion,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a 
lethargy  ;  and,  after  languifhing  for  fome  days,  expired  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1701.  Lewis  was  thi-own  off  his  guard  by  the  fuddennefs 
of  this  event  ;  and  pity  for  a  dethroned  monarch,  in  fo  diftrefled  and 
miferable  a  fituation,  led  him  to  promife,  that  he  fhould  not  only  prove 
the  protedtor  of  his  family,  but  fhould  alfo  proclaim  his  fon  the  only 
legal  fovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  his  deceafe  **.  This 
was  an  evident  infradlion  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  William  there- 
fore had  recalled  his  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  France,  and  was  mak- 
ing every  precaution  to  carry  on  a  war,  when  his  death  prevented  it. 
His    fucceflbr,   however,    upon  her  acceffion,    was  equally   bound   to 

*'>■  Macpherfon's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii,  p.  214. 

maintain 
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maintain    her  own  title  to  the  crown,   by  profecuting  the   fame  mea- 
sures. 

But  this  matter  might  eafily  have  been  accommodated,  and  the 
crown  of  England,  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  contained  in  an  Addrefs 
from  the  Commons,  "  would  have  received  reparation  for  the  great 
"  indignity  offered  by  the  French  king  to  his  majefty  and  the  nation, 
"  in  owning  and,  acknowledging  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  king 
"  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  *',"  without  much  bloodlhed  or 
expence,  if  it  had  not  been  thought  neceflary,  for  the  intereft  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  and  the  fecurity  of  Europe  in  general,  to  engage  in  a 
war,  in  confeciucnce  of  another  event  which  took  place  about  the  fame 
time. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  efpoufed  the  Infanta,  he  had  renounced  for  him- 
felf  and  his  pofterity,  in  the  fulleft  and  ampleft  manner,  all  right  and 
prcteniions  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and,  after  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick,  he  had  entered  into  different  treaties  of  partition,  by 
which  the  Spanifli  monarchy  was  to  be  fhared  among  the  different 
claimants,  and  had  agreed  to  accept  of  certain  territories  belonging  to 
that  crown,  in  lieu  of  all  his  rights.  The  king  of  Spain  (Charles  II.) 
enraged  at  the  propofed  difmemberment,  and  refenting  that  foreign 
powers  fhould  interfere  in  the  domeftic  concerns  of  his  kingdom 
during  his  own  life,  had  nominated  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fe- 
cond  fon  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  his  heir;  and  when  Charles  died,  i  Nov.  1700. 
Lewis  without  much  hefitation  abandoned  the  treaties  of  partition,  and 
accepted  of  a  will,  which  put  his  grandfon  in  the  peaceable  pofTeflion 
of  the  whole  dominions  of  Spain,,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Such  an  acceflion  of  power  and  ffrength  to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
and  fo  open  an  infradlon  of  fuch  folemn  engagements,  filled  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  either  with  indignation  or  difmay ;  and  an  alli- 
ance was  foon  after  formed,  between  the  Emperor,  Great  Britain, 
and  Holland,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fecure  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  ; 
to  obtain  fatisfaftion  to  the  Emperor  for  his  pretenlions  to  the  SpaniiTi- 
fucceffion  ;  and  fufficient  fecurity  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  for 
their  dominions,  and  for  the  commerce  and    navigation   of  their  fub- 

■is  Comm.  Jouru,  vol.  xiii.  p.  64S.     3cl  Jan.  1701. 

[  I  ]  jeds. 
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jeds**.  The  treaty  was  concluded  prior  to  William's  deceafe ;  but 
his  fucceflbr  perfevered  in  the  plans  he  had  entered  into,  as  effential 
for  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  his  kingdoms. 

England,  without  doubt,  was  deeply  interefted  in  the  original  obje£ls 
of  the  grand  alliance  ;  and  they  might  have  been  attained  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  war,  before  much  blood  or  treafure  was  expended. 
But  thefe  objects  were  conlidered  as  by  far  too  narrow  and  confined,  aftei* 
the  arms  of  the  allies  had  triumphed,  and  the  power  of  France  was  crulhed 
by  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  of  Eugene.  Nothing  then  was 
heard  of  but  the  neceffity  of  dethroning  Philip,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  full  and  quiet  poffefTion  of  the  whole  Spanilh  monarchy,  and  of 
fettino-  up  his  rival  in  his  room  ■".  A  treaty  for  this  purpofe  was 
i6th  May  entered  into  with  Portugal  :  a  formidable  army  was  fent  to  Spain,  the 
'  '°^ '  operations  of  which  were  at  firft  fucceisful ;   and  addreffes  came  from  both 

houfes  of  parliament,  ftating,  "  that  no  peace  could  be  fafe  or  honour- 
"  able  to  her  majefty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain,  and  the  Spanifh  Weft 
"  Indies,  were  fuffered  to  continue  in  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
"  bon."  But  when  the  forces  of  the  allies  were  defeated  in  Spain,  and 
Charles,  whom  they  had  fet  up,  fucceeded  to  the  Imperial  crown  upon 
An.  1711.  his  brother's  death,  fuch  a  plan  became  no  longer  advifable  ;  particu- 
larly as  feveral  of  the  allies  declared  that  they  would  never  confent  that 
the  fame  perfon  fliould  be  king  of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  caufes  which  had  formerly  operated  under  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam to  fwell  the  public  debts,  contributed  alfo,  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
to  their  increafe.  The  fame  fraudulent  practices  prevailed  at  home ;. 
and  a  greater  degree  of  lukewarmnefs  to  the  caufe  they  were  engaged 
in,  and  indeed  negleft  of  the  ftipulations  they  had  entered  into,  took 
place  amongft  our  allies  on  the  Continent. 

The  profufe  manner  in  which  public  money  is  wafted,  when  great 
lums  are  borrowed  upon  the  national  faith,  is  perhaps  the  moft  unfor- 
tunate circumftance  refulting  from  the  funding  fyftem.  Ever  fmce  the 
Revolution,  It  has  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  prevailed.  Some  enquiry 
was  made  during  this  reign  into  thefe  fraudulent  practices.     The  Com- 

♦'  See  the  fecond  grand  alliance.  Collection  of  Treatifcs,  anno  1772,  p.  4Z. 
♦7  Bolingbroke,  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 

mons 
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mons  thought  it  neceflary  to  expel  one  of  their  members  ;  refolutlons 
were  entered  into,  that  might  deter  fiich  practice  for  the  future  *'  ;  and 
it  was  reprefented  to  her  niajefty,  by  the  Commons,  that  there  remained, 
at  Chriftmas  1710,  the  fum  of  35,302,107/.  of  public  money  unaccounted 
for.  Though  fuch  charges  were  probably  exaggerated,  from  the  rage 
and  malice  of  party,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  too  much 
truth  in  fome  of  their  allegations. 

We  are  told,  that  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  the  queen's  maternal  uncle, 
had  propofed  in  council,  that  England  Ihould  only  adl  as  an  auxiliary,  and 
fhould  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  upon  the  flioulders  of  thofe 
who  were  moft  interefted  in  its  fuccefs  *'.  But  the  intrigues  and  arts 
of  the  confederates,  and  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
induced  us  to  take,  at  firft,  an  active,  and,  afterwards,  the  principal 
part  in  carrying  on  the  war :  and  whilft  the  Dutch  were  employing 
what  forces  they  kept  in  pay,  in  fecuring  a  barrier  for  themfelves,  and 
the  emperor  was  endeavouring  to  conquer  the  Spaniih  territories  in 
Italy,  the  forces  of  England  were  fent  to  Flanders,  to  Germany,  or  to 
Spain,  as  fuited  beft  the  views  of  the  allies  ^°.  The  Dutch  alfo,  no 
longer  animated  by  their  gallant  Stadtholder,  loft  many  opportunities, 
by  their  timidity,  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  fuccefsful  conclufion ;  and 
threw  away  the  favourable  moment  for  making  an  advantageous  peace, 
by  indulging,  in  too  great  a  degree,  the  natural  infolence  of  conqueft  ". 

"s   Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  p.  129-  *'  Macpherfon's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

5"^  We  fo  entirely  neglefted  the  advantages  we  might  have  reaped  in  America,  that  the 
French  did  us  more  mifchief  in  that  part  of  the  world  than  we  did  them.  Hift.  of  our 
National  Debts,  part  ii.  p.  5. 

''  It  is  faid  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  viflory  at  Ramilies,  and  the  re- 
dudlion  of  Oftend  and  Newport,  had  formed  a  plan,  an/io  1706,  for  paffing  by  Dunkirk, 
and  for  laying  fiege  to  Calais  (of  which  he  expe£led  to  be  mafter  in  a  week's  time),  and 
then  of  marching  coaftways  by  Dieppe  and  Rouen  to  Paris,  in  which  attempt  he  might 
cafily  have  been  fupported,  and  his  army  recruited  from  England.  But  the  timidity  of  the 
Dutch  (who  were  afraid  that  the  French  army,  in  the  mean  time,  would  have  penetrated 
into  the  ircountry),  prevented  his  attempting  a  plan,  which  would  have  brought  the  war  to 
a  fpeedy  conclufion  ;  and  as  their  infolence  hindered  the  advantageous  peace  propofed  by 
France  at  Gertruydenburg"  from  taking  place,  we  had  every  reafon  to  complain  of  their 
conduiS,  both  as  to  making  peace,  and  carrying  on  the  war.  —  See  Hift.  of  our  Nat,  Debs, 
part  ii.  p.  67.  131. 

[  I  ]  2  They 
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Mode  of 
borrowing. 


Long  annu- 
ities. 


Life  annui- 
ties. 


They  dlfplayed  alfo  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  a  mercantile  people.  They 
wlllied  to  keep  up  their  connexions  with  France,  notwithftanding  their 
war  with  that  country ;  and  the  commons  were  obliged  to  addrefs 
the  queen,  that  her  majefty  would  injiji  with  the  States-general,  that 
the  ftop  put  to  all  correfpondence,  trade  and  commerce  with  France  or 
Spain,  fhould  be  continued.  Addrefles  alfo  were  fent  to  her  majefty, 
that  the  emperor  fhould  no  longer  opprefs  his  proteftant  fubjedls  in 
Hungary ;  and  that  the  allies  fhould  be  defired  to  furniih  their  complete 
quotas,  both  by  fea  and  land,  according  to  their  refpedtive  treaties  ^\ 

Such  are  the  caufes  which  are  in  general  afligned  for  the  increafe  of 
our  public  debts,  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  Let  us  next  confider  the 
principles  adopted  by  her  minifters,  in  regard  to  borrowing  money,  and 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  her  death. 

The  old  practice  of  raifmg  money,  by  anticipating  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  was  perfevered  in  ;  and  indeed  has  become 
a  permanent  part  in  the  fyftem  of  our  finances. 

The  deftru(ftive  mode  of  felling  long  annuities  was  alfo  revived,  and 
only  210/.  were  demanded  for  an  annuity  of  i/\.l.  per  annuin^  for  99 
years,  being  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  years  purchafe ".  What  renders 
fuch  a  mode  of  borrowing  money  peculiarly  difadvantageous  to  the 
public,  is,  that  fuch  annuities  are  always  irredeemable ;  nor  can  the 
creditor  be  compelled  to  difpofe  of  them,  but  at  his  own  price,  however 
able  the  nation  may  be  to  pay  them  off,  or  however  anxious  to'  get 
free  of  fuch  incumbrances. 

Annuities  for  lives  were  alfo  granted  during  this  reign.  The  terms 
were  more  favourable  to  the  public  than  formerly ;  one  life  felling  at 
nine  years  purchafe ;  two  lives  at  eleven  years,,  and  three  lives  at  twelve 
years  purchafe  ^*  :  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  furnifhes  another  example  of  the 
impoffibility  of  making  any  advantageous  bargain  of  that  kind,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war ;  and  the  difficulty  attending  the  redemption  of 
fuch  fecurities,  with  the  confent  of  the  creditor,  renders  them  peculiarly 
injurious. 


'^  Comm.  Jcurn.  vol.  xiv.  p.  24©.     Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  part  ii.  p.  45.  59. 
''   3  Anne,  SefT.  2.  cap.  3.     Hift.  of  our  Nat,  Debts,,  part  ii,  p.  38. 
'*  Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  p.  47. 

During: 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  the  fecurity  granted  to  the  ere-  South  Sea 
ditor  for  the  money  that  was  borrowed,  was  continuing  taxes  which  °™P''"y- 
had  been  impofed  in  the  reign  of  William,  and  borrowing  upon  funds 
thus  previoully  eftablilhed,  and  which  otherwife  Avould  have  expired. 
The  people  were  thus  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  with  hardly  any 
additional  burden  upon  themfelves,  they  were  holding  the  balance  of 
Europe,  and  acquiring  immortal  glory  and  reputation  '^  But  this 
procraftinating  fyftem  proved  in  the  end  fatal :  a  variety  of  unprovided 
debts,  tallies,  and  deficiencies  came  into  the  market  ^^ ;  were  fold  at 
above  /[O  per  cent,  difcount,  and  had  almoft  ruined  the  credit  of  the 
country,  from  the  immenfity  of  the  load.  Thefe  debts  were  at  lafl  Anno  1710, 
accumidated  into  one  fund,  and  with  the  addition  500,000  /.  raifed  for  the 
current  fervice  of  that  year,  amounted  to  9,471,325/.  the  intereft,  of 
which,  at  6  po'  cent,  came  to  568,279/.  lox.  pei-  aiiniivf'\  The  pro- 
prietors of  this  flock,  having,  in  addition  to  that  intereft  a  monopoly 
granted  to  them  of  the  trade  propofed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  South 
Seas,  thence  obtained  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

In  this  reien  alfo,  the  Bank  of  Eneland  was  permitted  to  increafe  its    ^^ank  of 

J  •        1  ,  •  r.         ,  •  rj  •  f    England. 

capital,  and  received  a  prolongation  01  its  charter,  in  conlideration  or 
4.00,000  /.  which  it  advanced  to  government  without  intereft'^  It  fti- 
pulated,  however,  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  fum,  though  that 
fum  was  properly  a  compenlation  to  the  public  for  the  privileges  it  had 
beftowed.  This,  Dr.  Price  properly  remarks,  was  a  wanton  and 
unnecefl'ary  addition  to  the  capital  of  our  debt ".  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  the  fame  ad  contains  the  moft  improvident  bargain,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  the  moft  ufurious  one,  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  hiftory  of  our  revenue.  The  funds  for  dif- 
charging  the  intereft  of  certain  exchequer  bills,  which  the  Bank  had 
agreed  to  circulate,  had  been  previoufly  mortgaged  for  the  fpace  of  four 
or  five  years ;  and  inftead  of  impofing  a  new  tax  to  defray  the  intereft 
in  the  interim  (left  new  burdens  fhould  irritate  the  people),  it  was 
ena(5ted,  that  both,  the  intereft  and  the  premium  for   circulating  fuch 

s'  Swift's  Hift.  of  the  four  lad  years  of  the  Queen,  p.  164.  ^^  Ibid.  p.  170. 

"  9  Anne,  cap.  21.  58   y  Anne,  cap.  5. 

s9  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  125. 

"    bills. 
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bills,  fhould  be  paid  quarterly^  in  frefti  exchequer  bills,  until  the  fund 
was  cleared".  When  fuch  meafures  were  countenanced  by  the  legifla- 
ture,  when  compound  intereft  was  thus  paid  quarterly,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  our  public  debts  fliould  have  fo  rapidly  accumulated  ? 
Eafl  India  Nor  was  the  bargain  made  with  the  Eaft-India  Company  much  more 

CoiDpany.  advantageous.  They  advanced,  it  is  true,  1,200,000/.  to  the  public, 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  no  intereft^'.  But  the  nation  became 
bound  to  repay  the  principal  at  the  expiration  of  their  charter ;  and 
thus,  as  Dr.  Price  well  obferves,  another  unneceiTary  addition  was 
niade  to  the  capital  of  its  debt. 
IVrpttu  1  The  nature  of  the  funding  fyftem  began,  during  this  reign,  to  be 

Annuities  better  underftood ".  The  advantages  alfo  of  public  credit,  and  the 
necelTity  of  giving  undoubted  fecurity  to  the  creditor,  were  more  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  Perpetual  annuities  became  no  longer  an  objed: 
of  terror  ;  the  new  taxes  impofed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  whole  fund  of  the  South-Sea  Company  being  granted  for  ever. 
The  public  debts,  however,  either  from  the  timidity  of  the  minifters 
(who  were  afraid  of  irritating  the  people  by  frefli  burdens,  and  confe- 
quently  did  not  provide  fufficient  funds  in  proper  time),  or  perhaps 
from  the  want  of  fpecie  and  refources  in  the  country,  fwelled  to  a 
height,  which,  in  the  apprehenfions  of  many,  prognofticated  a  fpeedy 
bankruptcy,  or  national  ruin. 
Rate  of  In-  At  lirft,  money  was  borrowed,   during  this  reign,  at  5  per  cent.     It 

afterwards  rofe  to  6,  but,  in  fa£l,  was  much  higher :  for  the  South-Sea 
company  received  that  intereft  for  tallies,  which  were  incorporated  into 
its  ftock,  at  par,  though  they  had  fold  in  the  market,  a  little  time  before, 
at  40  per  cent,  difcount. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  money  was  principally  borrowed 

by  the  mode  of  lotteries  ;   and  conlequently  the  profit  of  the  fubfcribers 

greatly  depended  upon  the  fpirit  of  gambling  at  the  time.     In  general, 

however,  they  were  framed  on  very  difadvantageous  principles  to  the 

Anno  1711.   public;  and  the  laft,  in  particular,  though  it  took  place  in  the  midft  of 

''•'  Polit.  Econ.  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Hifl.  ofourNar.  Debts,  p.  ii.  p.  104..      '   6  Anne,  caj-,  17. 

^-  Hailey,  afterwards  created  Lord  Oxford,  from  two  papers  he  wrote  upon  Loans 
and  Public  Credit,  feems  to  have  underftood  the  fubjecl.  They  may  be  feen  in  Somers's 
Coilecl.  of  Trafls,  vol.  ii. 

4.  the 


tereft. 


Premiums, 
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the  moft  profound  tranquillity,  has  been  often  juftly  reprobated.  For, 
of  1,876,400/.  raifed  at  that  time  ",  only  1,400,000/,  was  relerved  for 
the  public  fervice ;  the  remaining  476,000  /.  being  diftributed  among 
the  proprietors  of  the  fortunate  tickets.  This  was  a  premium  of  about 
^f'^-per  cent,  upon  the  fum  adlually  received*'*.  Such  modes  of  railing 
money  (as  Hutchinfon  well  obferves),  though  ruinous  to  the  nation, 
was  highly  beneficial  to  private  individuals,  who,  in  a  fhort  time,  in- 
creafed  fo  much  in  wealth,  as  to  out-top  all  the  ancient  gentry,  and  to 
vie  with  the  hrft  nobility  in  the  kingdom  ''^ 

Let  us   next  fee  the  amount   of  our  national  incumbrances  at  this 
Queen's  death. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  on  31ft  Dec.  1714. 
I.  Perpetual  Funds. 

1.  To  the  cjpital  of  the  Bank,  of"  England,    at  Princil-al.  Intcreji. 

\b  per  cent.  —  —  ^T  l,6oo,000      O     o  96,0c O      2     O 

2.  'l"o  D ',  for  cancelling  exchequer  bills  at  D'-'        1,775,027    17    10  105,512   i^      5 

3.  To   fundry  exchequer   bills    circulated   by 

the  bank                  —                  —                    4,676,812  10     o  335?557  8  5 

Total  to  the  bank              l^^  8,051,840  7    10  538,070  i  10 

4.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company  at  5 /i^r  ;•«;?.            3,200,000  O     o  160,000  o  o 

5.  To  the  South  Sea  Company  at  6 />^r  w^^          9,177,967  15     4  550,678  i  -> 

6.  To  the  bankers  debt,    contradted   in   the 

reign  of  Charles  II.  —  ___^64,263     o     o  39»85S   15     7 

;^  21,094,071     3~        1,288,603  i^  8 
2.  Temporary  Annuities. 

7.  By  various  lottery  fujids,  granted  for  thirty- 

two  years  —  —  13,223,910     0     o  990,249   12     o 

8.  By  various  other  temporary  annuities  '2,793,132   13     4  871,134   12   lo 

;C47'"i>ii3  i6~6        3T49^88~3~6 
3.  Unfunded  Debts. 

g.   To  the   navy   and  vidtualling  debt,  with 

intereft  at  4  per  cent. 
10  To  army  debentures  by  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 
charged  upon  the  general  fund 

11.  To  the  army  debt,    including  the  fums 

paid  off"  by  grants,  aiwo  17  14  and  17 15 

12.  Deficiencies  on  the  old  funds,  made  good 

by  parliament,  after  the  Queen's  death 

C  CA    AA-.-  u  ■     ,  J^52,I45'3^I~    -r 

13.  ouppoled addition  to  the  capital  upon  con- 

verting the  temporary  into  redeemable 

annuities  __  2,000,000       o     o 

;£54.i45'363~i'i     4        3^5i^«~I~3 
«3  By  12  Anne,  feff.  2.  cap  .  9.  ^*  Hift.ofour  National  Debts,  partiii.  p.  161. 

«5  Treatiles  of  the  National  Debt,  p.  61.  ^ 

This 


■  795>90i   19     8 

3 '.836 

I 

1,604,572  15     2 

64,182 

18 

550,000     0     0 

22,000 

.0 

2,083,775     0     0 

83.351 

0 
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This  is  as  accurate  a  ftatement,  as  it  is  now  poflible  to  furnifh,  of  our 
public  debts  at  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  royal  family.  It  is  extracted 
from  various  accounts,  drawn  up  by  different  authors,  who  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  each  other  as  to  the  amount  of  the  debt*';  a  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  the  lefs  material,  as  minutenefs  of  accuracy,  in  fuch 
remote  tranfaftions,  is  hardly  to  be  expedted,  and  is  far  from  being 
eflential.  In  regard  to  the  value  and  real  burden  of  thefe  national  in- 
cumbrances, Hutchinfon  fuppofes,  that  the  funded  debts  alone,  in  April 
1717,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  were  worth  50,106,611/.  But 
the  total  of  the  national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  in  December  171 7, 
he  calculates  at  54,026,865  /."' :  and  indeed,  54,145,363  /.  of  principal, 
bearing  an  intereft  of  about  3,351,358/.  feems  to  have  been  pretty 
nearly  the  ftate  of  our  debts  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne :  con- 
fec[U€ntly  they  received,  during  her  reign,  an  addition  of  about 
37,750,661/.    Ss.'' 

In  all  the  computations  drawn  up  of  the  value  of  the  national  debt, 
at  that  time,  there  is  no  circumftance  with  which  the  reader  will  be 
more  flruck,  than  with  the  addition  which  is  always  made  to  the  capital, 

''  See  the  account  of  the  public  debts  at  the  exchequer,  March  14,  1716,  Commons 
Journals,  vol.  xviii.  p.  498.  From  the  death  of  the  queen  till  that  period,  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  amount,  excepting,  that  by  i  George  I.  cap.  21.  822,032/.  4^.  8^. 
was  added  to  the  flock  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  made  it  up  complete  ten  mil- 
lions  ;  and  byt  he  fame  ad,  in  coojundion  with  cap.  ig.  of  the  fame  feffion,  1,079,000/. 
was  added  to  the  redeemable  annuities,  bearing  an  interell  of  5  per  cent. 

Poftlethwayt's  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  p.  106.  The  hiftory  of  our  National 
Debts,  Part  iv.  p.  15.  The  coUeflion  of  treatifes,  relative  to  National  Debts,  by  Archi- 
bald Hutchinfon,  Efq;  p.  8. ;.  and  the  abflra6l  of  our  public  funds,  by  Mr.  A fgi  11,  printed 
fi?ino  1715,  may  alfo  be  confulted. 

'^'  See  Treatifes  on  theNational  Debt,  p.  12.  He  afterwards  adds  8,582,500  /.  to  the 
above  fum,  on  account  of  the  increafed  value  of  the  temporary  annuities.  Poftlethwayt, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,'  p.  152,  computes  the  national  debt,  en  the  25!h 
December  17 16,  at  54,542,545/.  lis.  I'd.  confequently,  about  54,000,000/.  fecms 
to  be  the  general  idea  entertained  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  at  that  time. 

'8  Poftlethwayt,  in  his  Hiftory  of  our  Revenue,  computes  the  difference  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  our  debts,  between  the  31ft  December  1701,  and  31ft  December 
1712,  at  only  35,488,293/.  7  i.  Seep.  107.  But  it  appears  from  p.  152,  that  there 
was  a  differe;ice  between  the  31ft  December  1712,  and  25th  December  1716,  of 
2,670,231  /.    I  s.   the  greater  part  of  which  falls  to  be  added 

upon 
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upon  the  fuppofitionr  that  the  temporary  annuities  were  to  be  bought 
up.  Though  many  of  them  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William,  and, 
coni'equently,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  had  elapfed  fince  they  were 
originally  granted ;  yet  it  was  computed,  that  it  would  require 
4,415,189/.  is.  id.,  more  than  the  nation  had  originally  received,  to 
re-purchafe  them  at  the  prices  for  which  they  fold  in  December  171 7''': 
and  fuch  of  thefe  temporary  annuities  as  were  fubfcribed  into  the  South 
Sea  Stock,  in  confequence  of  two  aifls  of  parliament,  paffed  a/ino  171 9, 
and  1720 '°,  cofl  the  nation  an  additional  capital  of  3,034,769  /.  1 1  j-.  1 1  d. 
though  1,836,275/.  I7J-.  lod.  of  Long  Annuities,  befides  fome  life 
annuities,  were  not  included.  The  holders  of  fuch  of  thefe  annuities  as  . 
were  granted  afi/io  1 694,  Hutchinfon  calculates,  were  not  only  repaid 
both  their  principal  and  intereft  at  6  f>cr  cent,  in  December  171 7,  but 
alfo  had  received  about  30  per  cent,  more  than  they  had  originally 
paid ".  The  lofs  which  the  public  has  fuftained  by  thefe  annuities, 
fmce  the  period  above-mentioned,  it  is  impoflible  to  think  of  with  any 
degree  of  patience. 


GEORGE     I. 

Whoever  contemplates  the  hiftory  of  this  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  thofe  princes  who  were  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  principles, 
or  connected  with  the  court  of  France ;  the  various  grievances  which  the 
people  at  home  had  fo  much  reafon  to  complain  of,  and  the  dlfgraces 
which  the  nation  had  fuffered  abroad,  will  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  to  the  throne,  was  the  moll 
fortunate  event  that  could  poffibly  have  happened  to  Great  Britain  at 
that  time ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  have  crowned  our  happinefs  as 
a  nation,  but  fuch  an  attention  in  the  fervants  of  the  crown  to  the  public 
credit  and  finances  of  the  country,  as  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  being  once  more  free  from  a  confiderable  fl:iare  of  thofe  burdens  to 
which  we  were  then  fubjeded.     But  fuch  were  the  timidity,  the  careleff- 

^i  See  Hutchinfon's  Treatifes,  p.  59. 

"  See  5  George  I.  cap.   19.  and  6  George  I.   cap.  4.;  and  Poftlethwayt's  Hift. 
p.  104.    106.  "'  Tr^atifss  of  the  National  Debts,  p,  60. 

[K]  nefs, 
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nels,  or  the  mifcondudt  of  thofe  who  were  hi  power,  that,  though  the 
reign  of  George  I.  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  tranquiUity,  Httle 
difturbed  by  foreign  Avars,  and  thofe  not  of  a  very  expenfive  nature,  yet 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  was  fuffered  to  efcape ;  and  though  the  in- 
tereft  of  cur  debts,  in  confequence  of  the  decreafe  in  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, and  of  the  bargain  with  the  South  Sea  Company,  was  confiderablv 
diminifhed,  yet  the  capital  unfortunately  underwent  no  material  re- 
dudtion. 

It  is  propofed  briefly  to  explain,  from  what  caufes  this  circumftance 
proceeded. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  one  of  whom  was  defirous  of 
reftoring  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,   the  other,  of  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  proteftant    fucceflion.     When   George  I.,   therefore,  came  to   the 
throne,  he  was  naturally  led  to  truft  the  entire  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs   in  the  hands   of  thofe    who   had  profefled   themfelves    his 
friends,  and  indeed  had  perfevered  in  their  attachment  to  his  intereft, 
even  when  fuch  principles  were  not  the  immediate  road  to  preferment. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fuch  a  monopoly  of  pov/er  was  judged  necef- 
fary:    for  fuch  a  fyftem  promoted  difafFciSion,  and  encouraged  violence  ■ 
and    party    rage    in    thofe    who  confidered    themfelves    as   profcribed, . 
Whereas,  had  William's  example  been  followed,  and  had  an  adminif- 
tration  been  compofed  out  of  both  parties,  it  is  probable  that  no  man: 
would   have  attempted   to  have  difturbed  the.  eftablifhed  government 
of  his  country '^ 

But  fuch  meafures,  though  warmly  recommended  to  his  majefty  at 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  were  conhdered  to  be  either  dangerous  or 
impradlicable ;  and  a  formidable  party,  finding  themfelves  thus  totally 
excluded  from  all  hopes  of  authority  and  power,  joined  the  warm  parti- 
zans  of  the  exiled  family,  and  raifed  an  infurredlon,  which,  though  foon 
quelled,  involved  the  nation  in  conuderable  expences;  injured  the  cre- 
dit of  the  government,  and  juftified  their  delaying  to  take  the  methods 
that  were  neceiTary  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  our  finances.  The 
delay  might  alfo  arife  in  part  from  an  abfurd  notion  propagated 
during  this  reign,  that  the  redudlion  of  the  national  debt  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  family  upon  the  throne,  by  diminifliing  the  number 

'*  Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  pr.rt  iil.  p.  a» 
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oF  tiTofc  who  were  attached  to  it  from  intcrefted  motives,  and  whofe 
■fortune  would  be  materially  injured,  Ihould  any  revolution  take 
place". 

It  was  carefully  propagated  by  the  partizans  of  a  particular  party, 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  that,  fmcc  the  accefiicn  of 
the  prefent  royal  family,  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  had  been  con- 
ilantly  facrificed  tc  that  of  the  eledorate,  and  that  this  country  had 
been  ever  fmce  fteered  by  the  rudder  of  Hanover^*.  It  is  certain,  thaC 
our  connexions  with  that  country  neceffarily  involved  us,  more  than 
otherwife  would  have  been  neceflary,  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent: 
■and  the  firft  of  the  Brunfwick  family  that  fat  upon  the  Englifh  throne^ 
liaving  acquired  the  poffeffion  of  the  dutcliies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
being  anxious  to  fecure  an  acquifition  of  fuch  great  importance  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  we  were  thence  led  into  a  war  with  Sweden,  to 
which  Bremen  and  Verden  properly  belonged ;  but  all  pretenfions  to 
■which  fhe  was  compelled  to  renounce,  in  confequence  of  our  exer- 
tions". Nor  was  this  all;  for  as  thefe  dutchies  compofed  a  part  of  the 
German  empire,  it  was  neceflliry  to  procure  the  inveftiture  of  them ; 
and  this  brought  on  a  train  of  negociations  with  the  emperor,  and  with 
other  powers,  which,  whilft  they  did  no  credit  to  the  abilities  of  our 
ilatefmen,  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  our  finances":  for  having  gua- 
rantied, by  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  territories  of  the  emperor  in  the 
Italy,  we  were  thereby  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  begun  in  July 
1718,  which,  after  having  been  fignalized  by  a  vi<Story  obtained  on  the 
coaft  of  Sicily  over  the  Spanifh  fleet,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
■iigned  June  13,  1721. 

But  the  principal  caufe  of  our  public  debts  remaining  undimlniflied 
during  this  period,  undouT^tedly  was — mifmanagement  in  our  domeftic 

7'  See  Treatifes  on  the  Nat.  Debt,  p.  T17.  Hutchinfon  juflly  ridicules  the  idea,  that 
z  load  of  fifty  millions  of  debt  upon  the  nation  was  a  fccurity  to  the  proteftant  fucceffioii. 

'*  See  Faftion  Detected  by  the  evidence  of  Fafls,  ad  edition,  p.  121.  fuppofed  to  be 
•written  by  the  famous  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath. 

"  See  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  dated  Nov.  20, 1719.  Colledion  of  Treaties,  vol.  i,  p.  345. 

7*  Bolingbroke,  vol.iv.  p.  132.  and  Fadion  Detefled,  p.  26.  in  which  it  is  remarked, 
that,  anno  1731,  in  confequence  of  thefe  negociations,  we  employed  a  fquadron  of  Britifh 
men  of  war  to  efcort  fome  Spanifh  troops  into  Italy,  at  the  expence  of  200,000  /. 

£  K.  ]  2  affairs. 
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affairs.  Little  care  was  taken  to  raife  fuch  a  revenue  as  the  nation 
could  afford  J  and  what  was  railed,  was  expended  in  a  greater  peace 
eftablifhment  than  Britain  had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  fupport.  Our 
unneceffary  expences,  during  this  monarch's  reign,  are  calculated  to 
have  amounted  to  13,730,000/.";  a  fum  which,  had  it  been  properly- 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  would  not  only  have  diminifhed 
the  principal  to  that  amount,  but  would  alfo  have  enabled  us  to  have 
reduced  the  intereft  of  the  remainder,  and  would  have  raifed  a  finking 
fund,  capable  of  producing  the  greateft  effctts,  in  alleviating  our  burdens. 
It  is  not  propofed  to  give  any  account  at  prefent  of  the  financial  oper 
rations,  during  this  reign,  as  they  more  properly  belong  to  the  enfuing 
chapter,  where  it  is  intended  to  explain  the  different  meafures  taken,  for 
reducing  either  the  capital,  or  the  intereft  of  our  debt.  We  fliall, 
therefore,  give,  without  farther  preliminary  obfervations,  a  general  view 
of  the  national  incumbrances  at  this  monarch's  death. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL   DEBT,  on  Dec.  31,  1727.. 
I.  Perpetual  Funds. 

1.  To  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  Principal.  Iniereft, 

b  per  cent.  —  —  {^  1,600,000     o     O  96,000     0     o; 

2.  To  ditto,  for  cancelling  Exchequer  bills,  re- 

duced at  Midfum.  1727,  to  4 /i^rr^n/.  1,775,027    17   lof         71,001     2     3r 

3.  For  cancelling  Exchequer  bills,  reduced  at 

Midfum.  I'jZ-],  to  if  per  cent.  —  2,000,000     O     0  80,000     o     o. 

4.  Purchafed  from  the  South  Sea  Company,  xc- 

duced  to  4/ifr  cf?z/.  at  Midfum.  1727  4,000,000     o     o         160,000     o     c 

Total  to  the  Bank  L  ^■>21  S->^'^1   ^7   lOi        407,001     2     3? 

5;  To  the  Eaft  India  Company  3,200,000     o     O         160, oco     o     o 

6,  To  the  South  Sea  Company  33,802,203     5     6\     1,352,088     2     "jl 

;£46,377,23i     3     5       1,919,089     4  loj 
2.  Temporary  Annuities. 

7.  To  various  long,  fhort,  and  life  annuities  2,433,942     4     4j  182,932   14  ri 
b'..  To  various  Exchequer  bills,  &c.  charged 

on  different furplufes  1,543,780  15     4  46,038     6     41 


^505354'954     3     H      2,148,060     6     if 
3.  Unfunded  Debt. 

To  fundry  Navy  and  Vidualling  bills,  at 
Af  per  cent.  —  —  1,737,281     2     3^  69,491     4  io| 

^52,092,235     5     4i      2,217,551    II     o 

'•'  Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,,  part  iv.  p.  14,. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  capital  of  the  national  debt  in  the  year  171^, 
and  in  the  year  1727,  were  nearly  the  fame;  particularly  if  no  addition 
is  made  to  the  principal,  in  the  former  period,  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  temporary  annuities  ought  to  be  valued  at  the  price  they  would 
fetch  in  the  market,  and  not  at  the  fum  that  was  originally  paid''.  The 
readei",  at  the  fame  time,  will  perceive  how  much  the  two  periods  difFet 
in  regard  to  the-  intereft.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  fame  capi- 
tal of  about  fifty-two  millions,  was  paid  annually  the  fum  <y£ 
3,351,358/.,  Vv'hich,  at  the  death  of  George  I.,  was  reduced  to 
2:,2i7,55i/.  The  difference  amounting  to  1,133,807/.  is  a  full  proof 
of  the  flourifhing  credit  which  this  country  enjoyed,  and  of  what  might 
have  been  done  at  that  time  for  retrieving  our  finances,  by  an  able,  de- 
cided, and  public-fpirited  minifter.. 


GEORGE       II. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  may  be  divided  into  four  periods.  The  firft, 
from  his  acceflion  to  the  beginning  of  the  Spanifli  war,  aj/fio  1739;  ^^^® 
fecond,  terminates  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amw  1748 ;  the  third, 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  amw  1755;  and  the  laft  may  be 
extended  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  a/rno  1762.  As  it  was  during  this  reign 
that  our  debts  began  to  put  on  the  formidable  appearance  they  now  wear, 
it  is  the  more  necelTary  to  trace  their  progrefs  in  each  of  thefe  pe- 
riods. 

If  any  one  asra,  fince  the  revolution,  were  to  be  pointed  out  in  which  The  firfl  pe- 
Qur  minifters  were  peculiarly  culpable  for  negleding  to  take  folid  and  "°'^" 
fubftantial  meafures  to  reflore  good  order  in  our  finances,  it  mult  be. 
that  of  the  commencement  of  this  monarch's  reign.  The  nation  was  then 
acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  in  the  mofi:  profperous  and  flourifliinc^ 
condition:  its  glory  and  reputation  were  at  the  highefl  pitch,  and  it 
never  was  better  able  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  to  de- 

''  Poftlethwayt,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Revenue,  p.  122,  fuppofes,  that  about 
2,670,231/.  IS.  of  principal  was  paid  oft"  on  the  25th  of  March  1728.  But  he  includes, 
in  the  National  Debt,  at  the  death  of  Qiieen  Anne,  .the  additional  value  of  the  temporary 
annuities.. 

fead. 
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fend  its  juft  privileges  and  poffeffions";  and  yet  little  advantage  was  reap- 
ed from  fo  fplendid  a  fituation.  The  minlfter  at  the  time,  (Sir  RoJ)ert 
Walpole,)  though  fupported  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
by  a  formidable  party  in  parliament,  did  not  enjoy  the  general  confi- 
dence of  the  people;  and  inilead  of  adding  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
dirainifliing  the  national  incumbrances,  he  preferved  his  tottering  au- 
thority, by  reducing  the  land  tax  to  one  {hilling  in  the  pound,  in  or- 
der to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  landed  intereft,  and  by  alienating  the 
produce  of  the  finking  fund,  from  thofe  purpofes  to  which  it  had  been 
originally  deftined,  and  applying  it  to  the  current  fervices  of  the  year. 
There  is  alfo  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  thofe  refources  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  In  difchai-glng  the  public  incumbrances, 
were  fhamefully  wafted  in  purchafing  the  votes  of  the  venal,  and  in 
hiring  mercenary  writers,  to  defend. the  caufe  of  the  minlfter,  and  to 
rail  againft  his  opponents*".  The  confequence  was,  that,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  profound  peace,  and  which  lafted  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years, 
the  redudion  in  the  capital  of  our  debt  was  very  inconfiderable,  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  confidering  the  many  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoyed. 

But,  as  the  national  debt,  atino  1739,  was  lower  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  fince  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  m.ay  not  be  improper  to 
ftate  the  particulars  of  which  it  confifted. 

'5  Thefe  are  expreffions  contained  in  one  of  this  monarch's  firft  fpecches  from  the 
throne,  July  17,  1727.     Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi.  p.  14. 

***  From  1707,  to  1717,  the  money  paid  for  fecret  fervices,  amounted  only  to 
337,960/.  4^.  31^.  But,  from  1731,  to  1741,  being  another  period  of  ten  years,  nolefs 
a  fum  than  1,453,400/.  bs,  was  iflued  for  the  fame  purpofes.  See  Commons  Journals, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  295. 
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GENERAL    VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT 

on  December  31,  1739. 

I.  Perpetual  Funds. 

I;  To  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Ptinctpal.  Inttreji, 

at  6  per  cent.  —  —  £.  r,6oo,GOO     O     O  96,000     o     O 

2-.  For  cancelling  Exchequer  bills,  at  4  per 

cent.  —  —  500,000     0     O  20,000     O     O 

3.  Purchafed  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  at 

i^ per  cent.  —  —  4.,000,000     O     O  l6o,000     O     O' 

4.  Annuities  at  4  per  cent,   from  Midfummer 

1728  —  —  1,750,000    o-  o  70,000    O    O' 

5.  Annuities  at  4  per  cent,  from  ditto  1729     1,250,000     o     O  50,000     o     o 

Total  to   the  Bank     ^.  g, 100, 000     o     o  396,000     o     o 

6.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company,  at  4 /)^r  ff«/,     3,200,000     o     o  128,000     o     o 

7.  To  the  South  Se.i  Company,  at  ditto  27,302,203     5     6f       1,092,088     2     7!- 

;C-39>602,203     5     b\      1,616,088     2     7S 

8.  To  various  long  and  fhort  annuities, 

Exciiequer  bills,  ike.  —  ^55275735      2     4  314,949    19     8 

9^  The   Navy    and    Vidualling    debt,   at 

if  per  cent.  —  —  824,684   15     6  325987     7     9|- 

Total     jf.  46,954,623     3     if\      1,964,02510     l§ 

Principal.  Interejl. 

Debt  on  Dec.  31,  1727     ;C- 52^092)235     5     \\  2,217,551    11      o\ 

Ditto  on  Dec.  31, 1739  46,954,623     3     41  1,964,025   10     it 

Difl'crenee    f^.     5,137,612     2     O  253,526     o   lOr 

If,  inftead  of  tliis  inconfiderable  rcduftlon,  the  minifler  had  proceeded 
to  the  great  work  of  diminifhing  the  debt  with  firmnefs  and  vigour, , 
and,  indeed,  had  he  not  ahenated  the  finking  fund,  and  defeated  Sir  John 
Barnard's  plan,  f>Dr  reducing  the  interell  of  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
deemable annuities,  from  /^x.o  t^  per  cent,  (which  might  have  been  carried 
into  effeft  a?ino  1737,  as  well  as  anno  1749)  our  finances  would  have 
been  put  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that  no  power  in  Europe  would  have  ventured 
to  incur  our  refentment;  and  we  might  have  avoided  a  wai",  equally- 
unneceiTiiry  and  inglorious,  which  added  above  thirty  millions  ^o  our 
national  incumbrances. 

An  idea   had    become  not  a  little  prevalent,   in  foreign  countries,  Thefecond 
during  the  latter  part  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  adminiftratlon,  that  this   P"'"*^' 
country,  notwithftanding  all  its  power  and  riches,  might  be  infulted  with 

J  impunity^ 
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impunity;  becaufc  the  miiiifter  knew  well  tliat  a  war  muft  prove  fatal 
to  his  authority.  The  court  of  Spain  embraced  fo  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  that  antipathy  to  Great  Britain  which  it  had  long 
entertained,  and  the  fources  of  which  it  is  neceflary  briefly  to  ex- 
plain. 

By  an  exprefs  article  in  the  fecond  grand  alliance,  concluded  atnto 
1 70 1,  it  had  been  ftipulated,  that  Great  Britain  and  Holland  Ihould  re- 
tain whatever  cities  and  territories  belonging  to  the  Spanifh  dominions 
in  the  Indies  fhould  be  conquered  by  their  arms".  But,  though  fuch  an 
opportunity. of  making  valuable  acquifitions  to  the  crown  of  England, 
had  never  before,  or,  indeed,  fince  exifted,  yet  our  exertions  were  al- 
moft  entirely  dedicated  to  European  conquefts;  and,  inftead  of  Hifpa- 
niola  and  Cuba  (poUcffioiis  almoft  invaluable  to  a  commercial  nation), 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  thofe  about  which  we  were  occupied;  and, 
ES  it  was  eafily  perceived  that  no  plan  of  a  treaty  would  fucceed,  unlefs 
this  country  was  gratified  with  fome  important  acquifitions,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  thence  compelled,  by  certain  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
to  furrender  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  full  right  and  property,  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain, 

It  is  probable,  however,  from  the  conclufion  of  the  article  by  which 
Gibraltar  was  ceded  (in  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  ever  the  property  of 
that  fortrefs  was  to  be  alienated,  the  preference  fhall  be  given  to  the 
crown  of  Spain),  that  there  was  fome  fecret  underftanding  between  the 
parties  at  the  time,  with  refpedt  either  to  an  exchange  or  a  fale ;  and  Phi- 
lip King  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  fome  fuch  agreement,  was  perpe- 
tually importuning  the  Britifh  minifters,  that  Gibraltar  might  be  re- 
ftored.  Nay,  on  the  ift  of  June  1721,  George  I.  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
monarch,  in  which  it  is  faid,  "  I  do  no  longer  balance  to  afl!ure  your 
"  majefty  of  my  readinefs  to  fatisfy  you  with  regard  to  your  demand, 
*'  touching  the  rejlitut'ion  of  Gibraltar;  promifing  you  to  make  ufe  of 
*'  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  to  regulate  this  article  with  the  confent 
*'  of  my  parliament"." 

»'  See  Art.  6. 

*»  See  the  original  letter  in  French,  and  a  tranflation  of  it,  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi. 
,p.  285. 

Gibraltar, 
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Gibraltar,  however,  was  a  pofleflion  too  dear  to  the  Engllfh  nation  to 
be  eafily  velinquifhed ;  and  fuch  advantage  would  have  been  taken  of 
their  attachment  to  it  by  thofe  who  were  in  oppofition  to  govei-nment 
at  the  time,  that  no  fteps  could  be  fafely  purfued  for  a  reftitution  of  that 
fortrefs.  This  naturally  excited  chagrin  and  refcntment  in  the  court  of 
Madrid,  which  were  perpetually  breaking  out  when  any  favourable  op- 
portunity occurred  of  iniulting  us  with  impunity. 

But  the  war  moi-e  immediately  arofe  from  the  treatment  which  our 
Ihips  and  mariners,  and  thofe  of  our  colonies  in  particular,  received  on 
the  American  feas.  The  Spaniards,  anxious  to  monopolize  the  whole 
trade  of  their  colonies  in  America,  treated,  in  the  harfheft  and  moft 
cruel  manner,  fuch  Britifli  vefTels  as  ventured  near  their  fettlements, 
whether  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  or  when  driven  by  neceflity. 
Thefe  circumftances  at  laft  attracted  the  attention  both  of  the  crown 
and  of  parliament;  and  the  examination  of  an  old  failor  at  the  bar  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  who  was  maimed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards, roufed  the  indignation  of  that  aflembly,  and  filled  the  whole  na- 
tion with  a  fpirit  of  refentment;  in  confequence  of  which,  war  was  de- 
clared againft  Spain  on  the  19th  of  Odober  1739. 

An  event  foon  afterwards  took  place,  which  involved  all  Europe  in 
confufion. 

On  the  9th  of  0£i:ober  1740,  Charles  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany 
(the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria),  expired  at  Vienna.  Little 
doubt  was  at  firft  entertained  that  his  eldeft  daughter  (Maria  Therefa, 
married  to  the  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany)  would  enjoy  an  undifturbed 
fuccefTion.  But,  though  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  had  gua- 
ranteed her  rights,  difputes  arofe  with  regard  to  the  pofTeflion  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  father's  dominions ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
fet  up  by  France  as  a  competitor  for  the  imperial  crown.  In  this  extre- 
mity, her  whole  dependence  refted  on  the  fupport  of  Great  Britain;  by 
whofe  afliftance  fhe  at  laft  triumphantly  furmognted  all  her  difficulties. 
But  to  eftablifh  that  princefs,  and  to  preferve  the  prefent  imperial  fa- 
mily, in  oppofition  to  the  intrigues  and  the  armaments  of  France,  was 
attended  with  charges,  the  burden  of  which  this  country  feels  at  this 
hour^ 

[L]     .  Great 
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Great  Britain  has,  in  general,  enjoyed  this  advantage,  that  the  wars  in; 
which  £he  has  been  engaged  have  not  been  carried  on  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ifland.  In  the  year  1745,  however,  we  feh  all  the  hor- 
rors of  intelline  war,  in  confequence  of  a  bold  and  defperate  attempt  to 
raife  a  new  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.  The  warlike  fpirlt 
for  which  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  have  been  fo  long  diftin- 
guilhed,  inflead  of  being  employed  to  maintain  the  rights  and  to  extend 
the  fame  and  glory  of  the  Britifli  empire,  had  been  fuffered  to  ruft  in 
floth,  and  to  brood  over  its  caufes  of  difcontent.  A  brave  and  hardy 
race,  thus  neglected  by  their  legal  fovereign,  confidered  themfelves  as  a 
profcribed  and  devoted  people;  and,  preferving  their  old  attachments,, 
flew  to  arms  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  to  fupport  the  only  caufe 
for  which  they  were  fuffered  to  bleed;  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
vain  expectation  of  being  able,  by  their  valour,  to  replace  the  houfe  of 
Stuart  upon  the  throne.  The  infurredion,  though  at  firft  fuccefsful, 
was  at  once  quelled  by  the  decifive  vidtory  at  Culloden.  Befides  the 
great  expences  which  this  rebellion  occafioned,  and  the  injury 
which  it  did  to  the  national  credit,  it  was  attended  with  another  un- 
fortunate circumftance.  The  troops  employed  for  that  purpofe  being 
drawn  from  the  armies  of  the  allies  on  the  continent,  this  circumfl:ance 
weakened  our  forces  there  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  difable  us  from  reaping 
thofe  advantages  which  otherwife  we  had  every  reafon  to  exped:. 

This  war  with  Spain  and  France,  which  had  lafted  nine  years,  was  at 
laft  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  it  is  now  propbfed 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  principles  upon  which  money  was  borrowed 
to  defray  the  extraordinary  expences  it  occafioned,  and  alfo  a  general 
view  of  the  amount  of  our  public  debt,  when  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  conclufion. 
Mode  of  It  was  during  this  period  that  a  practice  which  began  in  the  reign  of 

borrowing.  Quggn  Anne,  of  adding  an  artificial  to  the  real  capital,  was  firft  carried 
to  any  great  height.  The  funds  were  now  confidered  as  a  permanent 
fpecies  of  property,  which  it  was  fuppofed  the  nation  could  never  totally 
redeem ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  better  to  difpofe  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  3  or  /[.per  cent,  ftock;  and  thus  to  make  a  bargain  at  one 
determinate  interefl:,  than  to  eftablifli  new  funds  at  different  rates,  in 

proportion 
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proportion  to  the  flu£luation  of  the  value  of  money,  which  during  a 
long  war,  was  perpetually  increafing'^  The  plan  was  at  firft  lefs  perni- 
cious than  it  has  fince  proved.  The  price  of  flocks,  during  this  whole 
period,  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  capital.  Indeed,  until  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  the  T^per  cents,  had  never  been  below  89.  But  the  fame 
pradlice  has  fmce  been  purfued,  when  thefe  funds  fold  at  little  above  one 
half  of  their  nominal  value ;  and  the  State  has  acknowledged  itfelf  in- 
debted in  a  hundred  pounds,  when,  perhaps,  it  only  received  fixty. 
The  ignorant  might  be  thus  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  we  were  bor- 
rowing at  a  lower  intereft  than  in  fa£t  was  the  cafe.  We  have  dearly 
paid,  however,  for  this  imaginary  advantage,  by  a  great  and  folid  addition 
to  our  national  incumbrances.  How  much  of  our  prefent  debts  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  this  deflrudive  mode  of  raifmg  money,  will  be  the 
fubjecSt  of  future  enquiry. 

It  was  alfo  ufual,  at  this  time,  when  money  was  borrowed,  to  give  Premiums, 
douceurs  to  the  creditor  in  the  fhape  of  lottery  tickets,  or  of  life  annu- 
ities; a  mode  adopted,  not  only  with  a  view  of  concealing  from  the 
people  the  real  burdens  of  the  war,  but  alfo  of  enabling  the  money- 
lender to  make  the  greater  profit  of  his  bargain  with  the  public,  by  fur- 
nifhing  him  with  every  fpecies  of  fecurity,  and  putting  it  in  his  powe'r 
to  pleafe  the  palate  of  every  different  purchafer. 

It  has  been  an  unfortunate  circumflance  for  this  country,  that  we  have  Bail  India 
hardly  ever  concluded,  a  bargain  with  any  of  thofe  great  companies  ^""'P^"/- 
which  were  originally  inftituted  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  redudion 
of  our  debts,  but  at  a  time  when  the  public  was  involved  in  difficulties 
and  conlequently  neceffitated  to  accept  of  any  terms  they  thought  pro- 
per to  propofe.  Thus,  in  order  to  procure  a  million  from  the  Eaft  In- 
dia Company,  the  exclufive  charter  which  it  had  obtained,  was  conti- 
nued from  1766  to  1780;  and  confequently  prolonged  for  fourteen 
years,  twenty-three  years  before  the  former  term  of  the  monopoly  was 
to  have  ceafed.  For  this  million,  they  were  to  receive  an  intereft  of 
3  per  cent. ;  and,  as  3  per  cents,  were  then  at  97,  the  whole  value  they 
gave  for  this  grant  did  not  exceed  30,000/.  '*.     The  company,  it  is 

'2  Polit.  Econ.  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  «♦  Ibid.  p.  392. 

[  L  ]  2  believed, 
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believed,  would  have  paid  in  a  million,  and  would  have  readily  ac- 
cepted of  750,000/.  of  capital,  bearing  what  was  then  the  ufual  inte- 
reft  of  4  per  cent.  But  thofe  who  nianaged  thefe  contradls  for  the 
public  (as  Dr.  Price  well  obferves)  did  not  attend  to  the  abfurdity  and 
extravagance  of  loading  pofterity  with  a  debt  for  money  paid  to  enjoy 
the  exclufive  pofleflion  of  certain  valuable  privileges,  and  of  thus 
borrowings  in  the  very  ad;  oi  Jelling ^  a  very  important  monopoly^'. 
Bank,  During  this  period,  alfo,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  was  prolonged, 

until  the  I  ft  of  Auguft  1764,  in  confideration  of  which,  they  lent  to  go- 
vernment, anno  1742,  the  fum  of  1,600,000/.  without  intereft;  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  have  been  paid  for  the  prolongation  of 
its  exclufive  charter,  had  the  former  intereft  of  6  per  cent,  on  their 
original  ftock  been  continued.  Thus  another  wanton  and  unne- 
celTary  addition  was  made  to  the  capital  of  our  debts  '*. 

Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  our  national  debt,  when  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclufion. 

*-'  TraiJts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  132.  *^  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  on  31ft  Dec.  1748. 
I.  Funded  Debts. 

1.  The  capital   of  the  Bank  of  England,   at  Principal.  Interejl. 

3  per  cent.  —  —  (^  3,200,000     0     O  96,000     o     o 

2.  For  cancelling  Exchequer  bills,  at  4  ^^r«?z^,  500,000     0     0  20,000     o     O 

3.  Purchafed  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  at 

ditto                 —               —              —  4,000,000  o  o  160,000  o  o 

4.  Annuities  at  4  ^i?r  f^;?/.  from  Midfum.  1728  1,750,000  o  o  70,000  0  o 

5.  Annuities  at  ditto,  from  ditto  1729          —  1,250,000  O  O  50,000  o  O- 

6.  For  cancelling  and  circulating   exchequer 

bills  —  —  —  1,486,400     0     o        54)450     o     o 

;C '2,186,400     0     0      450,450    o     o 

7.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company,  for  its  flock 

and  annuities                 —               —  4,200,000  o  o       158,000  o  o 

8.  To  the  South  Sea  Company,  at  4 /i^rr^w^  27,302,203  5  h\  1,092,088  2  7! 
Q.  To  various  long  and  fhort  annuities,  pay- 
able at  the  exchequer                    —  2,042,723  6  if     218,117  II  8 

10.  To    various    redeemable   annuities,    at 

different  rates  of  intereft  —  3,079,071      5      \\      104,561      7     9 

11.  To  various  Bank  annuities,  at  different 

interefts  —  —  22,530,000     o     o       829,200     o     o 

;C7»'340,397  16    9i  2,852,417     2    o\ 
2.  Unfunded  Debts. 

12.  To  navy,  vidualling,  tranfport,  and  ord- 

nance debts,  3.1  7,  per  cent.  —  5,748,264   17     5'-     172,447    i8   ir 

13.  Debts  and  deficiencies  provided  for  pof- 

terior,  to  Dec.  31,  1748,  at  3^^r  «nf.  1,204,650     7     8|       36,139  10     2^ 

;C  785293,313     I    io|  3,061,004  II      i| 

Principal.  Interejl. 

Debt  on  Dec.  31,  1739     ^^  46,954,623     3     4         1,964,01510     i^ 
Ditto  on  Dec.  31,  1748        78,293,313     i   loj;       3,061,004  11     i? 

liicreafe     £  3ij338,b89  18     6|       1,096,979     i     of 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  war  occafioned  an  addition  of  31,338,689/. 
i%s.  6\d.  to  the  principal;  and  ef  1,096,979/.  is.  o^d.  to  the  inte- 
reft of  our  debts;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  money  taken  from 
the  fmking  fund,  and  the  additional  taxes  which  were  impofed,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  a  war,  which,  after  all,  was  produdive  of  not  one  folid 
advantage,  and  was  concluded  by  a  peace,  in  every  refpedl  inglo- 
rious. 

Erom 
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Thirdperiod.  From  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  we  enjoyed  the  bleffings  of 
peace  for  about  feven  years;  a  period  diflinguilhed  by  the  'boldeft  and 
moll  ufeful  operation  of  finance  recorded  in  the  hlftory  of  this  country: 
for,  by  the  judicious  meafures  taken  by  that  able  and  patriotic  minifter, 
Mr.  Pelham,  who  at  that  time  had  the  management  of  our  revenue,  aided 
by  the  counfels  of  that  excellent  citizen,  Sir  John  Barnard,  no  lefs  a  fum 
than  57,703,475/.  6s.  47^.  was  gradually  reduced  from  an  intereft  of 
4  to  3  per  cent.  This  is  a  fubje£l:,  however,  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  enfulng  chapter.  At  prefent,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  re- 
mark, that  our  debt,  a/mo  1755,  amounted  to  74,571,841/.  os.  2^^/., 
bearing  an  intereft  of  2,416,717/.  oj-.  4^^.  Confequently,  3,721,472/, 
IS.  S^d.  of  principal,  was  paid  off,  in  addition  to  the  great  reduction  of 
intereft  that  took  place  at  this  time. 

Fourth  pe-  The  Britifti  colonies  in    North  America,  after  long  ftruggling  with 

various  difficulties,  arifmg  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  ruggednefs 
of  the  foil,  and  the  barbarity  of  their  Indian  neighbours,  began  about 
this  time,  in  confequence  of  their  own  exertions,  and  aided  by  the  fup- 
port  and  encouragement  which  they  received  from  the  mother  country, 
to  enjoy  a  confiderable  degree  of  happineis  and  profperity;  and  when 
nothing  feemed  likely  to  have  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  England  for 
many  years,  fhe  was  alarmed  with  iatelligence,  thgit  thefe  colonies, 
which  ftie  had  reared  at  fuch  an  expence,  and  protefted  at  fiich  heavy 
charges,  were  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  danger  and  diftrefs,  the  French 
having,  by  their  intrigues,  united  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  againft 
them ;  and  having  conftrudled  forts,  furrounding  the  frontiers  of  all 
the  fetdements,  fome  of  them  within  225  miles  of  Philadelphia". 
Thefe  circvmiftances  were  firft  publickly  taken  notice  of  In  his  majefty's 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  on  the  13th  of  November  1755;  and  the  Com- 
mons, in  their  addrefs,  thanked  the  Crown,  "  for  having,  at  the  ha- 
"  zard  of  all  events,  taken  meafures  for  the  defence  of  the  Britifh  do- 
"  minions  in  America,  not  only  encroached  upon,  but  openly  attacked 
"  by  the  French,  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  and  fluther  threatened  and  en- 
*'  dangered  by  a  large  embarkation  of  ,troops  from  Europe."  And 
they  alfo  declared,  "  that  they  would  vigoroully  and  chearfully  fupport 
"  his   majefty,    in   his  refifting   fuch   unjuftifiable    encroachments' 


S8   5> 


8'  Mort.  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  ill.  p.  512. 
*'  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  301. 

Attempts 
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Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  afcribe  the  orighi  of  this  war  to 
other  motives,  in  order  to  palliate  the  ingratitude  of  the  new  American 
States.  Pofterity  will  be  able  to  judge  with  more  impartiality  than  we 
can  at  prefent,  how  far  their  reafonings  are  well  founded,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  for  it  to  be  convinced,  that  the  war  did  not  arife  from  a  paffion- 
ate  defire  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  nation,  to  defend  thofe  whom  they  . 

confidered  as  their  brethren,  and  who  would  either  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  tomahawks  of  the  Indians,  or  driven  into  the  fea  by 
the  French,  had  it  not  been  for  our  affiftance.  A  war  thus  fpringing 
up,  foon  fpread  its  deftrucSlive  influence  far  and  wide;  and  occafioned  an 
expence  to  this  country,  much  greater  than  it  ever  had  before  incurred; 
the  fatal  confequences  of  which  were  greatly  encreafed  from  the  perni- 
cious manner  in  which  our  debts  were  contradted. 

The  enormous  charges  with  which  this  war  was  attended,  put  go-  Mode  of 
vernment  fo  much  in  the  power  of  the  money  lenders,  that  the  moft 
difadvantageous  terms  were  agreed  to,  without  hefitation.  The  firft 
million  that  was  borrowed,  was  obtained  at  an  intereft  of  only  3  per 
cent. ;  and  as  every  addition  to  that  intereft,  or  augmentation  of  capi- 
tal, for  which  no  value  was  received,  is  to  be  accounted  an  additional 
premium  or  douceur,  the  lofs  which  the  public  fuftained  in  this  man- 
ner will  appear  almoft  incredible. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  PREMIUMS  upon  the  NEW  LOANS,, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  War,  begun  anno  1 755. 

1.  On  the  loan  1756,  an  additional  intereft  of  l-ha!f  ^^r  c^«r.             £  90,000  o  O 

2.  Ditto  1757,  being  a  life  annuity  of  i  per  cent.')                    —  472,500  o  o 

3.  Ditto  1758,  an  additional  intereli  of  i-half  per  cent,  ior  24  years  495,000  Q  o 

4.  Ditto  1759-  990,000/.  of  capital,  bearing  an  intereft  of  3  per  ctnt. 

which,  in  9  years  only,  amounted  to              —  — ^  1,257,300  o  o 

5.  Ditto  1760,  by  various  douceurs  —  —  —           1,852,800  o  o 

6.  Ditto  1761,  by  ditto                 —                 —  .—  4,296,375  o  o 

7.  Ditto  1762,  by  ditto                  —                 —  —  5,820,000  o  o 

.S"  ;^  14,283,975     o     o 

'''  Sir  James  Stuart  remarks  (Poiit.  Econ.  vol.i'.  p.  397),  that  Mr.  Grenville  has  calculated 
thefe  life  annuities  at  too  low  a  rate. 

'>"  See  the  Prefent  State  of  the  NatioHj  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Grenville,    3d  edition,  p.  11. 

4  It 
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It  is  evident  that  fome  part  of  this  fum  cannot  juftly  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  thofe  minifters  by  whom  the  money  was  borrowed ;  be- 
caufe  the  value  of  money  neceflarily  increafes  with  the  demand  for  it  in 
a  time  of  war.  But  if  loans  had  been  made  at  a  high  intereft,  and  with 
a  low  capital,  the  public  would  have  been,  perhaps,  twelve  lynU'ions  atid 
a  half  lefs  incumbered  than  it  vras ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  annual 
charges  in  no  refpedl  greater"';  and  fome  part  of  the  debt  might  eafily 
have  been  redeemed  by  parliament  at  the  return  of  peace,  or  borrowed 
upon  lower  intereft. 

Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  our  debts,  funded  and  unfunded,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  anno  1 762. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of.  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  War,  begun  i3//«o  1755,  and  "ending  anno  1762. 

Priucipal.         IntereJ}, 

1.  To  the  national  funded  debt,  on  the  5th  of  January  1755 

(See  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  167),  with  the  in- 
tereft payable  thereon,  fince  the  redudtion,  ««/!«  1755  and 
1757  _  _  _  _  ;C73,289,673     2,378,252 

2.  TotheNavydebt,  Jan.  17, 1755  (dittop.  io8),at 3/)rr«»/.         1,282,167  38,465 

In^Sl^Mo     2,416,717 

3.  To  the  debt  funded  during  the         Principal.         Intereji. 

war,  including  the  value  of  the 
long  annuities,  granted  anno 
1761  and  1762  —  ;C58.i29,375     2,036,300 

4.  To  unprovided    debts,   funded 

prior  to  1764  —  6,983,553        279,342 

5.  Unfunded  debt,  remaining  anno 

1763,  deduding  the  navy  debt 

of  1755  —  —  6,998,076        108,462 

72,iii>004     2,424,104 

«*  ;C  146,682,844     4,840,821 

5'  Trafts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  108. 

9»  Mr.  Grenville,  in  his  State  of  the  Nation  (p.  28),  fuppofes,  that  the  debt,  funded  and  un- 
funded, at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  amounted  to  148,377,618/.,  bearing  an  intereft 
pf  4,993,144/.  per  annum.  But  the  above  is  the  fum  at  which  it  is  ftated  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Price,  who  has  more  recently  examined  the  fubjeft  (See  the  Account  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  Trafts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  147).  The  difference  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  for- 
mer including  the  deficiencies  of  grants  and  funds  anno  1763  and  1764,  and  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
trsordinaries  of  the  army,  which  the  latter  does  not  take  into  its  computations. 

Thus 
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.Thus,  for  the  fake  of  protedling  from  the  power  of  France  thofe  very 
colonies  who  have  lately  thought  proper  to  throw  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  that  country,  we  were  led  into  a  train  of  meafures  which  al- 
incft  doubled  the  incumbrances  of  the  nation,  and  required  an  addition 
of  above  two  millions  and  a  half  to  pay  merely  the  annual  intereft  of 
the  debt  incurred ;  and  when  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Guardeloupe 
and  Canada  came  to  be  put  in  competition  (however  preferable  the 
former  in  every  commercial  view),  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  were 
not  fuifered  for  a  moment  to  ftand  in  competition  with  providing  for 
their  fecurity.  Thefe  are  circumflances  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
their  cooler  moments,  when  they  are  fatiated  with  the  imaginary  blel^ 
fmgs  of  independence,  and  of  the  friendfhip  of  their  new  allies,  they 
will  recolledt,  with  the  natural  fenfations  of  generous  minds  awakened 
from  prejudice  andpaflion,  and  alive  to  the  genuine  dictates  of  gratitude 
and  of  honour. 

GEORGE       III. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  in  1762,  the  fituation  of  this  country 
was,  to  all  appearance,  fplendid  and  flourifhing.  It  was  incumbered,  it 
is  true,  with  a  heavy  debt,  but  in  no  degree  beyond  what  it  could  bear; 
and  we  might  have  enjoyed  as  high  a  pitch  of  profperity  and  happinefs 
as  any  nation  could  have  deHred,  if  a  fatal  fpirit  of  anarchy  and  of  intef- 
tine  difcord,  if  a  luft  of  power  among  the  great,  and  an  impatience  of 
fubordination  among  the  people,  had  not  arifen,  which,  after  raging  for 
fome  time  at  home,  at  laft  broke  out,  with  redoubled  violence,  in  our 
American  colonies,  and  produced  a  contcft  equally  pernicious  to  both 
countries.  Even  before  the  difpute  with  America  had  broke  out  into 
hoftllities,  our  diffentions  had  been  attended  with  the  moft  deftrudive 
Gonfequences  to  the  nation.  They  occafioned,  in  the  management  of 
our  affairs,  an  inattention  to  every  thing  but  parliamentary  influence,  a' 
prodigality  in  our  public  expenditure,  and  a  fyftem  of  adopting  tem- 
porary expedients,  inftead  of  purfuing  fome  great,  uniform,  and  deci- 
live  line  of  conduft.  The  fame  unhappy  divifions  made  us  negledt 
to  cultivate  the  friendfhip,  or  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  thofe  powers 
with  whom  we  were  naturally  connedled  :  whilft,  on  the  other  hand. 
■%'.e  feemed  afraid  to  offend  our  enemies,  unmindful  of  that  found  politi- 

[M]  ca.l 
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cal  maxim,  "  when  dlfcord  rages  at  home,  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of 
"  fpending  its  violence  againft  other  ftates."  Indeed,  if  the  rupture 
with  Spain,  for  the  pofleffion  of  Falkland  iflands,  had  not  been  unfor- 
tunately prevented,  thofe  refources  which  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies wafted  in  deftroying  each  other,  might  have  been  employed  in 
curbing  the  power,  and  in  conquering  the  territories  of  their  mutual 
enemies.  It  will  appear  alfo,  from  the  following  ftate  of  the  national 
debt  at  Midfummer  1775,  that  the  continuance  of  peace  was  not  at- 
tended with  thofe  great  effeds,  in  reducing  our  incumbrances,  which 
might  have  been  expedted. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT  at  Midfummer  1775. 
I.  Perpetual  Funds. 

Principal.  Interejl. 

1.  To  the  capital  due  to  the  Bank  of  England         —         £  11,686,800  350,604 

2.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company  —  —  4,200,000  126,000 

3.  To  the  South  Sea  Company  • —  —  25,984,674  779,541 

^  .  .  .      .  ;C4i.87i'474  ij256,i4S 

4.  Perpetual  Bank  annuities,  at  4  per  cent,  which  in  Ja- 

nuary 1781  fell  to  3  per  cent.  —  18,986,300  759>452 

5.  Ditto,  at  3  and  a  naU per  cent,  which  fell  to  3  per  cent. 

anno  1782                  —                  —  —  4,500,000  I57>500 

6.  The  3 /)i?r  ««^  confolidated  annuities  —  38,251,696  1,147,551 

7.  The  3 /)^r ««/.  reduced  annuities  —  i85353'774  5505613 

8.  Tht  ■^  per  cents  i-]z(>                   —  —  1,000,000  30,000 

;^    122,963,244  3,901,261 

2.  Temporary  Annuities. 

9.  Bank  long  annuities,  for  99  years,  from  1761  —  6,702,750  248,250 

10.  Exchequer  long  annuities  —  —  1,836,276  131,203 

11.  Various  life  annuities  —  —  —  840,781  88,107 

.^i32>3B>05i        4,368,821 

3.  Unfunded  Debt. 

i2.  Exchequer  bills,  1,250,000/.,  Navy  debt,  1,850,000/., 

Civil  Lift  debt,  500,000/.,  the  intereft  only  2/i#r  «K/.  3,600,000  72,000 

Total  Debt  at  Midfummer  1775     ;£  1355943,051       4,440,821 


Principal.  Interejl. 

Debt,  «K«(j  1762         ;r  146,682,844     4,840,821 
Ditto,  flH«a  1775  135,943,051      4,440,821 

53  Diminifhed,  during 

the  Peace  £  10,739,793        400,000 

"  Traits  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  119.     Of  this  boafted  diminution,  one  half  did  not  arife 
from  the  furplus  of  the  revenue. 

2  Thus 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  Httle  more  than  ten  millions  of  our  debt  were 
paid  off  during  the  peace :  a  fmall  fum,  compared  to  what  might  have 
been  difcharged  with  eafe,  had  the  refources  of  this  country  been  fully- 
exerted  ;  and,  indeed,  if  only  one  half  of  thofe  taxes  to  which  the  na- 
tion has  lately  been  made  fubjed:,  had  been  impofed  aniio  1763,  when 
tranquillity  was  fully  reftored,  our  finances  would  have  been  brought 
into  fuch  order,  before  the  year  1775,  that  no  ftate  in  Europe,  nor  any- 
colonial  confederacy  in  America,  would  have  ventured  to  have  in- 
curred our  refentment.  But  a  nation  that  will  not  look  its  dangers  and 
its  burdens  in  the  face,  and  purfue  great  and  decifive  meafures  for  its  li- 
beration, when  in  its  power,  mufl:  ever  expedl  to  feel  the  bitter  con- 
fequences  of  indolence  and  timidity. 

The  fources  of  the  war  with  our  colonies,  and  the  events  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied,  are  circumftances  too  recent,  and  too 
well  known,  to  require  being  enumerated  in  this  work ;  and  as  neither 
the  relation,  nor  the  perufal  of  them,  can  furnifh  any  friend  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  profperity  of  this  country  with  any  pleafmg  fenfations,  it  is 
therefore  hoped,  that  the  following  ftatement  of  the  debt  which  we  have 
incurred,  in  confequence  of  our  late  hoflilities,  will  be  deemed  fuf- 
ficient.. 
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Such  Is  the  jwmhial  amount  of  the  exifting  incumbrances  of  the  na- 
tion, the  real  nature  and  burden  of  which  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  future 
difcuffion.  At  prefent,  it  is  only  propofed  to  give  a  fhort  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  public  debts  from  their  commencement  to  the  prefent 
time. 

Principal.  Intereji. 

National  debt  at  the  revolution  —  —  £      664,263  395855 

/wr^^y^  during  the  reign  of  King  William  —  15,730,439     1,271,087 


Debt  at  the  acceflion  of  Queen  Anne             —  —              16,394,702  1,310,942 

Increafe  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  —                    37,750,661  2,040,416 

Debtat  the  acceffion  of  George  I.                —  —                 54,145,363  3,351,358 

Dicreafc  during  the  reign  of  George  I,                    2,053,128  1,133,807 

Debt  at  the  acceflion  of  George  II.                —  —              52,092,235  2,217,551 

Decrcafe   during  the   peace                     —                     5,137,612  253,526 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanifh  war  1739         —         46,954,623  1,964,025 

Increafe  i\xx'm^  the  war               —                —  —              31,338,689  1,096,979 

Debt  at  the  end   of  the  Spanifh  war  1748  —                78,293,312  3,061,004. 

Decreafe  during  the  peace              —                —  —              3,721,472  664,287 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war   1755  —               74,571,840  2,^()6,jiy 

/«nv(7y^  during  the  war                  —                —  —              72,111,004  2,444,104 

Debt  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  1762  —                   146,682,844  4,840,821 

Decreafe  during  the  peace                     —  —                       10,739,793  400,000 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  American  war  —          ^35'943505i  4,440,821 

/«frf(7/^  during  the  war                   —                —  —               110,279,341  4,703,092 

Amount  of  our  prefent  national  debt             —  —             ^^  246,222,392  9,143,913 


One  circumftance  alone  furniflied  the  author  with  any  confolation 
whatfoever  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  painful  inveftigation,  which 
has  arifen  from  the  v.'ealth  and  refources  of  this  country  having  been 
found  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  expectations  even  of  the  moft  fangulne. 
There  is  hardly  a  period,  fmce  the  revolution,  in  which  as  great  appre- 
henfions  were  not  entertained  of  the  ftability  of  the  funds,  and  as  loud 
complaints  made  of  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  as  at  the  prefent  hour : 

and 
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and  if  the  public  are  but  convinced  that  our  incumbrances,  however 
enormous,  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  the  country  either  to  bear  or  to 
redeem,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  the  burden  has  grovpn  to  fuch  a  height 
that  palUatives  can  be  no  longer  effeilual,  but  that  great  and  fubftantial 
meafures  muft  be  taken  for  their  redemption  without  delay,  it  is  appre- 
hended there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  carrying  fuch  plans  into  effedh  as 
will  foon  render  Great  Britain  as  happy,  flourishing,  and  powerful,  as 
ever ;  and  Europe  (in  the  words  of  Raynal)  will  yet  be  able  to  fhQW 
the  world  one  nation,  of  whom  Ihe  has  reafon  to  be  proud. 


C    H    A    P.       V. 

Of  the  Steps  hitherto  taken  to  diminijh  the  Capital^  and  to 
reduce  the  Interefi  of  the  National  Deht^  with  fome 
accotmt  of  the  differefit  Plants  fuggefled  for  that  pur- 
pofe, 

ANY  perfon,  unacquainted  with  the  hiftoiy  of  England,  who  was 
told  that,  in  lefs  than  a  century,  it  had  involved  itfelf  in  a  debt  of 
upwards  of  240,000,000/.  would  naturally  enquire  whether  any  fteps 
had  ever  been  taken  to  prevent  fo  immenfe  an  accumulation.  He 
would  be  apt  to  afk — ^\Vere  there  no  generous  patriots  to  warn  the  na- 
tion of  its  danger?  Were  there  no  minifters  who  had  either  wlfdom  to 
apply  a  remedy,  or  magnanimity  to  check  this  cancerous  humour',  be- 
fore it  grew  to  fuch  a  height;  or  were  the  people  fo  felfilh  and  interefted, 
that  they  would  not  bear  the  fmalleft  additional  burden  for  the  fake  of 
their  pofterity  ? 

To  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  may  be  defirous  of  knowing 
what  meafures  were  purfued  for  difcharging  the  capital,  or  reducing  the 
intereft  of  our  national  incumbrances,  is  the  objed  of  the  prefent 
chapter. 

'  Bolingbroke,  vol.  iv.  p.  130. 

From 
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From  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  it  appears  that,  during  the  KingWil- 
reign  of  William,  our  perpetual  funded  incumbrances  did  not  amount  '*'"* 
to  four  millions;  and  as  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  either  confifted  of  long  annuities  (which  would  be  annihilated  in 
the  courfe  of  time),  or  of  loans  upon  funds  which  yielded  fo  great  a 
furplus,  after  defraying  their  refpeftive  interefts,  that  they  were  likely 
foon  to  be  paid  off,  it  was  the  lefs  neceffary  to  form  any  plan  for  a  more 
fpeedy  redemption:  the  only  reduction,  therefore,  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  whole  period,  was  that  of  annihilating,  by  a(St  of  parliament,  one 
half  of  the  capital  and  annual  intereft  of  the  bankers  debt,  which 
Charles  II.  had  left  behind  him. 

The  great  addition  to  our  national  incumbrances-,  which  took  Queen  Ar.nt, 
place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  not  a  little  alarmed  the  public. 
Propofals  were  made  for  raifmg  between  two  and  three  millions  per 
ajmum^  to  be  applied  as  a  fmking  fund  to  pay  them  off^:  and  one 
member  in  the  houfe  of  commons  (Archibald  Hutchefon)  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  point  out  the  deftrudlive  confequences  of  our 
public  debts,  and  to  fuggeft  the  means  that  might  be  taken  for  their  re- 
demption. But  the  attention  of  minifters  was  taken  up  with  matters 
which  they  confidered  to  be  of  much  greater  importance;  namely,  in 
political  intrigues  for  preferving  their  own  power,  and  fecuring  a  fuc- 
ceffor  to  the  crown,  on  the  enjoyment  of  whofe  confidence  they  might 
fully  depend ;  confequently  no  fteps  were  taken  for  that  purpofe. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  royal  family,   Mr.  Hutchefon   George  I, 
prefented  to  George  I.  his  famous  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts,  which,    as  it  is  dran^n  up  with  great  concifenefs,  and  with  much 
ability,  is  well  entitled  to  infertion  in  a  hillory  of  our  finances. 


A  Propofal  for  the  Payment  of  the  Public  Debts. 

1 .  That  the  fums  feverally  aflefi'ed  on  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  land-tax  of  the  year  17 1.3,   be  made  payable  as  a  rent  charge  in  fee 

^  See  Propofals  for  a  very  eafy  Tax,  to  raife  between  two  and  three  xr\'^\o\\%  per  annum, 
to  begin  to  pay  the  Public  Debts;  by  Ephraim  Parkei.  London,  printed  fl??««  17 13.  It 
was  by  a  tax  upon  the  linen,  woollen,  and  lilk  manufadures. 

for 
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for  ever,  out  of  the  faid  feveral  refpedive  lands,  redeemable,  notwlth- 
ftanding,  at  any  time,  by  the  proprietors  paying  twenty-two  years  pur- 
chafe  for  the  fame. 

2.  That  the  faid  rents,  or  the  money  raifed  by  redemption  or  affign- 
ments  of  the  fame,  be  applied  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  public 
debts. 

3.  That  one-tenth  part  of  all  annuities  for  life,  or  other  eftate;  and 
all  other  rents  ifluing  out  of  the  aforefaid  lands,  and  of  all  fums  of 
money  fecured  by  mortgage,  and  of  all  other  debts  which  affedt  lands, 
be  entirely  remitted  to  their  refpedive  proprietors. 

4.  That  the  proprietors  of  fuch  lands  be  empowered,  notvsrithftand- 
ing  any  difability  by  fettlements,  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  faid  lands  as 
fhall  be  fufficient  to  redeem  the  aforefaid  refpedive  rent  charges. 

5.  That  one-tenth  part  of  all  the  debts  fecured  by  the  public  funds, 
be  remitted. 

6.  That  one-tenth  part  of  all  the  other  nett  perfonal  eftate  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  exclufive  of  the  aforefaid  debts  which  af- 
fed  lands  and  public  funds,  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public 

debts. 

7.  That  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  be  made  payable  yearly  out  of 
the  falaries  and  perquifites  of  all  ofEces  and  places  which  are  now  in 
being,  or  rtiall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  created,  and  to  remain  during 
the  continuance  of  fuch  offices  and  places  refpedively. 

8.  That  the  legal  intereft  be  reduced  to  :\.pe7-  cent,  per  amitnn. 

9.  That,  for  the  effedual  fecuring  of  the  payment  of  fuch  public 
debts,  for  which  there  either  is  at  prefent  no  provifion,  or  the  provifion 
made  by  parliament  appears  to  be  deficient,  that  all  funds  granted  for 
any  term  of  years  be  made  perpetual,  until  the  principal  and  intereft  of 
all  the  faid  public  debts  be  fully  paid  off";  and  that  the  intereft  of  fuch 
public  debts  as  at  prefent  have  defedive  or  no  fecurities,  be  paid  out  of 
the  yearly  produce  of  the  faid  funds,  and  that  the  remainder  only  of 
fuch  produce,  over  and  above  the  intereft  of  the  faid  public  debts,  be 
applied  towards  the  fmking  of  the  principal  money. 

10.  That  provifion  may  be  made  by  an  excife  on  apparel,  or  fome 
other  excife,  fufficient  to  produce  one  million  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the 
land-tax,  to  continue  till  all  the  public  debts  are  difcharged  \ 

^  Hutchefon's  Colleflion  of  TreatifeSj  p.  27. 

It 
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It  Is  unneceflary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  any  obrervatlons  upon  fo 
excellent  a  propofal,  the  propriety  of  which  muft  ftrike  every  perfon 
who  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  fubjedl.  It  contains  a  fyflem 
alio,  which,  with  little  alteration,  might  be  accommodated  to  thefe 
times.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfity  of  the  prefent  load,  were  it 
thus  transferred  from  the  public  to  the  feveral  individuals  in  their  juft 
proportions,  the  burden  would  be  little  felt,  in  comparifon  of  what  it 
is;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  the  w^hole  would  be  totally  ex- 
tinguifhed.  It  propofes,  it  is  true,  an  attempt  of  a  bold  and  daring  na- 
ture; but  if  it  came  recommended  by  a  popular  minifter,  or  a  refpe^lia- 
ble  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  might  yet  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception  from  the  public.  It  is  a  matter  alfo  that  may  be  difcuffed 
with  the  utmoft  propriety,  not  only  by  thofe  who  are  in  power,  and 
thole  who  are  in  parliament,  but  by  the  public  in  general :  for  there  is 
not  a  fmgle  individual  in  the  country,  whatever  his  ftation  may  be,  who 
is  not'materially  affected  by  the  debts  with  which  the  nation  is  loaded, 
and  whofe  comfort  and  happinefs  will  not,  in  future,  depend  upon  the 
fteps  that  muft  foon  be  taken  in  regard  to  thefe  incumbrances. 

Nor  was  Hutchefon  the  only  perfon,  during  this  reign,  who  fuggefted 
the  neceffity  of  adopting  effedlual  meafures  for  diminilliing  the  na- 
tional debts. 

In  the  year  1715,  Mr.  Afgill  publiflied  his  plan,  for  the  more  fpcedy  ^'r.  Afgin's 
redemption  of  all  "the  perpetual  funds,  excepting  the  original  ftock  of 
the  Bank  of  England*.  His  idea  was,^  that  two  millions  fhould  be 
raifed  in  fpecie,  and  depofited  in  a  bank,  to  fupport  the  circulation  of 
twenty  millions  of  Exchequer  bills,  bearing  an  intereft  of  3  per  cent.y 
with  which  all  the  redeemable  debts  were  to  be  paid  off.  As  an  annual 
intereft,  amounting  to  '1,182,454/.  los.  ^d.  was  then  paid  for  thefe 
redeemable  debts,  and  as  the  intereft  of  the^  tw-o  millions  to  be  bor- 
rowed, at  6  per  cent.y  and  of  twenty  millions  of  Exchequer  bills,  at  3 
per  cenl,\,  'amounted  only  to  720,000/.  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
would  thus  have  acquired  a  finking  fund  of  462,454/.  10/.  ^d.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  Bank,  notv.-ithftanding  the  variety  of  difficulties  it  had 
to  ftruggle  with  in  the  infancy  of  public  credit,  and  of  paper  currency, 

*  Abflrad  of  the  public  funds,  printed  for  J.  Roberts.    An.  17 15. 

[  N  J  and 
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and  the  fituation  of  public  affairs  at  the  time,  was  able  to  fupport  a  cir- 
culation of  1,200,000/.,  by  means  of  300,000/,,  which  it  had  called  in 
from  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Afgill  therefore  computed,  that  two  mil- 
lions would  be  fufficient  to  maintain  the  credit  of  twenty  millions  of 
Exchequer  bills.  The  plan  was  undoubtedly  too  extenfive;  perhaps 
were  it  tried  on  a  more  limited  fcale,  it  might  be  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs. 
Stephen  Bar-  When  paper  circulation  was  firft  fet  on  foot,  it  was  viewed  with 
falT°  prop  •  gj-gat  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion:  but  when  the  minds  of  men  had  be- 
come more  reconciled  to  it,  and  the  beneficial  confcquences  attending  it 
were  more  clearly  perceived,  the  world  rapidly  run  into  a  very  oppofite 
extreme,  and  it  began  to  be  imagined,  that  the  greatefl  operations 
niight  be  effected  by  means  of  this  new  power'.  Impreffed  with  thefe 
ideas,  Stephen  Barbier  prefented  his  expedient  to  pay  the  public  debts  to 
George  I.  on  the  6th  of  May  1719. 

The  obje£t  of  this  propofal  was  to  convert  forty  millions  of  the  na- 
tional debt  into  notes,  bearing  i  per  ce?it,  lefs  interefl  than  the  original 
fund,  which  was  thus  to  be  converted:  the  converfion  was  only  to 
take  place  at  the  requefl  of  the  creditor,  who  might  thus,  at  any  time, 
obtain- both  his  principal  and  intereft.  Thefe  notes  were  to  be  current 
in  all  pecuniary  tranfadions,  and  were  to  be  paid  in  fpecie  in  fix  months 
after  they  were  prefented  for  payment.  Every  perfon  muft  perceive, 
that  the  only  pofTible  advantage  which  this  plan  afforded,  was  that  of 
reducing  the  intereft  of  the  funds  i  per  cent,  when  the  creditor  chofe  to 
convert  his  flock  into  notes,  which  would  not  probably  be  done  to  any 
great  extent;  and  yet  the  author  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  had  pointed 
out  treafures  more  valuable  than  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  fuggefted  the 
means  of  rendering  this  country,  by  a  fmgle  ftroke  of  finance,  the  moft 
powerful  in  the  univerfe*. 

5  A  very  ingenious  propofal,  founded  on  thefe  ideas,  entitled,  "  A  method  that  wilt 
"  enable  the  government  to  pay  off"  that  part  of  the  public  debt  which  is  redeemable  by 
"  parliament,"  was  privately  printed  in  April  17 15,  and  diftributed  among  the  miniflers 
and  members  of  parliament.  By  this  plan,  twenty-one  miilions  was  to  be  paid  in  feven- 
teen  years,  by  bills  of  credit,  without  intereft. 

*  See  an  expedient  to  pay  the  public  debts,  by  Stephen  Barbier,  gentleman,  printed  anm 
1719.  As  George  I.  was  not  very  converfant  in  the  Englifli  language,  it  was  printed 
both  in  French  and  Englifli. 

Havmg 
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Having  thus  feen  the  various  plans  that  wrere  propofed,  let  us  next 
confider  what  meafures  were  really  adopted. 

The  firft  ftep  that  was  taken  for  relieving  the  nation  undoubtedly  was     r^,. 

i_        .  1     •  1  ,  •   ,     ,        ,    .  r.  /  ">    The  rate  of 

that  important  regulation,  by  which  legal  intereft  was  reduced  from  6    ifgai  intereft 
to  s  per  cent.     On  the   i8th  of  June   1714,  a  member  of  the  Houfe,   ""ci'ndeT 
whofe  name  is  not  known,  had  propofed  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the   lowered. 
public    funds ;    but    it   was   dropped,   no  perfon  having   feconded    the 
motion.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hutchefon,  and  other  members,  were 
ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  for  reducing  the  rate  of  intereft, 
without  prejudice  to  parliamentary  fecurities  \     We  are  much  in  the 
dark,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded.     It  appears,  however, 
that  fo  large  a  fum  as  20,000/.   had  been  lent  at  only  4  per  cent,  on 
private  fecurity ' ;    and  confequently,  there   could  hardly  be  any  well 
founded  objedtion  on  the  part  of  the  monied  intereft,  to  the  law  being 
enadted. 

The  redudlion  of  the   intereft  of  the  public  debts,  though  not  the   Reduaion  of 
avowed,  yet  was  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  leeal  rate  on  private    ''l'^,i"'"eft 

r         •  •        1     •  1-  V      •    -d     1        A  1  •  ,•       ,  of  the  public 

lecurities  being  thus  diminiihed.  Government  began  immediately  to  debts. 
borrow  money  upon  lower  terms.  Of  this,  a  fingular  inftance  occurs 
anno  I'JiS-  By  an  a£l  that  palled  that  year,  54,600/.  per  annum,  was 
fet  apart,  as  the  intereft  that  muft  be  provided  for  in  confequence  of  a 
loan  of  910,000/.  propofed  to  be  raifed  at  that  time.  But  as  it  was 
afterwards  found,  that  money  could  be  procured  at  §  per  cent,  j  another 
a£l  was  paffed  that  very  feflion,  by  which  the  annuity  was  reduced  to 
45,500  /.  per  annum  '.  When  new  loans  were  thus  raifed  at  5  per  cent. 
no  good  reafon  could  be  afligned  why  the  old  debts,  redeemable  by 
parliament,  fhould  remain  at  fix. 

The   merit   of  eftabliftiing  a  Sinking  Fund  In  this  country  has,  in   OrJgin  of  the 
general,  been  afcribed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  erroneoufly ;    for   sinking 
other  funds  of  the  fame  nature  had  previoufly  exifted,  and  in  particular, 
the  furplus  of  the  aggregate  fund  had  been  dedicated  to  purpofes  exadtly 
fimilar  '%     But  he,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  the  charge  of  the 
lirft  important  operation  of  that  nature,  and  undoubtedly,  managed  it  with 

'  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xvii.  p.  68g. 

'  See  Chandler's  debates  of  the  Commons,  vol.  vi.  p.  131. 

9  I  Geo.  I.  feir,  2.  cap.  ig.  '■'  Ibid,  cap,  12. 

[  N  ]  t  great 
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great  dexterity  and  judgment.  For  he  not  only  prevailed  upon  the 
Bank,  and  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  make  a  confiderable  redudion 
in  the  intereft  they  received  from  the  public,  but  alfo  voluntarily  to 
offer  5,500,000/.  to  government,  if  it  fliouldbe  neceflary,  to  be  applied 
for  paying  off  the  redeemable  debts  of  fuch  creditors  as  were  unwilling 
to  accept  of  5  per  cent,  for  their  principal  ".  Such  an  advance  however 
was  not  neceflary ;  and  the  advantage  which  the  public  received  froni 
this  redudlion,  will  appear  from  the  following  ftatement  : 

STATE    of   the    REDUCTION    of   the    INTEREST    on    the 
PUBLIC  FUNDS,  Anno  1716. 

1.  To  exchequer  bills  Principal.  Intereji.  Reduced. 
cancelled  by  theBank, 

anno  171O.  £  1,775,027      7   lo|  106,501    14     5  88,751      7    lOj 

2.  Tofundryotherex- 
chequerbills  due  to  the 
Bank,  being  originally 
attherateof7/.  4^.  {d. 

intereft  4,561,025     0     o  328,561   15     6         215^779  ^3     5 

3.  To  the  South  Sea 

.    capital  10,000,000     o     o  600,000     o     o         500,000     o     o 

4.  To  other  redeemable 
debts,reduced  to  5  from 

6  per  cent.''-  £  9,392,311     4    2}         S^S'SS^  13     5?        469>6iS  "  ^l 

£  25,728,364    2     I       1,598,602     3    4|     1,274,146  12    6 
£  1,274,146  12     6 

Total  annual  furplus         £  324,455  10   io| 

Claufe  ap-  •^  confiderable  furplus  being  thus  procured,  the  next  queftion  was, 

propriating      i-^qyv  it  fhould  be  difpofed  of?  The  Commons,  on  the  23d  March  1716, 

of  the  funds,    had  refolved  ",  that  all  favings  that  fhould  arife  from  the  redudlion  of 

the  intereft,  fliould  be  applied  towards  difcharging  and  diminifliing  the 

"  A  redudlion  of  intereft  was,  at  that  time,  not  unpopular  even  among  the  creditors  ; 
atleaft,  it  is  faid,  that  old  Bateman  (a  great  ftockholder)  told  Lord  Stanhope,  that  he 
was  glad  the  refolutions  had  been  taken;  becaufe,  though  his  intereft  was  diminifhed, 
he  (hould  think  his  principal  more  fecure  than  ever,  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  150. 

'^  There  was  afterwards  added  to  this  fum  140,844/.  6^.  5?^.  of  intereft,  converted 
into  capital.     See  Poftlethwayt,  p.  252.  '^  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  513. 

^    national 
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national  debt.  But  on  the  lotfi^of  April,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  refigned 
his  fituation  in  the  treafury  ;  and  as  the  plan  of  one  minifter  is  feldom 
reliihed  by  another,  this  important  regulation  was  adually  left  out  of 
the  bill  that  was  brought  in.  The  omifTion,  however,  was  fupplied,  by 
an  inftruftion  to  the  committee,  by  which  they  were  direded  to  provide, 
that  the  furplufes  of  the  feveral  funds  fhould  be  ftridly  appropriated  to 
the  difcharge  of  the  national  debts  "*;  and  the  a£l  itfelf,  contained  the 
following  memorable  claufe  '':  "  And  be  it  further  enadted,  that  all  the 
"  monies  to  arife,  from  time  to  time,  as  well  of  the  excefs,  or  furplus 
"  of  an  a£t  made  this  feffion,  for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of 
"  England,  and  of  the  excefs,  or  furplus,  by  virtue  of  one  other  adt,  • 
"  made  likewife  this  feffion,  for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  South  Sea 
"  Company,  as  alfo  of  the  excefs  or  furplus  of  the  duties  and  revenues 
"  by  this  adl  appropriated  as  aforefaid,  and  the  overplus  monies  of  the 
"  faid  general  yearly  fund  by  this  ail  eftabliflied,  fhall  be  appropriated 
"  to  the  difcharging  the  principal  and  intereft  of  fuch  national  debts  as 
*'  were  incurred  before  the  25th  of  December  1716,  and  are  declared 
"  to  be  national  debts,  and  are  provided  for  by  parliament,  in  fuch 
"  manner  as  fhall  be  directed  by  any  future  a£l,  or  ads  of  parliament^ 
*'  to  be  difcharged  therewith,  or  out  of  the  fame,  and  to  or  for  none 
"  other  ufe^  intent^  or  purpofe  •wbatjoever-'''' 

Thefe  furplufes  have  ever  fmce  been  known  under  the  name  of  T^he 
Sinking  Fund ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  them,  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  million  per  annum  had  been  impofed  at  the  fame  time,  and  if  the 
whole  had  been  invariably  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  above  mentioned, 
the  progrefs  that  would  have  been  made  in  difcharging  our  public  in- 
cumbi-ances  would  have  been  rapid  indeed. 

The  debts  of  the  nation,  at  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  Origin  of  the 
confifted  either  of  redeemable  annuities,  which  could  at  any  time  be  paid  ^^^^}\  ^^^ 
off  by  parliament,  whenever  money  could  be  procured  for  that  purpofe, 
or  of  certain  annuities  for  life,  or  for  terms  of  years,  which  might  be 
called  irredeemable^  as  they  could  not  be  dif;harged  without  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors.  It  has  been  a^lready  feen,  that  the  former  had  under- 
gone a  very  confiderable  redudion  in  point  of  annual  intereft  ;  and  it 
was  always  in  the  power  of  the  public,  to  take  advantage  of  its  increaf- 

»♦  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  611.  '^  ^  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. 
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ing  wealth  and  credit,  to  reduce  them  ftill  lower.  But  the'  irredeemable 
debts  were  a  burden,  which  it  was  difficult  to  form  any  plan  efFedually 
to  remove. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was,  at  that  time,  by  far  the  greatefl;  public 
creditor  ;  and  it  had  procured  an  a6t  anm  1717,  by  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  certain  fhort  annuities  (amounting  to  134,998/.  12  s.)  who  had 
yet  to  run  above  twenty-three  years  of  their  term,  from  Chriftmas 
1 71 8,  were  permitted  to  fubfcribe  the  refidue  of  the  term,  at  the  rate 
of  eleven  and  one-half  years  purchafe  into  the  South  Sea  flock,  and 
were  to  receive  5  ^er  cent,  for  the  principal  '\  In  confequence  of  this 
circumftance,  and  of  an  additional  advance  of  about  544,142/.  oj-.  10,^^. 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  was  increafed  to 
11,746,844/.  8j-.   lol^. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  operation  was  attended,  Induced  the 
company,  about  the  middle  of  November  171 9,  to  prefent  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  then  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  a  fcheme  "  for  advancing  the 
*'  public  credit,  and  for  a  certain  redudlion  of  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
"  debt  of  the  nation  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum.,  at  the  end  of  feven  years, 
"  from  Midfummer  1720;  alfo,  for  rendering  it  pradicable  to  alter, 
"  change,  or  even  fmk  the  moft  burdenfome  funds  ;  and  to  reduce  the 
"  feveral  branches  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  into  one  entire  duty." 
The  plan  underwent  confiderable  alterations,  in  confequence  of  the  ob- 
lervations  made  by  that  noble  lord,  and  Mr.  Aiflabie,  then  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  ;  and  it  was  particularly  infifted  upon,  that  the  com- 
pany fhould  advance  to  the  public  no  lefs  a  fum  than  3,500,000/.  for 
the  liberty  of  enlarging  theirftock.  In  the  manner  that  had  been  propofed. 
This  propofal  was  unfortunately  acceded  to.  I  fay  unfortunately  j  for  the 
higher  the  public  raifed  its  demands,  the  lefs  profpect  there  was  of  the 
plan  proving  fuccefsful. 

When  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  thus  altered,  was  prefented  to  parlia- 
ment, the  national  debt  flood  nearly  as  follows  : 

'*  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  17.  _ 
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1.  Due  to  the  Bank,  being  their  original  fund  -  _  jf  Ij6oo,000 

2.  Redeemable  annuities  due  ditto  -  -  3>775»ooo 

S.37S>ooo 

3.  Eaft  India  Company's  capital  ^  r  ■•  3,200,000 

8,575,000 

4.  The  South  Sea  capital  -  a  -  11,746,844 

20,321,844 

5.  To  all  the  other  public  debts  and  annuities  propofed  to  be  taken  in  by 

the  South  Sea  Company,  and  computed  at  -  30,981,712 

51.303.556 

6.  To  be  paid  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  for  reducing  the  national  debt         3,500,000 

I  47.803,556 

111  addition  to  this  redudlon  of  the  principal,  the  plan,  In  procefs 
of  time,  would  have  produced  a  finking  fund,  which,  when  added  to 
the  former  furplufes,  would  have  been  productive  of  the  greateft  ad- 
vantages to  the  public. 

STATE  of  the  ANNUAL    SAVINGS.  ' 

1.  By  converting  the  long  annuities  into  redeemable  flock  -  iC '33>54* 

2.  The  intereft  of  the  ^  3,500,000  advanced  by  the  South  Sea  Company     '   ' 

zt  s  per  cent,  -  -  -  -  175,000 

jC  308,541 
3  To  the  redudion  of  intereft  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  upon  the  Company's 
original  capital,  and  the   redeemable   annuities,  to  be  incorporated 
in  their  ftock,  which  redudion  was  to  take  place  at  Midfummer  1727  235,426 

Total  annual  faving  543»967 

4.  The  Sinking  Fund,  then  produced  per  annum  -  -  636,000 

Total  Sinking  Fund         £  1,179,967 

Thus,  amio  1727,  a  finking  fund  of  near  1,200,000/.  was.  pro- 
vided, by  which  the  whole  debt  of  the  nation  would  have  been  foon 
extinguifhed,  had  it  been  invariably  appropriated. 

It  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  a  very  important  dillindion  between  the  Perverfion.  oF 
South  Sea  plan,  as  it  was  originally  formed,  and  as  it  was  afterwards  the  South  Sea. 
perverted.     The  original  plan  was,  merely  to  induce  tlie  irredeemable 

creditors 
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cfeditbfs  to  part  with  their  annuities,  cohfifting  of  6.67,705  /.  8  s.  id. 
per  annum,  in  long  annuities,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  year  1708, 
and  of  121,000/.  8  J.  in  fliort  annuities;  the  value  of  both  of  which 
was  pei^etually  fifrng,  aifd  proportionably  increafed,  as  the  intereft  on 
the  other  funds  was  reduced.  ■  No  effectual  meauires  could  be  taken 
foi-  Ifeflehing  the  public  debts,  whilft  tlrefe  anniiities-  l-eVnain€d  irrc- 
'  deemable.  It  was  an  objeft,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
the  public.  \But  Unfortunately,  other  advantages  were  expedled,  which, 
tt  Was  imagined,  a  Competition  between  the  Bank  and  the  South  Sea 
Compa-tiy,  would  not  a  little  promote. 

It  is  faid,  thati  at  firft,  the  Bank  difcowaged  all  ideas  of  that  nature. 
But  afterwards  being  chagrined,  that  an  upflart  company  fhould  thus 
propofe  a  plan  fo  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  they  were  induced  to  give 
in  propofels,  by  which  they  offered  -no  lefs  a  fum  than  5,500,000  /.  for 
the  faitie  privilege  which  the  South  SeaCompany  were  to  have  acquired  ; 
and  it  was  reprefented  on  their  behalf,  that  if  any  advantage,  was  to  be 
obtained  by  a  bargain  with  the"  public,  confidering  the  many  great  and 
eminent  fervices  which  their  corporation  had  done  to  government,  in 
the  moft  difficult  times,  tliey  flattered  themfelves  that  they  ought  to  be 
preferred.  The  South  Sea  Company  were  fo  much  irritated  by  this  op- 
politioit,,  that  at  a  general  court,  they  ihftrudted  their  dkeitors,-  not  to 
lofe  the  ichc'va^  cojl  lahqt  it  tf'o^^/ir/i'and  accordittgiy,  tliQy.  offered  pro- 
pofal5,  fecming  a  profit  of  4,667,000/.  to  the  public  ;  and  by  which, 
if  all  -the  irredeemable  annuities  were  fubfcribed,  the  enormous  fum  of 
7,567,500/.  would  be  gained  ".  Terms  fo  adva'ntageous  v/ere  immedi- 
ately accepted  of;  and  a  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  which,  after 
feme,  oppofition,  at  lafl  received  the  full  fanQion  of  the  legillature  ". 
But  the  competition  between  the  two  companies,  and  the  great  offers 
which 'they  had  refpedlively  propofed,  made  the  public  imagine,  that 
there  muft  be  fomething  more  profitable  in  the  fcheme  than  was  at  firfl 
fuppofed, 'or  could  be  fathomed  by  thofe  who  were  not  in  the  fecret; 
and  hence,  "  The  imaginations  of  mankind  became-  eqhlj  heated,  and 
*'  their  paffions  fo  animated  with  ideas  of  hico7iceivahle  advantages^  tliat 

'■   See  the  propohil,  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xix.  p.  246.     The  propofals  given  in  by  the 
Bank,  may  be  feen  in  the  Hiftorical  Regifterfor  thejenr  1720,  p.  31  and  38. 
''  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

2  '  "  they 
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"  they  threw   away  all   reafon,    and   gave  themfelves    up    wholly   to 
"  humour ''." 

■  The  profits  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  were  to  arife,  i.  From  the 
intereft  they  were  to  receive  from  the  Public  on  their  capital,  which 
was  to  continue  at  5  per  ce?tt.  for  feven  years  ;  2.  From  the  advantages 
of  their  trade  to  the  South-Sea  :  3.  From  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
to  Africa,  and  the  property  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  that  part  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Kitt's  which  had  belonged  to  the  French.  But  in  the 
fervour  of  their  competition  with  the  Bank,  they  had  been  prev^ailed 
upon  to  give  up  thefe  latter  advantages  for  the  prefcnt,  trufting  to  the 
promife  of  the  minifter,  that  they  fliould  afterwards  be  procured.  And 
fuch  was  the  dilemma  to  which  the  company  was  reduced  from  thefe 
circumftances,  that  nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the  blindnefs  and 
infatuation  of  the  people,  and  of  that  phrenzy  of  avaricious  enterprife 
in  pecuniary  fpcculations,  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  could  give 
them  any  profpedl  of  fulfilling  their  engagements  with  the  public.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  variety  of  infamous  artifices  were  put  in  practice,  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  their  ftock  ;  imaginary  advantages  were  held  forth  ; 
a  thoufand  groundlefs  reports  were  circulated  with  regard  to  acquifitions 
in  the  South-Seas,  Sfff.  y<r.  and  dividends  were  voted,  which  the  di- 
redtors  very  well  knew  could  never  be  paid,  and  for  which  there  was 
no  folid  foundation. 

The  fteps  that  were  taken  for  the  relief  of  thofe  individuals  who 
fufFered  by  thefe  tranfad:ions,  and  for  the  punifhment  of  the  diredlors, 
and  their  aflbciates  in  guilt,  is  not  within  the  objedl  of  this  work  to' 
relate.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  ftate  the  advantages  which  the  nation 
reaped.  At  firft,  an  act  was  pafled,  by  which  (in  full  for  the  claims 
which  the  public  had  upon  the  company)  two  millions  of  its  capital 
were  funk.  Thefe  two  millions,  however,  were  afterwards  revived, 
together  with  the  annuity  attending  the  fame'^'.  But  the  public,  in  the 
firft  place,  received  this  advantage,  that  535,362 /.  15  j.  7  Id^.  of  long 
annuities,  and  97,335/.  5  J"-  of  Ihort  annuities,  were  converted  into 
redeemable  ftock  (which  at  this  time  bears  but  3  per  cent,  intereft;)  and 
by  the  bargain  with  the  company,   their  capital   was  reduced,  at  Mid- 

"  See  a  true  (late  of  the  South-Sea  fcheme  in  folio,  p.   30. 
"  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  6. 

[  O  ]  fummer 
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fummer  1727,  from  5  to  ^  per  cent,  by  which  the  following  profit  was 
gained  : 

State  of  the  Annual  Profit  gained  by  the  Public,  in  confequence  of  its 
bargain  wiih  the  South-Sea  Company. 

1.  By  Or^&  psr  cent,  on  13,061,878/.  of  South-Sea  capital,   reduced 

by  the  bargain  at  Midfummer  1727,  from  5  to  i^per cent.  ^  130,618   15     7 

2.  By  one  per  cent,  on  the   South-Sea  annuity,   the  principal  being 

16,901,241/.  ijs.  —  —  —  169,012     8     4 

3.  By  one  pei-  cent,  on  4,000,000  /.  purchafed  of  the  South-Sea  Com- 

pany by  the  Bank  of  England  —  —  —  40,000     o     o 

Total  £  339.631      3  " 

This  annual  faving,  calculated  at  25  years  purchafe,  yielded  a  profit  to 
the  public  of  8,490,780/. :  a  fmall  fum,  compared  to  the  advantages  of 
which  this  meafure  might  have  been  productive,  but  much  greater  than 
what  is  generally  fuppofed  "", 
Progrefs  of  The  great  objedl  which  minifters  feem  to  have  had  in  view,  fince  the  com- 
fund'durlng  mencement  of- our  public  debts,  was  not  to  dlfcharge  the  principal,  but 
this  reign.  x.0  diminifli  the  intereft,  fo  as  to  render  their  adminifi;ration  as  little  bur- 
denfome  to  the  people,  and  confequently,  as  popular  as  poffible.  Not-' 
withftanding  principles  of  a  nature  fo  very  unfavourable,  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  finking  fund  ;  yet  during  the  whole  reign  of  George  I.  it  was 
Invariably  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had  been  formed  ; 
and,  rather  than  encroach  upon  it,  money  was  borrowed  upon  new 
taxes,  when  the  fupplies  in  general  might  have  been  raifed,  by  dedicating 
the  furplufles  of  the  old  taxes  to  the  current  fervices  of  the  year  ". 
Little  progrefs,  however,  was  made  in  difcharging  the  public  debts ; 
for  at  the  fame  inftant  that  old  incumbrances  were  thus  paid  off,  new 
debts  were  contraded.  The  fmking  fund  alfo,  until  the  {vft  per  cents. 
were  reduced  to  four,  in  the  year  1727,  hardly  amounted  to  600,000/. 
per  annum ;     and  in   the  infancy   of  fuch   a  fund,   its   operations   are 

*'  Advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  public,  by  the  execution  of  the  South- 
Sea  fcheme,  printed  mmo  1726,  p.  8.  It  maybe  faid,  that  by  11  Geo.  I,  cap.  9. 
3,775,027  /.  17  i.  10  d.  was  reduced  at  the  fame  time  to  4  per  rent.  But  that  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  example  given  by  the  South-Sea  Company  of  fuch  a  redudlon. 

"  Price's  Appeal  on  the  National  Debt,  edit.  1762-  p.  29.  note  B. 

very 
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very  limited  and  confined.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  vote  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  of  March  1727,  that  from  Chriftmas 
1716  to  Lady-day  1728,  there  was,  or  would  be,  iflued,  for  diminlfh- 
ing  the  national  debts,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  6,648,762  /.  5  x.    i  d.  ^' 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  former  reign,  it  was  a  queftion  which  George  11. 
became  not  a  Httle  controverted,  whether  the  public  creditors  had 
a  right  to  infift,  that  the  fmking  fund  fhould  be  folely  applied  to  dis- 
charge the  principal  of  their  debts.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
pofitively  afferted,  that  no  condition  of  that  nature  was  either  ex- 
prefled  or  underftood,  in  all  the  conferences  that  were  held  between  the 
minifter  and  the  public  creditors,  when  that  fund  was  originally  efta- 
blilhed  ^.  On  the  other,  nothing  can  be  ftronger  in  fupport  of  fuch 
a  claim,  than  the  words  of  the  adl  of  parliament,  particularly  when 
joined  to  the  fpeeches  from  the  throne,  and  the  addrefles  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament ''.  It  is  well  known  alfo,  that  in  the  year  1726,  a  very 
able  and  intelligent  member,  conneded  with  the  minifter  at  the  time, 
publifhed  an  elaborate  performance,  to  prove  the  utility  of  fuch  a  fund, 
and  to  refute  all  apprchenfions  in  regard  to  its  being  perverted".  The 
fadt  feems  to  have  been,  that  at  firft  it  was  fuppofed  equally  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  creditor  and  the  public,  that  it  fhould  be  thus  invai-iably 
applied.  But  when  it  was  no  longer  infifted  upon  by  the  creditor, 
and  when  the  competition  came  to  be,  not  who  fliould  be^/j/?,  but 
who  fhould  be  /^  paid,  it  w^is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  the  fmking  fund 
would  foon  be  alienated,  unlefs  proteded  from  the  rapacity  of  minifters, 
by  much  ftridler  regulations  than  had  as  yet  been  enaded. 

'^  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi.  p.  81. 

*■*  Confiderations  concerning  the  Public  Funds,  Isc.  2d  edit,  printed  anno  1735, 
p.  13.  Nor  is  it  fo  much  as  hinted  at  in  the  propofals  given  in  by  the  Bank,  or  South- 
See  Company.     Hift.  Regift.  an.  1717.  p.  208. 

■'i   See  the  extrads  of  the  fpeeches  and  addrefles,  in  Price's  Appeal,  p.  26.     Note  A. 

»'  Eflay  on  the  Public  Debts  of  the  Kingdom;  fuppofed  to  be  wrtten  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Gould,  2d  edit,  printed  anno  1726,  reprinted  for  B.  White,  Fleet-ftreet, 
anno  1782.  This  traft  was  twice  anfwered,  firft  by  a  pamphlet  intitled,  Remarks  on 
the  Efi'ay,  l^c.  Printed  by  A.  Moore,  anno  ijlj  ;  and  fecondly,  by  Mr.  Pulteney's 
well-known  State  of  the  National  Debt,  printed  for  R.  Franklin,  in  the  fame  year. 
Sir  Nathaniel  fupported  his  former  opinions  in  a  paper,  intitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Eflayjisff. 
Printed  for  J. ^Peele,  anno  1727. 

[  O  ]  2  The 
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Perverfion  of  The  firft  encroachment  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1 728-9*'.  It  was  ne- 
the  finking  cefiary  to  raife  1,250,000/.  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year;  and  the 
minifters  boafted,  that  fuch  was  the  flourifhing  condition  of  the  finking 
fund,  that  it  was  very  well  able  to  pay  the  interefh  of  that  fum,  and 
that  there  was  no  occafion  to  impofe  any  new  taxes  upon  the  people. 
In  vain  did  a  member  of  the  houfe  move,  that  the  fupplies  fhould  be 
raifed,  without  creating  a  new  debt  upon  any  exifting  fund ".  The 
motion  pafled  in  the  negative  without  a  diviiion,  and  is  ftigmatifed  as 
having  been  made,  merely  with  a  view  of  diftrefTmg  government.  So 
little  was  the  public  at  large  fuppofed  to  be  interefted  in  this  important 
tranfa£tion. 

The  fecond  encroachment  took  place  cjino  1 730-1  "',  when  cer- 
tain duties  impofed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  for  paying  the 
intereft  due  to  the  Eaft-India  company  (which  became  no  longer 
necefTary  for  that  purpofe,  in  confequence  of  their  intereft  being 
reduced),  was  made  ufe  of  as  a  fund  for  raifing  1,200,000/.  in- 
ftead  of  being  thrown  into  the  fniking  fund,  as  it  ought  properly  to 
have  been  ;  but  the  final  perverfion  of  this  fund  took  place,  anno  1732-3. 
The  land-tax  in  the  former  year,  had  been  reduced  to  one  Ihilling  in 
the  pound  ;  and  the  minifter  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  had  by  this  means 
rendered  himfelf  fo  popular  with  the  landed  intereft,  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  perfevere  in  the  fame  unfortunate  fyftem  of  fecuring  his 
own  power  at  the  expence  of  the  revenue.  Accordingly  he  moved, 
that  the  land-tax  ftiould  be  continued  at  one  (hilling  in  the  pound,  and 
that  500,000/.  ftiould  be  taken  out  of  the  finking  fund,  and  applied  to 
the  current  fervices  Oi  the  year  ^°. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  parliament,  that  the  meafure  propofed  met  with  a 
violent  oppofition  in  both  houfes  :  but  it  is  unneceflary  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  debates,  which  every  perfon  may  eafily  obtain,    and 

*'  Bv  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  3.  Mr.  Pulteney  fap,  that  the  firft  encroachment  made  upon 
this  fund,  was  b/ an  increafe  of  the  civil  lift ;  and  the  fecond,  by  taking  oft'  the  fait  duty. 
See  Chandler's  Debates,  vol.  vii.  p.  228.  But  thefe  were'rather  circuitous  than  direii 
encroachments.  *^  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi.  p.  206. 

"^^  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  ^'  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  x.xii.  p.  16. 

^  perufe. 
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perufe  ".  The  parliament,  however  (as  Dr.  Price  obferves),  not  ac~ 
cuilomed  to  refufe  the  minifl:er  any  thing,  agreed  to  the  propofal ; 
"  and  thus  expired,  after  an  exiftence  of  about  eleven  years,  the  finking 
*'  fund,  that  facred  bleffing  —  once  the  nation's  only  hope — prematurely 
"  and  cruelly  deftroyed  by  its  own  parent.  Could  it  have  efcaped  the 
*'  hands  of  violence,  it  would  have  made  us  the  envy  and  the  terror  of 
*'  the  world,  by  leaving  us  at  this  time,  not  only  tax-free,  but  in  pof- 
"  felTion  of  a  treafure,  greater  perhaps  than  ever  was  enjoyed  by  any 
"  kingdom "."  This  learned  and  refpedlable  author,  has  perhaps 
carried  his  enthufiafm  too  far,  with  regard  to  the  advantages  refultino- 
from  an  invariable  appropriation  of  this  fund  ;  but  he  fpeaks  with  that 
honeft  warmth  which  every  real  patriot  feels,  in  a  matter  fo  intereftin'>- 
to  the  public. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  enquire  very  minutely  into  the  application  of  the 
fuiking  fund,  after  it  was  thus  fatally  perverted  ;  for  though  it  has  been 
occafionally  applied  for  difcharging  fome  part  of  our  incumbrances,  yet  it 
has  been  much  oftener  expended  inthecurrentfervicesof  the  year,and  con- 
fequently  has  not  been  produdive  of  any  material  advantage ;  on  the  con- 
trary, has  loaded  the  public  with  a  heavy  burden,  to  encouraee  the  pro- 
fufion  of  minifters,  and  to  difcourage,  ib  far  as  a  weight  of  taxes  is  able 
to  do  it,  the  general  Induftry  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  not  only  the  perfon  by  whofe  means   the   Rejeaion  of 
finking  fund  was   perverted,  but  he   alfo  exerted   his  abilities  and  in-    '''^  f'-'"  ^°J 

,  ^  .  reducing  the 

flucnce  in  parliament,  to  prevent  the  redudllon  of  a  confiderable  part  interertofthe 
of  the  public  debt  from  4  to  1  per  cent,  which  might  have  been  eafily  An. '1^-37.  ^' 
effedled  in  the  year  1737-  The  "^percetits.  at  that  time,  bore  a  pre- 
mium at  the  market ;  confequently  there  could  have  been  no  diflkulty 
in  procuring  money  at  that  rate,  to  pay  off  fuch  of  the  creditors  as  were 
unwilling  to  agree  to  the  redudion.  But  the  meafure  being  fuggefted 
by  that  inflexible  patriot  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  was  generally  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  minifter,  the  whole  power  of  government  was  exerted  to 
deprive  him  of  the  juft  applaufe  he  would  have  acquired  by  bringing 
fuch  a  meafure  to  bear.  The  motions,  however,  which  were  made, 
*'  that   all  the  public  funds,  redeemable  by  law,  carrying   intereft  at 

3'  See  Hlftorical  Regifter,  p.  218.     Comm.  Debates,  publifhed  by  Chandler,  vol.  vii. 
p-  285  ;  and  Lords  Debates,  piiblifhed  by  ditto,  p.  4.89. 
'"^  Appeal  on  the  National  Debt,  p.  38. 

**  four. 
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"  four,  fliould,  -with  the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  be  reduced  to  three 
"  percent.^''  and,  "  that  his  majefty  fhould  be  enabled  to  boiTOw  any  fum 
"  of  money  that  might  be  neceflary  for  redeeming  the  debts  of  thoie 
"  who  refufed  to  confent  to  the  redudion,"  were  voted,  after  fome  op- 
pofition.  But  the  bill  that  was  brought,  in  in  corfequence  of  the/e  re- 
folutions,  was  not  even  fent  to  a  committee  ".  It  is  aftonifhing  what 
abfurd  arguments  were  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  this  propofal  paffing  into 
a  law.  It  vv-as  urged,  that  fuch  a  redudion,  inftead  of  tending  to  in- 
creafe  our  trade,  and  to  Improve  the  landed  property  of  the  nation, 
would  probably  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  both.  The  pitiable  cafe  of 
widows  and  orphans,  whofe  income  would  be  thus  diminished,  was 
loudly  deplored ;  and  in  particular,  it  was  afierted,  that  it  would  prove 
deftrudive  and  ruinous  to  the  capital,  in  whofe  neighbourhood  the 
greater  part  of  the"  ftockholders  and  annuitants  could  no  longer  afford 
to  live,  but  would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  remote  and  cheap  diftrids  in 
the  country.  It  was  alfo  contended,  that  the  fcheme  was  impradticable, 
though  a  fmiilar  one  had  been  carried  into  effed:,  anno  171 6,  and 
was  again  put  in  pradice  under  Mr.  Pelham's  admlniftration.  It  is 
difficult  to  eftimate  the  lofs  which  the  public  fuftained  in  confequence 
of  this  propofal  having  been  rejeded.  The  capital  of  the  South  Sea 
company  at  Chriftmis  1738,  when  the  redudion  would  have  taken 
place,  amounted  to  27,300,000/.  on&  per  cent,  on  which  was  273,000/. 
per  annum.  It  continued  dit  ioxxr  per  cent,  till  December  1750,  and  at 
three  one-half /<?r  r(?;//.  until  December  1757.  The  difference  of  in- 
tereft  which  the  public  paid  in  the  interval,  amounted  to  four  millions 
and  a  half ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  other  four  per  cents, 
might  alfo  have  been  reduced  about  the  fame  time,  we  may  in  fome 
degree  calculate  what  the  niinifter  facrificed  from  a  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition. 
Reduftion  of  But  the  fime  meafure,  which,  when  It  was  propofed  by  a  private  in- 
An^'^i-l  dividual,  was  accounted  vifionary  and  impradicable,  was  no  fooner  put 

i,nto  the  hands   of  a   miuifter,  than   it  Inftantly  became  the  beft  and 

"  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxii.  p.  S34.  The  divifion  was  222  in  favour  of  the  firfl 
motion,  and  157  againft  it.  Eut  the  fecond  divifionwas  very  oppofite  to  the  firft;  249 
being  againft  the  bill,  and  134  only  for  it.  This  proves  how  efficacioufiy  the  mijiifter  had 
made  ufe  of  his  influence  to  overturn  the  plan.     Ditto,  p.  368. 

wifeft 
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■wlfeft  plan  that  could  be  devifed  ;  and  was  a£tually  carried  into  execu- 
tion, though  in  the  courfe  of  the  Spanifh  war,  which  began  anno  1739, 
an  addition  of  above  thirty  millions  had  been  made  to  the  national 
debt.  The  hiftory  of  this  important  financial  operation  it  is  proper 
briefly  to  explain. 

In  the  fellion  of  parliament,  which  began  in  November  1748,  Mr. 
Pelham,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  publicly  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  embracing  the  firfl;  favourable  opportunity  that  fliould  offer,  to 
reduce  the  intereft  then  payable  on  the  greateft  part  of  the  national 
debt ;  and  as  fuch  a  meafure  was  afterwards  recommended  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  parUament,  in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne  on  the  16th  November 
1 749,  thofe  who  were  interefted  in  the  public  funds,  had  due  notice  of 
the  intentions  of  the  miniftry.  Every  ftockholder  was  put  on  the  fame 
level ;  confequently  no  unfair  advantage  could  be  well  taken  of  any 
individual. 

The  four^fr  cent,  annuities,  at  that  time,  were  as  follows  : 

I.  Due  to  the  Bank  of  England             —             —             —  £    8,486,800  o     o 

2,.   Due  to  the  South-Sea  Company       —              —              —  27,302,203  5      6 

3    Due  to  tlie  Eaft-India  Company       —             —             —  3,200,000  o     o 

4.  Annuities  transferrable  at  the  Bank  of  England                —  18,402,472  0    10 

5.  Annuities  on  the  plate  act,  tranferrable  at  the  Exchequer  312,000  o     o 
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The  firft  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  regard  to  this  re- 
<ludion,  paffed  on  the  29th  of  November  1749.  The  purport  of  it 
was,  that  fuch  public  creditors  as  received  an  intereft  oi  a^  per  cent. 
upon  their  capital,  redeemable  by  parliament,  who  would  fignify,  on 
or  before  the  28th  of  February  I749-5-0,  their  acceptance  oi  '^  per  cent. 
intereft  from  December  1757,  fhould  have  their  debts  made  irredeem- 
able until  that  period,  and  fliould  receive  in  the  interval,  4  per  cent. 
till  December  1 750,  and  three  one-half  per  cent,  from  that  lime  until 
the  whole  reduction  took  place.  It  met  with  no  oppofition;  and  the  com- 
miffioners  and  officers  of  the  Treafury,  and  Sir  John  Barnard  the 
original  propofer,  were  ordered  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Every  perfon  muft  perceive,  that  to  difcharge  fo  immenfe  a  capital 
at  once,  was  totally  impradicable.     Yet  fuch  was  the  influx  of  money 

into 
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into  this  country,  and  the  high  credit  which  it  then  enjoyed,  that  new 
loans  could  have  been  obtained  at  3  per  cent,  to  pay  off  Ibme  part  of  the 
creditors ;  and  as  money  would  naturally  grow  cheaper,  and  more 
plentiful  every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  larger  fums  might 
have  been  borrowed  at  the  fame  rate  every  fucceeding  year,  and  the 
redudlion  to  3  per  cent,  would  probably  have  taken  place  fooner  than 
it  adually  did.  The  3/'^r  cetit.  annuities  then  fold  at  101 ;  and  as  fuch 
4  per  cent,  creditors  as  were  paid  off  (if  they  replaced  their  money  in 
the  funds),  could  not  receive  even  3  per  cent,  for  their  money,  the  offer 
was  evidently  in  their  favour.  But  an  idea  being  prevalent,  at  the  time, 
that  the  peace  would  be  of  fhort  continuance,  and  a  variety  of  objedlions 
having  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  fome  propofmg  one  plan, 
and  others  recommending  another  totally  difterent,  the  fcheme  was 
likely  to  have  failed,  very  few  of  the  ftockholders  having  fignified  their 
approbation  of  the  terms  propofed,  when  the  period  approached. 

It  was  at  this  crifis  (6th  February  174-0)5  that  Sir  John  Bai^nard, 
wrote  his  famous  "  Confiderations  on  the  Propofal  for  reducing  the 
"  Intereft  of  the  National  Debt  ^*,  in  which,  he  proved  fo  clearly,  the 
general  utility  of  the  meafure,  and  the  advantages  which  it  would  yield 
to  the  fubfcribers  themfclves,  that,  before  the  28th  of  February,  about 
forty  millions  were  fubfcribed. 

Little  difficulty  would  have  been  found  to  procure  money  for  paying 
off,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  thofe  annuities  which  remained  un- 
fubfcribed.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  to  punifh  fuch  as  ihowed  a  dif- 
poiition,  by  their  tardy  acceptance,  to  defeat  fo  beneficial  a  propofal  to 
themfelvcs  and  the  })ublic.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  by 
which  the  fecond  fubfcribers  were  reduced  from  3^  to  3  per  cent,  at 
December  1755  ;  two  years  fooner  than  thofe  proprietors  v^'ho  had  fifr- 
nified  their  aflent  to  the  original  propofal.     Above  eight  millions,  ex- 

^"^  Printed  by  J.  Ofborn,  annoij^o.  In  this  trail,  the  diftinilion  between  a  public 
and  private  creditor,  is  taken  notice  of.  "  The  latter  (he  fays)  has  a  right  to  demand 
"  his  money  when  he  wants  it,  which  the  creditor  of  the  public  cannot  do."  P.  7. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  anotlier  excellent  traft,  publifhed  on  the  fame  fubjeiSf,  anno 
1737,  entitled,  "  Reafons  for  the  more  fpeedy  leffening  the  National  Debt,  and  taking 
"  off  the  moft  burthenfome  of  the  Taxes." 

clufive 
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clufive  of  the  India  and  South  Sea  flock ",  were  fubfcribed  on  thefe 
reduced  terms ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  three  millions  and  a 
half,  was  paid  off  by  new  loans  at  3  per  cent.^  and  by  the  produce  of 
the  finking  fund,  "  Thus  (fays  an  intelligent  writer),  thefe  a£ts  were 
"  paffed,  which  received  their  currency  from  the  fair  charadter,  both 
"  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  of  that  diftinguilhed  patriot  Sir  John 
"  Barnard,  whofe  concurrence  with  the  miniftry,  procured  fuch  a  quick 
"  palTage  through  the  Houfe  to  the  laws  themfelves,  and  whofe  judg- 
"  ment,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  has  for  many  years  had  fuch  weight 
*'  with  the  public,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  meafure  much  depended  upon 
"  his  affiftance^"." 

The  nature  of  this  great  operation,  will  appear  in  one  view  from  the 
following;  (late: 


J .  Subfcription. 

2.  ouDjcri 
and  pojlerioi 

piion 
•■  a£}s. 

Unfubfcribed. 

I.  Bank  ftock 

£  8,486,800     0 

0 



— 

— 

2.   Eaft  India  ftock 

— 

— 

3,200,000 

0      0 

— 



3.   South  Sea  ftock 

_ 

— 

3,662,784 

8     61 

■ — 



4.   South  Sea  annuities       155335,740     5 

0 

6,026,785 

0     5 

2,276,893  ir 

7 

5.  Bank  annuities 

14,857,455  i8 

4 

2,7i4»"7 

18     0 

830,898     4 

6 

6.  Annuities  on  the  pi; 

ite 

aa 

126,500     0 

0 

3'25o 

0     0 

182,250     0 

0 

Firfl:  fubfcription 

X  38,806,496     3 

4 

15,606,937 

6  Ilk 

3,290,041   16 

1 

Second    ditto 

15,606,937     6 

11^ 

£  54'4i3'+33  i^ 

3r 

Unfubfcribed 

3,290,041   16 

I 

£  57'703,475     6 

71 

As  this  was  the  laft  important  reduftion  that  took  place,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  three  great  operations  of  that 
nature,  with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  queftion,  ho^v  far  fuch  meafurea 
ought  to  be  adopted.  ^ 

"  The  South  Sea  Company,  however  raceived  (in  confequence  of  24  Geo.  II. 
cap.  II.)  intereft  upon  their  capital  of  3,663,784/.  8x.  bid.  at  the  rate  of  ^  per  ctnt. 
until  the  25th  December  1757. 

3«  See  a  difpaflionate  remonftrance  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  laws  now  in 
forc»)  for  the  redudion  of  intereft.    Printed  anno  1751,  p.  11  and  16. 

[P]  GENERAL 
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GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  Principal  Redudions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Intereft  of  the  Public  Funds. 

1.  Reduction. 

To  the  reduced  intereft  of  various  funds,  from  6  to  5  per  ant. 

amio  i]ij  _  .  -  _  £  324*455   10   10* 

2.  Reduction. 

1.  To  the  reduction,,  by  the  bargain  with  the  South  Sea  Com- 

pany, from    5   to   4  per  cent,   commencing  M  dfummer 

1727  .  .  -  .  339'63i     3  10 

2.  To  the  reduiStion  on  part  of  the  debt  due  to  the   Bank  at 

ditto,  in  confequence  of  a  feparate  agreement,  exclufive  of 

the  four  millions  purchafed  from  the  South  Sea  Company  37»750     5     ^* 

3.  Reduction. 

1.  To  various  annuities,  reduced  from  4  to  ^  per  cent,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  Dec.  1750  to  ditto  1757,  including 
only  the  annuities  fubfcribed,  or  afterwards  admitted  544,134     6     81 

1.  To  2,100,000/,    borrowed  at  3   per  cent,   to  pay  certain 

unfubfcribed  4 /ifrff«/.  South  Sea  annuities  21,000     o     o 


£  1,266,971     6  iif 


For  the  propriety  offuch  reductions,  Sir  John  Barnard  has  ably  con- 
tended ;  nor  is  it  pofTible  to  ftate  the  arguments  in  their  behalf  in  a 
clearer  light. 

"  When  the  nation  (fays  he)  is  under  a  neceflity  of  raifing  money, 
"  more  than  can  be  fupplied  by  taxes  paid  within  the  year,  they  mort- 
"  gage  fome  particular  taxes  for  payment  of  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of 
*'  money  borrowed  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  fuch  intereft  and  pre- 
"  miums,  as  will  induce  people  to  lend  their  money,  let  the  terms  be 
•'  never  fo  extravagant ;  and  if  the  public  was  always  to  continue  to  pay 
"  the  higheft  intereft  exaded  at  the  times  of  lending  the  money,  the 
*'  nation  muft  become  overloaded  with  debts.  But  care  is  taken  to  make 
*'  it  a  condition,  and  a  ftlpulation,  in  the  very  ad  which  borrows  the 
"  money,  that  the  parliament  (hall  be  at  liberty  to  redeem  the  annuity 
"  attending  the  debt,  by  payment  of  the  principal  money,  in  fuch 
"  manner  as  the  adl  jMrovIdes.  And  the  parliament  is  not  tied  down 
"  to  redeem  the  annuity  by  the  produce  of  the  fund  only.     If  that  was 

"the 
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*'  the  cafe,  almoft  all  the  debts  contracted,  would  be  for  ever  Irredeem- 
"  able.*  But  the  parliament  may  raife  money  by  what  means  they  can, 
*'  and  apply  it  to  the  dlfcharge  of  the  capital;  and  whenever  money 
•'  can  be  borrowed,  cheaper  than  the  intcreft  paid  by  the  public,  it  is 
"  incumbent  on  the  parliament  (with  great  deference  be  it  fpoken),  and 
*'  what  the  nation  have  a  right  to  expedl  from  them,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
"  opportunity,  in  order  to  give  the  people  in  general  all  the  eafe  in  their 
"  power ^\" 

Notwithftanding  fuch  convincing  arguments,  and  the  important  cir- 
cumftance  in  favour  of  reductions,  that  the  public ,  by  adopting  fuch 
meafures,  is  above  i,2co,oool.  a  year  lefs  loaded  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be,  yet  a  modern  author,  whofe  opinions  are  defervedly  refpedted, 
afferts,  "  that  the  nation  is  likely  to  fufter  by  them,  much  more  than  it 
"  has  gained  ;"  and,  indeed,  is  for  making  all  future  loans  Irreducible  ". 

I  am  ready  to  confefs,  that  fuch  reduiftions,  joined  to  the  inattention 
of  our  financial  minifters,  to  every  thing  but  providing  for  the  prefent 
moment,  regardlefs  of  the  burdens  ofpofterity,  have  been  the  means  of 
accumulating  an  artificial  capital  to  a  confiderable  amount ;  but,  furely 
that  circumftance,  however  unfortunate,  is  amply  compenfated,  by  an 
addition  of  1,200,000/.  ^^r  annum,  to  our  unencumbered  revenue. 

"  The  favings  produced  by  fuc"h  redudtlons  (we  are  told  by  the  fame 
*'  author)  being  expended  on  current  fervlces,  tempt  to  extravagance ; 
*'  give  a  fallacious  appearance  of  opulence,  and  by  making  our  debts 
*'  fit  lighter,  render  us  lefs  anxious  about  redeeming  them,  and  lefs 
*'  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  their  increafe  *°."  All  this  may  be  very 
true,  yet  ftlH  the  gain  of  1,200,000/.  per  minum,  counterbalances  thefe 
evils.  ■  If  it  tempts  to  extravagance,  it  alfo  furnifhes  the  means  ofwafte, 
without  additional  burdens  upon  the  people  ;  if  it  makes  our  debts  fit 
lighter,  it  prevents  the  induftry  of  the  people  from  being  overloaded 
with  taxes,  and   enables  them  the  better  to  increafe  the  wealth  and 

'8  Confiderations,  &c.  p.  3.  ' 

3'  See  Dr.  Price's  Trafts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  201  and  203.  Tiie  fini  reJuflion  anw 
17 17,  the  Doftor  thinks,  was  neceiTary  in  order  to  begin  a  finking  fund.  The  others, 
he  totally  difapproves. 

*»  Ibid.  p.  202.  Alfo  the  concluiion  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould's  ElTay  on  the  Public 
Debts  of  this  Kingdom. 
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capital  of  the  country  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  fallacious 
opulence,  which  it  is  faid  to  afford,  nothing  but  real  opulence  could 
furnifh  a  nation  with  the  ability  of  reducing  the  intereft  of  its  incum- 
brances; nor  are  there  any  means  by  which  its  debts  could  be  more 
fpeedily  difcharged,  than  by  taking  advantage  of  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  may  occur  of  diminiihing  the  intereft,  and  applying  the 
favings,  thus  obtained,  to  the  payment  of  the  capital. 

The  pofition  above  mentioned,  feems  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
principle  contained  in  the  learned  author's  treatife  on  reverfionary 
payments ;  in  which  it  is  faid,  "  That  it  is  of  lefs  importance  what 
"  intereft  a  nation  is  obliged  to  give  for  money  ;  for  the  higher  the 
*'  intereft,  the  fooner  will  a  finking  fund,  properly  applied,  pay  off  the 
"  principal  *'."  This  idea  has  been  already  fully  confidered,  and  in  my 
apprehenfion,  folidly  anfwered  by  two  writers  who  have  animadverted 
upon  it.  They  have  urged,  that  there  are  certain  bounds  to  the 
refources  of  all  ftates,  beyond  which  they  cannot  go  without  ruin.  That 
if  a  nation  owes  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  its  refources  can  only 
furnifti  fix  millions  towards  paying  the  intereft,  and  difcharging  the  prin- 
cipal, if  the  rate  of  intereft  was  6  per  cent.,  it  muft  become  immediately 
bankrupt.  Whereas,  if  by  any  means  the  intereft  came  to  be  reduced 
from  6  to  3  per  cent.,  it  could  not  only  difcharge  the  intereft,  but  could 
alfo,  annually,  diminilh  the  capital.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  a  nation 
may  be  fo  circumftanced,  that  the  redudion  of  intereft  may  be  of  fuch 
importance,  that  its  very  exlftence  may  depend  upon  it  *\ 

There  is  one  circumftance,  however,  that  cannot  well  be  difputed  ; 
namely,  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  redudtion  of  the 
capital.  In  the  whole  hiftory  of  our  finance,  there  is  not  a  fingje  at- 
tempt of  that  nature  to  be  met  with,  except  the  compulfatory  diminu- 
tion of  the  bankers  debt  in  the  reign  of  King  William  ;  and  that  weat 
"both  to  the  principal  and  intereft.  It  is  to  that  fpecies  of  redudtion, 
therefore,  to  which  our  views  muft  now  be  extended,  as  the  beft  means 

4"  Obfervatlons  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  edit.  1-83,,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  In  the  firft 
edition  of  that  work,  annoi-]"]!,  inftead  oi  lefs,  the  Dodlor  had  ftated,  that  it  v/a&  of  little 
importance  ;  and  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Appeal  on  the  Subject  of  the  National  Debt, 
the  intereft  paid  upon  loans,  is  reprefented  to  be  a  matter  of  little  or  na  confequence. 

■**  Remarks  on  Dr.  Price's  Obfervatlons  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  i^c.  printed  for 
J.  Lowndes,  anno  1782,  p.  23.  and  Remarks  on  his  Appeal,  p.  37. 
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of  putting  our  revenue  in  good  order,  and  of  retrieving  that  credit,  which 
is  fo  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  artificial,  as  well  as  real  burdens. 

When  the  reduction  was  propofed  anno  1 749,  there  were  two  important 
queftions  which  were  the  fubje£t  of  much  difcuflion.  i.  Whether  the 
faving  fliould  be  unalienably  applied  to  the  difcharge  of  the  capital  ?  Or, 
2.  Whether  taxes  to  that  amount  fhould  be  taken  off  ? 

We  find,  in  the  trad  attributed  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  that  many  of 
the  creditors  were  willing  to  fubfcribe,  provided  the  intereft  thus  re- 
duced, was  tied  down  to  the  payment  of  the  principal,  and  could  not 
by  any  means  be  diverted  from  it ;  and  that  excellent  citizen  himfelf, 
declares,  that  the  beft  ufe  to  be  made  of  the  finking  fund,  is  to  tie  down 
abfolutely  a  good  part  of  it  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  ■'\  But  he  is  at 
the  fame  time  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  only  good  ufe  which  may 
be  made  of  it ;  nay,  he  goes  lb  far  as  to  affert,  "  that  to  whatever  ufe 
"  the  finking  fund  may  be  applied,  the  nation  muft  be  benefited.  That 
"  when  part  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the  current  fervice  of  the  year,  it 
"  prevents  fo  much  being  raifed  by  new  taxes  ;  and  that  it  is  beft  to  be 
*'  in  pofl^effion  of  the  intended  favings,  before  the  ufes  be  determined." 

Unfortunately,  however,  when  once  the  favings  were  fecured,  no 
fteps  were  taken  to  tie  down  the  inviolable  appropriation  of  fo  confider- 
able  a  furplus,  for  the  extintflion  of  our  incumbrances. 

Nor  did  another  plan,  agitated  at  that  time,   meet  with  a  better  fate. 

It  was  urged,  with  confiderable  ftrength  of  argument,  that  by  fuch  a 
redudtion,  the  income  of  the  creditor  was  curtailed  ;  and  yet  his  expences 
continued  the  fame  ;  whereas,  if  the  taxes,  which  enhance  the  price  of 
every  commodity  were  taken  off,  the  lofs  which  the  native  refideat 
creditor  fuftained,  would  be  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  nation  in 
general  would  be  relieved  from  many  of  thofe  burdenfome  duties  which 
check  its  induftry  and  commerce,  and  by  which,  more  than  double  the 
fum  that  is  paid  to  the  exchequer,  is  extradled  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  **. 

Every  friend  to  the  intereft  of  this  country  v/ill  regret,  that  one  or 
other  of  thefe  meafures  was  not  adopted.     If  an  unalienable  finking, 

^^  Confiderations,  (s!c.  p.  28. 

**  See  a  difpaflionate  Remonftrance  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Laws  now  in 
force,  for  the  Redudion  of  Intereft,  p,  23. 
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fund  had  been  eftabliflied,  it  would  have  been  fully  afcertauied  before 
this  time,  how  far  fuch  a  plan  is  entitled  to  all  the  praifes  which  have 
been  laviflied  on  it ;  or  if  taxes  to  the  amount  of  above  half  a  million 
had  been  taken  off,  the  effeds  of  diminilhing  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
would  not  have  been  at  this  hour  problematical.  Every  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  proper  application,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  a  fmking 
fund,  would  have  been  removed ;  and  the  rteps  now  to  be  purfued, 
would  have  relied,  not  on  arguments  (which  are  too  often  fallacious), 
but  on  experience,  which  cannot  err. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  fubjed,  without  taking  notice 
of  a  very  important  circumftance  ;  namely,  that  the  plan  propofed  in 
1749,  for  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  funds,  was  as  loudly  exclaimed 
againft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  f.uth  of  parliament,  and  likely  to 
deftroy  the  whole  credit  of  the  nation,  as  any  meafure  could  well  be. 
When  the  ftockholders  were  affembled  to  take  it  into  their  confidera- 
tion,  it  was  generally  reprobated.  The  Bank  refufed  its  confent ;  the 
Eaft  India  Company  were  greatly  dlffatisfied  *';  and  from  the  account  al- 
ready given,  it  appears,  how  many  other  difliculties  it  had  to  ftruggle 
with.  By  this  example,  our  minifters  fhould  be  encouraged,  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  groundlefs  clamour,  nor  terrified  from  carrying  ufeful  mea- 
fures  into  effeft,  from  ideal  apprehenfions,  that  public  credit  is  of  fo 
tender  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  flighteft  touch,  or 
minuteft  alteration.  If  that  had  been  the  cafe,  our  credit  could  never 
have  furvlved  the  operation  we  have  been  conndering. 
Mr.  Hooke's  There  is  nothing  farther,  of  any  great  importance,  conneded  with 
Am'1750.  the  prefent  fubjeft,  during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  which  deferves  to 
be  particularly  taken  notice  of;  except  Mr.  Hooke's  admirable  Effay 
on  the  National  Capital,  and  the  plan  that  he  propofed  for  difcharging 
the  national  debt. 

The  debt,  which  then  am.ounted  to  nearly  eighty  millions,  this  inge- 
nious author  calculated  was  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  national  capital,  nor 
the  annual  intereft  of  it  at  4  per  a.7:t.,  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  national 
income.     To  pay  off,  therefore,  fo  flight  an  incumbrance,  when  com- 

♦  '  Difpaffionate   Remonftrance,  p.  29.     Annotations  on  Sir  Joiin  Barnard's  Trail, 
p.  I.  16,  SsV. 
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pared  to  the  national  capital,  he  contended  was  of  lefs  confequence  to 
the  community  than  was  generally  imagined;  and  the  debt,  he  aflerted, 
might  be  increal'ed  to  double  the  fum  without  any  real  danger  of  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy'*'.  But,  as  others  might  be  of  a  different  opinion,  he 
added  a  plan  well  entitled  to  the  moft  mature  confideration. 

"  Let  the  eighty  millions  debt  be  divided  into  eighty  equal  parts  of  a 
"  million  each,  to  be  paid  off  feverally,  by  an  equal  number  of  fepa- 
"  rate  and  independent  claffes  of  fubfcribers,  whofe  refpedlive  confti- 
"  tuents  fhall,  in  confideration  of  fuch  fubfcriptions,  be  jointly  and  fe- 
"  verally  interefted  in  an  equivalent  annuity,  to  be  granted  to  each  clafs, 
*'  for  the  term  aforefaid,  with  benefit  of  furvivorfliip. 

"  Let  it  be  enabled,  then,  that  the  intereft  of  one  million,  at 
*'  three  one-half  per  cent.^  be  converted  into  a  capital  annuity  oi  thifty- 
'"*'  Jive  thotifand  pounds,  and  granted,  for  7iinety-7iiue  years  abfolute,  to 
"  any  body  or  clafs  of  fubfcribers,  who,  in  confideration  thereof,  will 
"  advance  the  fum  of  one  million  towards  difcharging  fo  much  of  the 
"  national  debt. 

"  That  the  one  million,  fo  to  be  fubfcribed,  be  divided  into  four  thou- 
"  fund  parts  or  fhares  of  two  hundred  and  ffty  pounds,  and  the  capital 
*'  annuity  of  thirty-five  thou/and  pounds,  into  four  thoufand  leffer  an- 
"  nuities  of  eight  -^onxxdi?.  fifteen  fhillings  each,  anfwerable  to  the  faid 
*'  number  of  Ihares,  and  vefted  in  the  individuals  of  each  clafs,  in 
"  proportion  to  the  number  of  fhares  fubfcribed  by  them  feverally  and 
*'  refpeftively. 

"  That  every  perfon  fubfcribing  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or 
"  one  fhare,  be  entitled  to  one  of  the  faid  leifer  annuities  during  the  life 
"  of  any  perfon  he  fliall  nominate,  fubjeft  to  the  Hmitation  in  the  faid 
"  grant,  and  fo  in  proportion  to  any  greater  number  of  fhares,  pro- 
"  vided  always,  that  the  number  of  his  nominees  be  ever  equal  to  the 
"  number  of  his  fhares. 

"  That,  in  confideration  of  his  finking  the  principal  money,  every 
"  fubfcriber  be  further  entitled  to  fuch  annual  augmentation  of  his  an- 

4^  See  an  EfTay  on  the  National  Debt  and  National  Capital,  by  Andrew  Hookc,  Efq. 
Printed  for  W.  Owen,  anno  IJS'^-  ?•  44* 

"  nuity. 
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"  nulty,  or  annuities,  as  Ihall,  from  time  to  time,  accrue  by  cafualties  of 
"  mortality  among  the  nominees  of  fuch  clafs;  fo  that,  before  the  ex- 
"  piration  of  the  original  term,  the  whole  capital  annuity  of  thirty-Jive 
"  thou/and  pounds  may  veft  in  fuch  fubfcriber  or  fubfcribers,  or  his  or 
"  their  reprefentative,  as  the  cafe  lliall  happen,  whofe  nominee,  or  no- 
"  minees,  fhall  be  the  laft  furvivor,  or  furvivors,  of  the  faid  clafs. 

"  That  the  government  creditors  have  the  preference  to  all  other  fub- 
"  fcrihers,  for  fo  much  principal  money  as  fliall,  at  the  time  of  fuch 
"  fubfcription,  be  ad:ually  and  bofia  Jidc  due  to  them  from  the  crown; 
"  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  clafles,  as  fuch,  are,  by  this  plan,  to 
"  be  independent  of  each  other,  yet,  that  individuals  may  become  fub- 
"  fcribers  in  as  many  claffes  as  they  pleafe,  and  their  nominees  in  one 
"  clafs  be  nominees  in  every  other  clafs, .  as  they  fhall  think  fit.  And 
"  laflly, 

"  That  the  government,  on  payment  of  the  capital  annuities  of 
"  thirty-Jive  thotifand  pounds  to  the  feveral  claffes,  be  abfolutely  dif- 
"  charged  from  all  future  claims  of  individuals,  touching  their  refpec- 
"  tive  fhares,  proportions,  and  interefts,  therein;  and  that  all  matters 
"  relating  thereto  be  tranfaded  among  themfelves,  and  determined  by  a 
"  court  of  diredors,  to  be  eledted  and  appointed  in  fuch  manner  as 
"  fluall  be  thought  fit,  who,  by  law,  fhall  be  fully  authorized  and  em- 
"  powered  to  make  the  refpedive  dividends,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
"  adjufl  all  claims  thereto;  fubjed,  neverthelefs,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
"  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  who,  in  a  Jummary  way^  fhall  finally  hear 
**  and  determine  the  fame*'." 

It  is  in  general  to  be  remarked,  on  every  plan  that  has  been  propofed 
for  paying  off  the  whole  of  the  national  debt,  with  the  voluntary  con- 
fent  of  the  creditors,  that  no  one  fcheme  will  fait  the  ideas  of  every  in- 
dividual of  which  that  numerous  body  is  compofed.  Each  different 
fpecies  of  flock  has  its  refpedive  friends  and  favourers.  Some  prefer 
perpetual,  others  temporary  annuities.  One  fet  of  men  look  no  farther 
than  themfelves ;  whilfl  another  is  anxious  to  fecure  fplendor  and  opu- 
lence to  their  pofterity.  And  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hooke's  fcheme,  as  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  our  public  funds  belongs  to  corporations,  to  whom 

♦7  Eflay,  p.  46. 
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an  annuity  of  99  years  would  in  no  refpedl  be  eligible,  it  is  probable, 
that  nothing  but  compulfion  would  induce  them  to  agree  to  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal. 

But  though  it  is  liable  to  thefe  objeflions,  when  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, yet,  on  a  more  limited  fcale,  and  with  iiich  alterations  as  would 
be  fuitable  to  the  prefent  ftatc  of  our  funds,  the  plan  might  be  tried 
with  perfecSl:  fafety  to  the  public.  Though  borrowing  money  on  tem- 
porary annuities  is  wretched  policy  in  time  of  war,  when  the  ftate  is  in  the 
power  of  the  money-lender;  yet,  in  a  time  of  peace,  t/j£  k rider  is  the  fer- 
vcmt  of  the  borrower,  and  better  terms  may  be  procured.  And  if  there 
were  a  fet  of  men  fpecially  appointed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  dikharging 
the  incumbrances  with  which  the  nation  is  loaded,  great  advantage  might 
be  reaped,  by  embracing  favourable  opportunities  of  altering  the  nature 
and  form  of  our  fecurities,  in  the  manner  the  moft  advantageous  to  the 
public,  and  the  beft  calculated  to  gratify  the  views  and  wilhes  of  indi- 
viduals. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  which  ended  «»«o  1762,  the  unfunded  GeorgellL 
debt  amounted  to  about  fixteen  millions.  Until  that  unfhapen  mafs 
was  brought  into  fome  form,  no  effectual  fteps  could  be  taken  for  di- 
ininifhing  our  incumbrances.  But  when  that  objedl  was  accompllfhed, 
no  good  reafon  can  be  afligned,  why  fome  effeftual  fyftem  was  not 
purfued  for  bringing  our  finances  into  good  order.  A  more  favourable 
opportunity  never  exifted.  At  firft,  indeed,  oiu*  funds  (for  reafons 
which  are  ftated  by  an  excellent  political  author"')  did  not  rife  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  they  did  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle :  but 
wealth  abounded  in  the  country;  the  value  of  the  flocks  was  increaf- 
ing  every  day;  and  mortgages  were  obtained,  for  immenfe  fums,  on 
private  fecurity,  at  3  and  a  \\d.\^ per  cent.  Thefe  profperous  times,  how- 
ever, were  fufFered  to  pafs  away  unheeded,  amidft  the  fquabbles  of 
party. 

Daring   the    late    peace,    lo,/ 39,793 /•    of  debts,  funded    and    un-  DcbtpaidofF. 
funded,  were  paid  off*'.     But  that  reduction  did  not  take  place  from 
Icvvings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  ftate :   for  it  is  calculated, 

♦■^   Polit.  Econ.   vol.  ii.   p.  399. 

•'-■  Dr.  Price's  Trai2s  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  177, 

[  0.1  by 
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by  a  moft  refpe£table  author,  that  above  five  millions  of  that  fmall  di- 
minution arofe  from  extraneous  articles,  fuch  as  the  balances  in  the 
hands  of  different  public  accountants;  the  produce  of  the  French 
prizes ;  compofitions  for  French  prifoners ;  the  fum  paid  by  the  Bank 
for  the  renewal  of  its  charter;  and  two  millions  received  from  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  in  lieu  of  the  claim  which  the  public  had  to  the  terri- 
torial acquifitions,  &c.  &c.'°.  We  were  beginning,  however,  to  furmount 
our  financial  difficulties,  when  the  late  unfortunate  war  again  threw  us 
into  a  gulph  of  mifery  and  oppreffion,  from  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  emerge,  unlefs  every  individual  in  the  great  veflel  of  the  fl:ate 
lends  his  moft  ardent  and  zealous  affiftance. 

It  is  propofed  to  conclude  the  prefent  chapter  with  a  general  view  of 
the  funded  debts  that  have  been  paid  off  fince  a  finking  fund  was  efta- 
blifhed,  and  with  a  few  obfervations  on  the  neceffity  of  making  fome  al- 
teration in  that  branch  of  our  finances. 


State    of   the    Funded  Debt  paid  off    lince  the    firft 
eflablifhment  of  a  Sinking  Fund". 

Year. 

1723  -     -     - 

1724  .     -     . 

1727  -     -     - 

1728  -     -     _ 
1729 

1730  -     -     - 

1731  ... 

1732  -     -     - 

1733  -     .     - 

1734  -     -     - 

;^  8,464,134  18   7^: 

5*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 

5'  Prior  to  the  year  1723,  the  finking  fund  was  applied  to  cancelling  exchequer  bills, 
and  other  unfunded  debts. 

1736 


^  1,204,786 

3 

4r 

333.447 

18 

4 

650,453 

2 

K 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

1,275,027 

17 

io| 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

1,000,419 

16 

4 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

913,115 

15 

3^ 

86,884 

4 

K 

OF  THE 


Year. 
1736 

^757 

1738 
1751 
^75^ 
1765 

1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 

1770 
1772 
1774 

1775 
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ought  over 

^8,464,134 

18 

7t 

- 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

- 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

- 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

- 

368,771 

2 

4 

- 

821,270 

13 

9 

- 

870,888 

5 

si 

- 

870,888 

S 

5v 

- 

2,616,776 

10 

II 

- 

1,750,000 

0 

G 

- 

875,000 

0 

0 

- 

1,500,000 

0 

0 

- 

1,500,000 

0 

0 

- 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

- 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

5» 

;C  24,637.729 

16 

6^ 

X23 


It  is  unnecefTary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  tin-' 
funded  debts  which  have  been  difcharged,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  finking  fund  has  in  general  been  expended,  as  that  fubjed  alone 
would  require  a  volume  to  elucidate,  and  may  be  feen  in  another  work 
dedicated  to  that  fpecial  purpofe^'.  We  fhall  now,  therefore,  proceed 
to  confider  that  important  and  interefting  queftion — What  is  the  beft 
mode  of  applying  the  furplus  revenue  of  a  ftate  ? 

There  are  two  methods  which  a  nation  might  purfue,  and  by  adopt-   Two  modes 
ing  either  of  which,   the  funding  fyftem  might  be  carried  on  without   \  {^luTl^ 
much  inconvenience  to  the  public.     The  firft  is,  employing  the  furplus   revenue, 
of  its  revenues  in  promoting  fuch  meafures  as  may  augment  its  wealth, 

5^  The  fums  put  down  in  the  years  1751  and  1752,  were  to  difcharge  exchequer  bills 
ifTued  to  pay  off  certain  annuities  unfubfcribed,  when  the  reduftion  of  intereft  took  place, 
anno  1749. 

s'  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Annual  Abftrad  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  the  loth  of 
OiSober  1763;  printed  anno  1764.  This,  and  other  ufeful  compilations,  publiftied  by 
the  fame  author,  ought  to  be  continued  at  the  public  expence. 

[  Q^]   2  population, 
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population,  induftry^  and  commerce:    the  fecond,  employing  the  fame 
Im^plus  in  a  perpetual  diminution  of  its  public  incumbrances.     By  the 
firft,  public  debts  are  rendered  lighter  and  more  fupportable;  by  the  fe- 
cond, their  accumulation  is  prevented. 
J  Firftmode.        "Whoever  confiders  the    financial    hiftory   of  this    countr5%   muft  be 

Encouraging  _  _       •'  -'  ' 

private  accu-  aftonifhcd  at  the  immenfe  refources  it  has  pofleffed,  and  the  great 
siu  acjon.  -wrealth  which  has  been  amaffed  in  it,  by  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  curious  fubjeft  of  political  fpeculation,  whether  the 
furplus  of  its  revenue,  inftead  of  being  employed  in  diminifhing  its 
debts,  would  not  have  been  better  expended  in  the  encouragement  of 
induflry;  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  and  in  extending 
commerce  and  navigation :  if,  for  example,  twenty-four  millions, 
which  have  been  applied  to  difcharge  our  public  debts,  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  fuch  beneficial  public  purpofes,  whether  the  nation  would  not 
have  been,  at  the  prefent  moment,  in  a  richer  and  more  flourifhing 
fituation  ? 

The  mercantile  fyftem,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  received  fuch  a  blow 
from  the  writings  of  a  refpedable  modern'  author'*,  that  it  is  with 
confiderable  diffidence  we  venture  to  fuggefl  the  poffibility  of  its  being 
extended  to  advantage.  But  the  happiefl:  theory,  fupported  by  the 
mofl  plaufible  arguments,  may  be  invalidated  by  a  fingle  fad:.  Not- 
withftanding  every  obje£tion  which  has  been  urged  againft  this  fyftem, 
"  though  its  mean  and  malignant  expedients  have  diminifhed,  inftead 
"  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufaduring  induftry  main- 
"  tained  in  Great  Britain;  though  it  difcourages  the  improvement  of 
"  land,  and  hurts  the  intereft  of  every  order  in  the  ftatc,  to  promote 
"  the  little  intereft  of  one  little  order  of  men;  nay,  though  it  is  un- 
"  favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign";"  yet,  with  all  thefe 
difad vantages,  the  country  has  flouriihed  under  it.  Its  riches  have 
multiplied  without  bounds;  its  revenue,  in  lefs  than  a  century,  has 
increafed  about  twelve  millions  per  annum ;  nor  has  any  one  attempted 
to  affign  any  other  reafon  for  all  this  profperity,  but  the  commercial 
encouragements  which  have  been  enaded  by  the  leglflature,.  and  the  at- 

5*  Wealth  of  Nations,,  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  vol.  ii. 
5s  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  edit.  i.  p,  217,  ai8,  219,  and  497. 

tentlon 
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tentlon  which  has  been  fhewn  to  promote  the  induftrv  and  exertions  of 
the  people. 

Among  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile  fyflem,  none  feems  to 
have  been  more  unjuftly  reprobated,  than  the  meafiires  it  has  propofed 
of  employing  fome  part  of  the  furplus  of  the  revenue  in  promoting 
induftry  M'here  induftry  is  unknown,  in  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of 
our  commodities,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  ufeful  undertakings,  which, 
without  forae  public  afliftance,  could  not  be  attempted. 

The  northern  parts  of  Scotland  are  furrounded  by  an  ocean,  ia 
which  the  moft  valuable  fiflierics  might  be  carried  on  with  profit.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftrids,  ignorant  of  the  bleflings  of  induftry, 
unacquainted  with  the  means  of  conducing  commercial  undertakings 
fuccefsfully,  and  without  capital  to  enable  them  to  begin,  have  long 
enjoyed  this  natural  advantage,  without  reaping  from  it  any  real  bene- 
fit. How  foon  might  the  fcene  be  altered,  were  proper  encourage- 
ment given  to  their  exertions !  Nor  would  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country  alone  be  augmented.  The  addition  that  might  be  made  to 
the  maritime  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  by  adopting  fuch  a  meafure, 
would  be  ineftlmable^*. 

England  has  been  under  the  neccflity  of  impofmg  upon  Itfelf  fuch  a 
heavy  load  of  taxes,  that  neither  the  products  of  its  land,  nor  all  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  its  people,  can  ftand  a  competition  with  thofe  of  other 
powers  in  foreign  markets.  The  exportation  therefore  of  grain,  and  of 
fome  other  articles,  has  met  with  encouragement  from  the  legiflature; 
and  bounties  have  been  given,  "  which  have  operated,  like  the  warmth 
"  which,  in  a  human  body,  one  member  communicates  to  another,  when 
"  it  ftands  in  need  of  it  "."  Were  thefe  bounties  to  be  increafed  from 
the  furplus  of  the  national  revenue,  hew  much  might  not  agriculture  be 
extended;  to  what  a  height  might  not  our  commeixe  be  raifedj  and 
how  foon  might  not  Great  Britain  become  the  emporium  of  Europe ! 

5*  Some  bounties  have  been  given  to  bufles  and  on  herrings  exported,  but  the  expencc 
has  been  great  without  any  real  beneftc.  The  high  price  of  fair,  proper  for  the  purpofe 
of  curing,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cafks  in  a  diflant  and  indirent  country,  are  the 
principal  obftacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fifliery,  and  to  remove  which  the  legiilature  ought- 
to  be  the  more  attentive,  as  it  may  be  done  at  little  expence, 

57^  Poftlethwayte's  True  Syftem,  vol.  ii.  p    380. 

But 
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But  the  queftion  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  more  particularly 
called  at  prefent,  is,  if  the  fum  that  has  been  taken  from  the  fmking 
fund,  and  applied  to  the  difcharge  of  our  funded  incumbrances,  had 
been  expended  folely  in  making  Great  Britain  one  populous  and  culti- 
vated field  or  garden ;  whether  the  nation  could  not  have  borne  the 
whole  debt  with  lefs  difficulty  than  it  now  can  fupport  the  debt  as  it  has 
been  reduced?  Twenty- four  millions  laid  out  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  foil,  would  have  rendered  every  acre 
in  the  kingdom  produdlive  of  fome  valuable  article.  The  whole  country 
would  have  exhibited  one  uninterrupted  fcene  of  labour  and  fertility. 
No  more  well-founded  complaints  would  be  heard,  that  the  number  of 
the  people  had  decreafed,  that  the  poor  wanted  encouragement  to  in- 
duftry,  or  the  means  of  employment. 

But  laying  afide  the  farther  difcuffion  of  a  fubjedl  which  it  is  pro- 
bable the  condu£l  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  will  foon  clear  up  by  the 
fureft  of  all  tefts,  that  of  experience  ^' ;  let  us  next  fee  by  what  argu- 
ments another  mode  of  applying  the  furplus  revenue  has  been  fup- 
ported, 
2.  Mode.  There  is  no  axiom  in  Euclid  more  felf-evident  than  this,  that  if  the 

Public  accu-     jgi^j-g  gf  a  nation  are  never  diminiihed,  and  if  no  fteps  are  taken  to  pro- 

mulauons.  ^        ~  .  ,,.  n    r  i-ij-i 

mote  the  increafe  of  its  wealth,  it  mull  loon  be  involved  in  the  greateit 
mifery  and  diftrefs.  If  the  furplus  of  its  revenue  therefore  cannot 
fafelv  be  expended  in  the  encouragement  of  its  agriculture,  its  induftry, 
and  its  commerce ;  "  if  the  fovereign,  in  attempting  to  perform  fuch  a 
"  duty,  is  expofed  to  innumerable  delufions;  and  if  direfting  the  induftry 
"  of  the  people  towards  employments  the  moft  fuitable  to  the  general 
"  interefts  of  fociety,  is  a  tafk  for  which  no  human  wifdom  or  know- 
"  ledge  could  ever  be  fufficient,"  nothing  then  remains,  but  to  ftrain 
every  nerve  to  leflen  the  public  debts  by  the  annual  application  of  a  fum, 
not  like  the  prefent  finking  fund,  fometimes  to  one  purpofe,  and  fome- 
times  to  another,  but  invariably  to  the  difcharge  of  our  incumbrances. 

To  prove  how  efficacious  fuch  a  fund  would  be,  let  it  only  be  confi- 
defed,  that  if  a  million  were  inviolably  appropriated,  it  would  difcharge 

5'  In  Ireland  the  furplus  of  the  revenue  is  in  general  applied  to  fuch  public  purpofes, 
and  the  effefls  of  fuch  a  fyftem  in  that  country,  will  eflablifti  it  in  Great  Britain  fome 
years  hence ;  if  the  example  of  France  does  not  render  the  eftablifhment  of  an  unalien- 
able finking  fund  abfolutely  neceflary. 

in 
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In  the  fhort  fpace  of  fixty  years,  a  capital  of  nearly  three  hnndred  and 
feventeen  millions  of  3  per  cents.,  at  the  price  of  feventy-five  per  cent.  '' : 
confequently,  if  we  were  engaged  in  wars  equally  expenfive  with  thofe 
which  have  taken  place  for  fixty  years  back,  namely,  fmce  the  year 
1723,  which  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  ;  and  if  thofe  wars  were  to  coft 
the  nation  two  hundred  millions  for  extraordinary  expences,  yet,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  we  fhould  be  otie  hiaidred  and  feventeen  millions  lefs  in 
debt,  than  we  are  at  prefent;  and  at  the  end  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  if  the  fame  plan  were  perfevered  in,  the  whole  of  the  prefent 
national  debt  would  be  paid  off,  together  with  another  additional  two 
hundred  millions,  which  it  might  be  neceflary  to  borrow,  in  the  fecond 
period  of  fixty  years,  for  the  public  defence. 

The  firft  objedion  to  an  unalienable  fmking  fund.  Is,  that  It  would 
be  abfurd  to  employ  money  in  the  paying  off  old  debts,  if  a  nation  is  at 
the  fame  time  under  the  necefhty  of  contradling  new  incumbrances. 
This  argument  is  too  plaufible  not  to  carry  with  it  fome  weight.  But 
the  plan  may  be  formed  {o  as  to  remove  this  obftacle,  without  deftroy- 
ing  the  certain  advantages  of  an  unalienable  fmking  fund.  Let  the 
public,  In  times  of  emergency,  borrow  from  that  fund  what  money  it 
can  fpare,  but  let  it  at  the  fame  time  provide  a  fund  for  defraying  the  in- 
tereji  of  the  money  that  it  borrows,  giving  the  fmking  fund  a  propor- 
tionable fhare  of  the  new  loan.  If  that  rule  Is  obferved,  the  public  will 
not  be  deprived  of  fo  Important  a  refource,  whilft  the  certain  effedls  of 
an  unalienable  finking  fund  will  not  be  diminlfhed.  In  the  fpace  of 
fixty  years.  It  will  be  poffefled  of  a  capital  of  three  hundred  and  feven- 
teen millions  of  3  per  cents.,  and  it  muft  be  indifferent  to  the  public, 
whether  that  capital  confifts  of  old  debts,  or  of  more  recent  burdens. 

By  fuch  a  plan  alfo,  a  very  plaufible  objedlion  is  removed,  that  it 
would  be  ImpofTible  to  protedt  fuch  a  fund  from  the  rapacious  vio- 
lence of  minlfters.  For,  let  it  be  made  ufe  of  when  the  public  fervlce 
requires  it ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  let  not  Its  beneficial  effedts  be  put  an 
end  to,  by  annihilating  the  fum  that  is  taken  from  It.  Render  that 
fum  produdlve ;  let  It  enjoy  a  certain  annual  intereft^  and  the  procefs 
cannot  be  defeated. 

f  Maferes  on  Life  Annuities,  vol.  i.  p.  294* 

The 
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The  fecond  objedion  refts  upon  the  many  evils  with  which  a  load 
of  taxes  is  accompanied  ;  and  which  an  unalienable  finking  fund  has  in 
fome  degree  a  tendency  to  accumulate.  It  has  been  urged,  "  that 
"  taxes  are  taken,  not  out  of  a  dead^  barren^  unproduHlve  fund,  but  out 
"  of  the  mo?t prolific  of  all  funds  ;  out  of  the  national  ftock  of  induftry, 
*'  and  taxable  capacity.  They  are  a  part  of  that  flock,  which,  if 
"  left  in  the  hands  of  the  individual,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
*'  have  produced  him  an  intcrejl^  which  intereft  would  have  again 
"  become  the  parent  of  another  intcrejl,  and  would  have  accumulated  juft 
"  as  much  fafter  in  his  hands,  than  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  as  the 
"  rate  of  intereft  which  he  may  make  in  his  private  affairs,  is  fuperior 
"  to  that  in  the  public  funds.  Adding  at  the  fame  time  to  his  fide  of 
"  the  account,  the  expences  of  colleftion  and  management  on  the  part 
*'  of  government :"  and  we  are  told,  "  that  the  people  lofe  compound 
*'  intcrcjl  of  every  fhilling  which  they  fend  into  the  exchequer ;  and 
*'  that  too  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interefl  in  general,  than  can  pofTibly 
"  be  made  of  it  after  it  has  got  hither  ".'* 

So  plaufible  an  objection,  nothing  but  experience  could  refute.  But 
it  is  now  indifputably  afcertained,  that  this  country  was  pofTefTed  of  re- 
iburces  which  rendered  all  apprchenfions  of  that  nature  ideal.  Who  can 
now  doubt,  that  an  additional  fum  fufHcient  to  have  extinguifhed  the 
whole  of  our  prefent  debt  might  have  been  annually  raifed  in  former 
times  without  opprefiing  the  people  ?  It  would  have  required,  it  is  true, 
more  popular  or  abler  minifters.  They  muft  have  facrificed,  perhaps, 
fome  Ihare  of  their  own  emoluments,  to  have  rouzed  a  proper  fpirit  in 
the  nation  ;  and  the  public  muft  have  been  convinced,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affiiirs  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  noth-ing  but  their 
intereft  at  heart,  and  who  had  devoted  their  time  and  laboin-s  for  the  be- 
nefit and  falvation  of  their  country.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  will  be  hardly  dif- 
puted,  that  no  backwardnefs  w'ould  have  been  found  in  the  Britifh  nation 
in  fubmitting  to  any  tax  that  M'ould  have  been  necefTary  for  that  purpofe. 

Befides,  taxes  do  not  alone  affed  the  induftrious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  wifely  irapofed,  they  in  general  fall  upon  the  idle  con- 
fumer,  who  feldom  thinks  of  making  compound  interefl  of  the  money  he 
might  fave,  if  no  fuch  tax  exifted.     I  fay  might  favc  :  for  if  the  tax  did 

^'-.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Price's  Appeal  to  the  People,  printed  anno  1772,    p.  8,  and  10. 
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not  exift,  the  money,  inftead  of  being  flwed,  would  probably  be  waflcd 
in  the  purchafe  of  luxurious  foreign  fuperiiuitics.  A  fraall  additional 
duty  upon  porter,  an  additional  land-tax  of  only  llx-pence  in  the 
pound,  or  (according  to  Dr.  Price),  a  tax  upon  celibacy,  impofed  at  the 
accefTion  of  the  prei'ent  Royal  Family,  would,  before  this  time,  have 
extinguiihed  a  confiderable  portion  of  our  debts.  What  poffible  evil 
could  have  arifen  from  any  of  thefe  taxes  ?  Would  lei's  porter  have 
been  confumed  ;  fewer  of  our  fields  been  cultivated  ;  or  would  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  have  been  decreafed  ?  Eveiy  one  muft  anfwer  thefc 
queftions  in  the  negative. 

The  only  remaining  objedions  to  an  unalienable  finking  fund,  are 
the  power  which  it  is  fuppofed  it  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
minifter;  the  encouragement  that  it  would  afford  to  ftock-jobbing ;  and 
the  fluduations  which  it  would  occaiion  in  the  price  of  the  funds, 
according  as  fmall  or  great  fums  were  fent  into  the  market. 

But  thefe  objedions  are  eafily  removed.  For  in  the  firft  place,  fuch 
a  fund  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  commilTioners  appointed  for 
that  fpecial  purpofe,  and  not  entrufled  to  any  of  thofe  fluttuating 
boards  which  at  prefent  exlft.  Such  commiflioners  ought  to  confift 
partly  of  certain  great  officers  of  State,  who  fhould  be  entitled,  ex  officio^ 
to  a  feat  at  the  new  board  (to  ad:  occafionally  as  a  check  upon  the  effi- 
cient commiffioners),  and  partly  of  refpcdable  individuals,  to  whom  the 
real  management  of  the  bufinefs  fhould  be  committed.  To  give  the 
latter  every  chance  for  permanency,  the  number  fhould  be  fo  few,  that 
their  removal  could  be  no  objed  to  a  party  in  oppofitlon,  fhould  it 
chance  to  prove  vidorious.  The  money  to  be  applied  for  purchafing 
flock,  or  difcharging  any  particular  branch  of  the  funds,  fliould  be  laid 
out  monthly,  and  not  brought  at  once  into  the  market ;  and  before 
any  ftock  was  purchafed,  public  intimation  of  it  fhould  be  iffued : 
every  ftockholder  fliould  be  invited  to  give  in  his  propofals  for  the  ftock 
he  held  ;  and  the  commiffioners  fhould  be  tied  down,  under  the  ftridefl 
penalties,  to  accept  of  the  loweft  offer,  or  to  divide  the  fum  to  be  laid 
out  proportionably  among  thole  whofe  terms  were  equal. 

Under  thefe  regulations,  unalienable  linking  funds  may  be  fafely  and 
ufefuUy  eflablifhed. 

[R]  Whoever 
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thi"ch''°"°^  Whoever  has  attentively  confidered  the  fubjecl  treated  of  in  this  and  the 
preceding  Chapter,  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  our  prefent  diftrefles 
are  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  our  want  of  experience  in  regard  to  the 
funding  fyftem.  Neither  our  minifters  nor  the  public,  had  the  example 
of  any  flate,  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  to  guide  them  through  fo  in- 
tricate a  labyrinth.  The  objed,  therefore,  they  kept  in  view,  was 
merely  to  relieve  the  prefllire  of  the  prefent  moment,  trufting  that  pofte- 
rity  would  find  out  what  remedy  fhould  be  applied,  to  prevent  a  ruinous 
accumulation  of  the  burden.  But  had  we  now  the  fame  courfe  to 
run,  our  flatefmen,  inftruded  by  pafl:  events,  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  conducing  the  greateft  and  moil  complicated  operations  of  finance; 
nor  would  the  public  at  large  be  at  a  lofs  to  know,  what  meafures  were 
neceflary  to  be  taken,  for  the  general  intereft  of  the  community. 


END    OF    PART    II. 
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